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A Military 
DICTIONARY. 
| EXPLAINING {| 
All Difficult TERMS in Mar- 

tial Diſcipline, Fortification, and 
| Gunnery. | 
The Third Edition, Improv'd. 
To which is likewiſe added, 8 


Sea-Dictionary 


Of all the Terms of 


NAVIGATION. 


Both of them very uſeful (to all 
Perſons that read the Publick 
News, or ſerve in the Army, | 
Navy, or Militia) far the Under- 
ſtanding the Accounts of Sieges, 
Battels, and other Warlike and 
| Marine Expeditions, which daily 
. occur in this Time of Action. 


By Officers who. ſerv d ſeveral 
Tears at Sea and Land. | | 


| ' LONDON 1 
Printed; and Sold by 7. Merphew | | 
near Stationers- Hall. MDCCVIN. | 
(Price 1 x. 6d.) . 
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TO THB 


READER: 


Very Art and Science has 
its peculiar Terms, which 

are. obſcure to all who are 
Aa not wersd in it, or at leaſt 
have not made it their Buſineſs to be 


War, like all.the reſt, has many Words 
unknown, or at leaſt not familiar to 
any but thoſe whoſe Profeſſion and Du- 
ty obliges to be Maſters of them. Tet 


eagerly hearken after, or read News ; 
— þ- this 3g all Europe 
is embroil'd in War, there can be little 
News without ſome Account of Mar- 
tial yy where there always occur 
ſome Terms. of Art, not intelligible to 
Perſons unskill d in Military Affairs. 


by unregarded, as if not material for 


— 


Theſe Difficulties are generally paſt d 


acquainted with them, The Art of 


there are but few Men who do not | 


2 the 


To the Reader. 


the Underſtanding of what is read; * 
aud yet in Reality they are as neceſſarj be 
and proper to be known as any other 
Part of the Relation, which, without 
them, becomes but a * Notion o 
ſamntbing dome or acted, without any 
diſtinct jndiciow Rnowledge of the 
Methods, Parts, and Circumſtances of 
the Action. This little Dictionary 
will clear all thoſe Difficulties that may] 
ariſe frem ſuch Terms of Art as are Nan. 
not commonly known ; for here theyWo t 
are all Explaind, not in obſeure f 
Words, as if they were deſign d for Nea. 
Artiſts only, but in ſuch a plain fami-Whe 
liar Method, as may render them ealy Ne. 
ro all Capacities. If it happen, as it te 
often does, that one Term is explain d Pc. 
y another not known to the Reader, Nic. 
he need only turn to it, and thus at on: Ire 
Vie become Maſter of them both; Noot 
for to explain every Mord in every Place ll 
it is memion d, would have made a 
much bigger Book, without any Ad- Po 
vantage to the Buyer, who will here uc 
find every Word in its proper Place; Pe 
and the whole Dictionary no Burden 
to bis Poel. 


The 


To the Reader. i 


The ſame that is ſaid in Behalf of 
he Military, anſwers the End of 
er he Sea- Dictionary. The Maritime 
Herms here explain d, are not common- 
of Wy known and intelligible to Land- 
ien, who, if any Thing Curious, 
he unt be well pleas d to underſtand 


them, as they occur in Relations, 


£ 


b 
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Y Þvhich cannot poſſibly be without them. 
De Method here follow'd is plain 


and eaſy, adapted to every Capacity; 
o that this little Pocket-Book may be 
f Uſe to all Men: The Soldier may 
earn the Language of the Sea, and 
the Sailor that of the Army. The leſs 
earned will be ſo inſtructed, ſo as to 
peak properly to both; and the able 
cholar will find that Sort of Informa- 
ion, which is not to be met with in 
preat Libraries. In ſhort, at this Time 
othing ſeems to be more neceſſary for 
Il Sorts of Perſons; and what is 
ore, the Bulk is. ſuch as renders it 
Portable with Eaſe, and the Price ſo 
conſiderable, that no Exception can 
e made againſt it. 
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Advertiſements. 


HE Art of WAR, In 4 Parts. Con- 
taining, 1. The Duties of Officers 
o Horſe, 2. Of Officers of Foot. 3. Of 
Soldier in general; with Variety of 
xamples of ſuch as have been diſgrac'd 
or being ignorant of them. 4. The 
Rules and Practices of War by all great 
enerals; the Order of Marching, En- 
mping, Fighting, Attacking and De- 
ending ſtrong Places; and the Method 
of ſurprizing Gariſons or Armies, and of 
deating up of Qrerters. Written in 
rench by Four able Officers of long Ser- 
ice and Experience; and Tranſlated in- 
o Engliſh by an Engliſh Officer. IIluſtra- 
ed with ſeveral Cuts. The Second Edition. 
Sold by J. Morphem neat Stationers-Hal. 
LIVE 8, Bgliſb aud Fneign, viz. Wil- 
am Lord Burleigb, Sir Water Raleigh, 
gorge Duke of Buckingham, Marquiſs of 
wmtroſs, Oliver Eromwel, ' Admiral Coligni, 
on John of Auſtria, William the Firſt 
Prince of Orange, Alexander" Farneſe Prince 
ff Parma, Albert Count Wallinſtein, Duke 
df Hamilton, General Blake, Duke of Albe- 
arle, Earl of Shaftsbury, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, Admiral Ruyter, Viſcount Turenue, 
'rince of Conde, Admiral Tromp, Duke 


and 
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of Loryain, Theſe Lives contain the H 
ſtory of our own and other Nations, from 
the Year 1550, tothe Year 1690. By ſ 
. veral Hands: Who have been aſſiſted in 
the Work with many private Memoir; 
In Two Volumes in 8 vo. Printed for 
B. T.oke at the Middle-Temple Gate in Feet 
freer ; and ſold by J. Morphew near Stauf 
1 we end 4 
The Prejent State of + i or, A 
* of, 1. The Riſe, Births, Name: 
tches, Children, and near Allies, of al 
the preſent Chief Princes of the World 
2. wo 1 3 De 
_vices, Liveries, Religions, anguages 
3. The Names of their Chief — # 
with ſome Computation of the Houſeſ 
and Inhabitants : Their Chief Seats off 
Pleaſure, and other remarkable Thing 
in their Dominions. 4. Their Revenue 
Power and Strength. 5. Their reſpeQirih,” 
Styles and Titles, or Apellations. 6. Ani. 
an Account of the. Commonwealths, re# 
lating to the ſame Heads. To this Founi 
Edition, continued and enlarg'd, with ſe} 
veral Effigies wanting in the former Im 
preſſion ; as alfo the various Bearings of 
their ſeveral Ships at Sea; are addel 
Their ſeveral Territories, which are diſ 
ſtant from them in other Parts of the. 
World. 12%. Sold by 7. Munben 
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e Hi en Anne's Reign : Di 

geſted — 12 In Six Volume 

rinted for A Roper at the Bleck-Boy ove 

2 St. Dunſtan s Church in Fes 
— | 
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$675 as it, contains Battalions. When 
Battalion is drawn up, the Aid-Maje un 
Poſt is on the Left, beyond all the Cap 
tains, and behind the Lieutenant. Colonel 
Alarm. By ſome. falſely writ Al 
rum is a ſudden Apprehenſion upon ſome 
Noiſe or Report, which makes Men ru . 
to their Arms to ſtand upon their Guard Li. 
There are falſe Alarms, when they ic 
taken upon falſe Fears or Reports, o& 
elſe when given by the Enemy, only ti 
keep their Adverſaries from reſt, « 
otherwiſe to deceive them. 
Ambuſcade,or Ambuſh. A Body of Mei 
that lies conceal'd in a Wood, or othe 
convenient Place, to ſurpriſe or encloſ 
an Enemy. To fall into an Ambuſh; t 
diſcover an Ambuſh ; to defeat an Ap. 
buſh. | ce 
Ambligon . Vide Triangle. tin 
Ammunition, implies all ſarts of Warlik:, 
Stores, and more particularly Powds 
and Ball. Ti 
Ammmiition Bread. The Bread that i tw 
og for, and diſtributed to the S 
diers. 8 
Angle, as a Geometrical Term in gt 
neral, is the meeting of Two Lines, an 
touching ane another in the ſame Plain 


et not lying in the ſame ſtraight Lingyot 
ſo that, xf prolong'd, they would c 

one another, and ſo form another Ang 

upon the Back of the firſt . be 

| | m. 


AN 
An Acute Angle. That which is ſharp 
and leſs open than the Right Angle, in 
mcaſure under go Degrees. x 
An Obtuſe Angle. That which is blunt, 
ind more open than a Right Angle, in 
Wncaſure above 90 Degrees. | 
An Angle Rectilinear, is made by ſtraight 
ines, to diſtinguiſh it from the Sphe- 
ical or Curvilinear, of which no more 
eed be ſaid, as being of no uſe in Forti- 
cation. | > 
A Right Angle, is form'd by a Line 
. perpendicularly upon another, 
and the meaſure of this Angle is always 
90 Degrees. f 
Angle at the Center, in Fortification, is 
hat which is form'd in the midſt of the 
gon, or Tigure, by two Lines pro- 
cecding from the Center, and termina- 
ing at the two neareſt Anoles of the 
Polygon. 5 
Angle of the Curtin, or Angle of the Flank. 
That which is made by, and contain'd be- 
Mt ween the Curtin and the Flank, as H. J. L. 
Fg. 1. | 
Angle of the Polygon. That which is made 
by the meeting ot the two ſides of rhe Pely. 
gon, or Figure, in the Center of the Baſtion, 
Angle of the Triangle. Half the Angle 
in of the Polygon. | | 
Angle of the Baſtion, or Hank d Angle. 
That which is made by the two Faces, 
being the utmoit part of the Baſtion, 
moſt expos'd to the Enemies Batteries. 
and called the Point of the Baſtion. 
tr B 2 An 
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Angle diminiſb' d. Only us'd by th: 
| Dich Nac and compos'd by the 
ace of the Baſtion, and the exterior Side 
of the Polygon. 4 

Angle of the Shoulder, or Epaule. Form 
by. the Face and Flank of the Baſtion. 


F 
Angle at the Flank. Vide Angle at th co 
| Curtis. 8 


Anale of the Tenaille, or outward Flank 
ing Angle, call'd alſo Angle Mert, or Desi 
p or Angle Rentrant, or Angle Ini 
pards. Made by the two Lines Reha nac 
that is, the Faces of the two. Baſtien; 
extended till they meet in an Angle tv 
wards the Curtin, and is that which al 

ays carries its Point in towards the 


ork. | 

Angle forming the Hank. Made by the 
Flank, and that part of the Side of the 
Polygon which runs from the ſaid Flank 
to the Angle of the Polygon, and if pro- 
| trafted croſſes the Baſtion; only urd by 
Dutch Engineers. 

Flaxk'd I. The Angle made by t 
two Faces of the Baſtion ; the Point off: 
the Baſtion. | 

Saullant, Sortant, or Viff. That 
which thruſts out its Point from the 
Work towards the Country. 

Angle Rentraut. An Angle pointing it 
wards, as the Saillaut does outwards. 


Ius anking Angle. That which ö 
made by the 
Curtin. 


— — 
add 
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Flanking Line, and th 


Fog 


AP 


be A gde of che Conwrerſcarp. Made by two 


hep ales of the Countericarp before the mid. 
deFdle of the Curtin. | 
Angles of a Battalion. Made by the 1aff 
en at the ends of the Ranks and Files. 
Front- Angles, The two laſt Men of the 
ront-Rank. | 
Rear-Angles. The two laſt Men of the 
Rear-Rank. 

Anſpeſade. Vide Lenſpeſade. | 
Anteſtature. A fmall Retrenchment 
ade with Paliſades, or Bags of Earth, 
therewith Men cover themſelves in 
ate, to diſpure the reſt of the Ground 
when the Enemy has gain'd part. | 
Appointe. A Foot Soldier, who for his 
png Service, and extraordinary Bravery, 
ceives pay above the private Sentinels, 
nd expects to be advanc'd. This is in 
ance, for I find none ſuch in England ; 
nd now even in Fence the Abpointees of 
| Regiments have been ſuppreſs'd, fince 
he Companies are redue'd to 50 Men, 


0 


1 


thepaly the Regiment of Guards has ſtill 
it aße Appoimees in 4 Company, each Com- 
Pay conſiſting of 150 Men. Their ex- 
Thußnordinary Allowance is 19 Deniers 


| theſbove the other Soldiers. 4 

I Atreacher. All the Works that are ca- 
Sud on towards a Place that is Beſieg'd ; 
che Trenches, Epaulments without 
ch Wrenches, Redoubts, Places of Arms, 
ippe, Galeries, and Lodgments. S 
reſe Words in their ſeveral Places, Ap- 
\Froaches 40 ſents Attacks. on 
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AS 


 Araignte, Rameau, Branch, Return, ot 
Galery of a Mine. Vide Galery. 

Area. The Superficial Content of any 
Rampart, or other Works, in folid Feet oi 
Earth. 

Army. A numerous Body of Troops, 
conſiſting of Horſe, Foot and Dragoons 
commanded by a General. 

Flying Army, Vide Camp. 

Arſenal. A Place appointed for making 
and keeping of all Warlike Stores. 

Artillery, All ſorts of Great Guns, Mor 
tars, Petards, and the like. The Tran 
of Artillery, includes all forts of Warlik 
Stores. There is a General, Comptro 
ler, and very many other Offices belong 
ing to the Artillery, too long for this 
Place. Vide Cannon. | 

Aſſault, The Effort Men make, and th 
Fight they engage in, to make themſelve 
Maſters of a Poſt, and gain it by ma 
force, driving the Defendants from i 
and expoſing their Bodies to this Put 
poſe to the Fire of the Beſieged, withor 
the Defence of any Works. Whilſt 
Aſſault laſts, and both Parties are mix 
there is no Danger of the Cannon one 
ther Side, becauſe both are afraid of d 
Aroying their own Men among thei 
Enemies. To give an Aſſault ; Tot 
commanded to the Aſſault; To ſtan 
an Aſſault; To ſecond the Afult 
To repulſe an Aſſault; To carry | 
Aſſault. 

To Aſſault, Vide Iuſult 


ſie 
fin 
lea 


AV 


Attack, The General Aſſule, or On. 
ſet, that is given to gain a Poſt, or upon 
am any Body ot Troops. 

toll Attack of a Siege. The Works the Be- 
fiegers carry on, either Trenches, Gale- 
ries, Sappss or Breaches, to reduce a 
ons Place on any of its Sides. Sometimes 
two Attacks are carried on againſt one © 
ſame Tenaille, or Front of a Place, with 
Lines of Communication between them 
Vide T renches. . 

Falſe Attack. That which is not car 
raf ry'd on with ſuch Vigour as the reſt, as 
not intended to do the fame Effect, bur 
trol only to give a Diverſion to the Beſieged, 
ongY and divide the Gariſon; and yer ſome- 


thi times the falſe Attack has prov'd as ſuc- 
ceſsful as the Real. — 

1 chil Regular or Droit Attacks. Thoſe which 

elveſare carry'd on in Form, according to 


mai Rules of Art. ; 
m i Avant-Rfſe, or Ditch of the Counter. - 
Purſcarp. ' A Moat or Ditch full of Water 
running round the Counterſcarp, on the 
outſide next the Campaign, at the Foot 
nix Hof the Glacis. Engineers do not approve 
on eFof ir, where there is a Poſſibility of 
Wedreining it, becauſe then it is a Trench 
theſ ready made for the Beſiegers to defend 
themſelves againſt the Sallies of the Be- 
ſtauſſ ſieged; and beſides, it obſtructs the put- 
ault — of Succours into the Place, or at 
y leaſt makes it more difficult. | 


= L 


Head of a Body of Troops, or in th 


verd with Leather, of which even 


BA 


2406s. vide Cana, Bags. 
| Ball. Vide Bullet and Hrebal 
Ban. A Proclamation made at t 


ſeveral Quarters of the Army, by Souni 
of Trumpet, or Beat of Kettle- Drum 
or Drums, either for obſerving of Ma 
tial Diſcipline, or ſor declaring a nes 
— or puniſhing a Soldier, or th 

e. 

Bandaleert. Little wooden Caſes co 


Musketeer wears 12 hanging on 
Shoulder-Belt, or Collar, as they c. 
it, each of them contains the Charge 
Powder for a Musket. 

Bands. Bodies of Foot pr rly, a 
the French formerly call'd all their I 
fantry, Bands Frangoifes, or French Band 
bur not now us d. In England, the Word 
is ſtil} us'd for the Band of Penſionen 
a Company of Gentlemen attending tit 
King's Perſon upon Solemn Occaſions. 

Banquette. Vide Footbank. 

Sarack, or Baraque. A Hut, like a lit 
ule Cottage, for Soldiers ro he in th 
Camp. Gave only thoſe of the Horl 
were call'd Baracks, and thoſe of th: 
Foot Huts ; but now the Name is indif 
ferently given to both. Theſe are made, 
either when the Soldiers ww no 

ents 


B A 
ents, or when any Army ſies long in 
a Place in bad Weather, becauſe chey 
ep out Cold, Heat or Rain, better 
han hd gs * are — more 
commodious. ey are generally made, 
dy fixing four ſtrong forked Poks m rhe 
round, and laying four others a- c roſs 
hem; then they build the Walls witfi 
Vattles or Sods, or fuch as thie' Place 
affords. The Top is either Thatch'd, 
there be Straw to fpare, or covered 
ith Planks, or ſometimes with Turf. 
Barber. To fire en Barbe, is tu fire the 
amorr over the Parapet, inſtead of put- 
ing it through Embrazures. To fire thus, 
e Parapet muſt be bur three Foot and a 
alf high. | 

Barm,or Berm. Vide Fireland. = 
Barricado. A Fence made of Paliſades; 
Barrii of a Gun, or Piſtol: Is all the 
Wron Cavity into whicti rhie Powder atid' 
IB are convry'd; the great LHR be- 
andyond* that which is fo filled, ſerving” | 
/ orffgive the great Strength to the or x 
nent longer Confinement. | 1 
g til Arritr. Theſe fill d' with Farxti, ferve 
ns. Ito make Para pets to eover the Men, like 
He Gabions and Canvas-Dags. 


a Be. The Level Line on which any 
1 _tifWork ſtands”, chat is event wich. g 
HorlGround or Campaign: 
F L'Baſe. The fmafleſt piece of Cariiiot, 
.ndifichar'is, carrying '# Ball But of 5 Ounces. 
nade Refe- Rim bf a Cannon. The great Rin 
 noWext to and betimd - the . 10) 


„„ .es, 
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Baskets or Corbeilles, Are uſed to b. 
flld with Earth, and placed one by anc- 
ther, to cover the Men from the Enemies 
Shot. They are wider at the Top than 
at the Bottom, that there may be ſpace 
enough below for the Men to fire thro 
upon the Enemy. They are generally 
a Foot, or a Foot and half high. 

' - Baſſe-Enceinte, or Baſſe-Encloſure. The 
fame as Fauſſe Braye. _ 

© Baſtion. A great Work ſomerimes fac 
or lin'd with Stone or Brick, and ſome. 
times with Sods, generally advancing 
before an Angle of the Polygon roward 
the Campaign. 'The Lines terminating 
Tt, are Two Faces, Two Flanks, and 
Two Demigorges; The Union of the 
Two Faces makes the outmoſt Angle, 
call'd the Angle of the Baſtion. The Union 
of the Two Faces to the Two Flanks 
makes the Side Angles called the Shoul- 
ders or Epauls; and the Union of the 
t o other Ends of the Flanks to the two 
Curtins, forms the Angles of the Flank 

A Baſtion compos'd : Is when the two Sides 
of the Interior Polygon are very une qual 
which makes the Gorges alſo unequal. 

* "A Baſtion cut off with a Tinaille, in French 
a 4x coupe, or Baſtion 4 Tenaille: Is that 
boſe Point is cut off, and makes an 
Angle inwards, and two Points out- 
wards, that is a Tenaife. This is done 
when, Water, or any other Accident, hin. 
ders carrying on the Baſtion to its full Ex 
rent, or that it would be roo ſhort. 
W ORs „ 
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A 
A Baſſion deform'd. That which wants 
one of the Demigorges, becauſe one 
Side of the Interior Pohgon is ſo very 
ſhore. 

A Demi- Baſtion, has but one Face and 
Flank, and is uſually before a Horn-work, 
or Crown-work. Ir is alſo called an Z. 
paulment. 

A Baſtion detach'd, cr cut of. That 
which is ſeparated from the Body of the 
Works. | 

A Double Baſtion. That which is on 
the Plain of the great Baſtion, has ano- 
ther Baſtion builr higher, leaving 12 or 
13 Feet between the Parapet of the low- 
er, and the Foot of the higher. 

A holow or woided Baſtion; in French, 
Baftion Puide, or Creux: Has only a Ram- 
part and Parapet about - Flanks and 

Faces, leaving an empty Space towards 
— the Center, and the Earth ſo low, that 
theſ when an Enemy is once lodg'd on the 
-woll Rampart, there is no making a Re- 
nk trenchment towards the Center, but 
ide what will be under the Fire of the Be- 
wal ſiegers. 

EB 4 Plat Baſtion. If the Diſtance between 
nch! the Angles of the Interior Polygon be dou- 
that dle the uſual Length, then a Baſtion is 
" an made in the middle before the Curtin or 
out-: ftraight Line, whereas the others are ge- 

era before the Angles; and this is 
bin- epd a Plar-Baffion. It has rally 
Ex · ¶ this Diſadvantage attending it: un 
| left there be an extraordinary Breadt\ 


fim Ty hes alfow*l 


| 
f 


, 


| 
| 


. 


22 of the Place, without any em. 


trenchment in caſe the Enemy lodge 


in the Center. Bartalions are for the moſt 


very ene may be about the Number - 


Guards have, commonly but 5 Comps 
nies, becaufe each of thoſe La; 
. bave 130 Men; but of other Heuch Re 
giments, tliere go #6 Companies to 


B A 
allow'd to the Moar, the returning An- m 
gk of rhe Counterfearp runs back tod b. 


far into the Diteh, and hinders theWs; 


Sight and Defence of the two oppoſite IB. 
Flanks. | by Cl 

A Regular Baſtion : Is that which has ot 
due Proportion of Faces, Flanks and th 


Gorges. | 
A Solid Baſtion, riſes equally to the 


ty Space towards the Center. They 
have this Advantage above others, thai 
they afford Earth enough to make a Re. 


himſelf on the Top of the Baſtion, and 
the Beſieged are reſolved to diſꝑute eve. 
ry Foot of Ground. | 

Battalion. A Body of Foot commoniyMhe 


_ conſiſting of 7 or 800 Men, Two ThirdMWh: 
; Whereof are generally Muskereers, andi 


the other Third Pikemen, who are poſtedſWre 


art drawn up Six deep, thatis, Sn 
Men in File, or one before agorher, thoſe 
m Length, or Side by Side, being call 
Ranks. Some Regiments conſiſt of bm 
one Battalion; but if mere numerous 
they are divided into feveral Battalion: 
according to their Strength, ſo that e. 


foreſaid. So the Battalions of Feen 


wake 
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make up 2 Battalion, becauſe they are 
odor 50 Men in a Company. Of the 
heſSwile Guards, Four Companies make a 
Battalion, becauſe they are 18s in a 
Company. When there are Companies 
of ſeveral Regiments in a Gariſon, and 
hey are to form a Battalion, thoſe of 
he Eldeft Regiment poſt themſelves on 


hefIthe Right, thoſe of the Second on the 
Left; and ſo the others ſucceſſively on 
heyMche Right and Left, till the Youngeſt 
bafWall into the Center. The Subaltern 
Re · N Officers take their Poſts before their 
dg Companies, the Captains on the Right 


and Left according to their Degree. Bat- 
eve. Hralions are divided into Three great Di- 
iſions, which are the Musketeers on 
he Right and Left, and the Pikes in 
irdMWhe Center. In marching, when there 
andſÞs not room for fo large a Front, they 
ftedWreak into Sub-diviſions, according as 
moſtWhe Ground will allow, The Arr of 
SnWrawing up Battalions, teaches how to 
hoſe enge a Body of Foot in ſuch Order and 
alta om, that it may moſt advantageouſly 
bmrſWngage a greater Body, either of Hor ſe 
nd Foot, or both; but the main De- 
iga is to prevent the Foot being broke 
y the Horſe, when atrack'd in open 
eld, where there are no Ditches, 


trench Hedges, or other Advantages, to ſecure 
mp bem. Formerly they uſed to reduce 
nes bc Battalion ro an OHeger, or Figure of 
Re- Sides, and ſince the hollow Square has 
es to een ud; but both theſe Methods re- 


quire 


— — 
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quire too much Time upon ſudden 0. 
caſions, and Men muſt be very wel 5 
diſciplin'd, or it will put them in 
greater Confuſion. | 8 
Battery or Platform. A Place to pla, 
Guns on. It is laid with Planks ang 
Sleepers for them to reſt on, that th 
Wheels of the Carriages may not fin}, 
into the Earth. They are allow'd a li 
tle Stoop, or inclining towards the P 
rapet, that the Guns may recoil the leſſion 
and be more eaſily return'd to the 
Place. Field or Camp Batteries are tf; 
have a Ditch before them, to be Pali - 
do'd, and have a Parapet on them, ay 
two Redoubts on the Elanks, or Place, 
of Arms, to cover the Troops that are i]; 
defend them. The open Spaces in th - ; 
Parapet, to put the Muzzles of the Guieq 
out at, are call'd Embrazures, and the Me. 
ſtances between the Embrazures, Mer 
lons. The Guns are generally about 
Foot diſtant from one another, that thi 
Parapet may be ſtrong, and the Gunnei. 
have room to work. | Thr 
Battery ſunk, or bury'd. In French, l 
ferie Enterre, or Ruinante. When tix 
Platform is ſunk into the Ground, Mies 
that there muſt be Trenches cut in th 
Earth againſt the Muzzles of the Guiitc ] 
for them to fire out at, or to ſerve 
Embrazures. This ſort of rang by 
— * us'd upon firſt making the A 
3 es to beat down the Parapet of i 
Place. . „ £20 
* 
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Ol Croſs Batteries, Two Batteries which 
"© play athwart one another upon the ſame 
na Body, forming an Angle there, and beat 
with more Violence; whence follows 
la more Deſtruction „ becauſe what one 
an Bullet ſhakes, the other beats down. 
ny Battery d Enfilade. That which ſcours 
f Hor ſweeps the whole Length of a ſtraight 
uz Line. 
P Battery en Echarp. That which plays 
Jeon any Work obliquely. 
Battery de Revers, or Murdering Battery. 
bat which beats upon the Back. 
Joint. Battery, or Batterie par Camaradt : 
hen ſeveral Guns fire at the ſame time 
upon one Body. To raiſe a Battery; to 
plant a Battery; to ruin a Battery. 
Batterie de Tambour. The French ſo cal. 
ed the Beat of Drum, which we call the 
eneral. Yide General, to beat the Ge- 
eral. 
Batteurs d Eftrade. Scouts or Diſcove- 
is; Horſemen ſent out before and on 
de Wings of an Army, a Mile, Two or 
Three, to diſcover, and give the Gene- 
„BA Account of what they fee. | 
by ; Battle, The Engagement of Two Ar- 
id, Mies. 
in ti Bazzle Array. The Order of Battle; ; 
Aq_ of Drawing up the Army tor 
ight 
Main . In French, Corps de Ba- 
ut. The main Bod 85 the Army, 
dich is the Second o be Two Lines, 
her the Fiſt is lte Van, and the 
# Third 


BI 

Third the Rear, or Reſerve. Fide Line 

Bayonerte. A Broad Dagger withoult 
any Guard, generally made with a roun{** 
ta per Handle to ſtick it in the Muzzle « 
a Musket, in which manner it ſerves i 
ſtead of a Pike to receive the Charge 
Horſe, all the Men having firſt the Al 
vantage of their Shot, and then as man, 
as there is occaſion for, with their Bay 
nets thus in their Muskets, cover th: 
reſt of the Musketeers. 

To Beats + Parley Vide Chamade. Fe 
this, and all other Beats, vide Drum. 

Beetles, Great Sledges, or Hamme 
to drive down Paliſades, or for o 
Uſes. 


b 


Berme. Vide Foreland. . , 
Biowae. A Guard at Night perforn' * 
by the whole Army; which either at * 
e 


Siege, or lying before an Enemy, even 
Evening draws out from its Tents « 
Huts, and continues all Night unde 
Arms before its Lines or Camp, to p 
vent any Surpriſe, When Troops 


much haraſs'd, or there is no great* A B 

rehenſion of the Enemy, ſometimes d 
15- allowed the Biowar, that the two From 7 
Ranks by Turns ſtand under Arms, whip 
the Rear Ranks take ſome Reſt on tee. 
Ground. The Word Biowre; is a Co © 


ruption of the German Weinack, whii 
ſignifies Double Guard. To raiſe the 5 
war; iso return the Army to their Tet 
o Mut ſome tim aſtet break of I 


Nin 
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Blondes. Pieces of Wood to lay a croſs 
Trench, to bear the Faſcine, or Clays | 
id on them loaded with Earth, to cover | 
he Workmen. This is generally done | 
when the Work is about the Glacis, and | 
he Trench is carry d on facing the Place. 
Blindes, are alſo ſometimes only Can» | 
as ſtrerch'd to take away the ſight of the 
emy ; ſomerimes they are Planks ſer 
Ip, for which fee Mantelets ; others of 
Baskets, for which ſee Gabions ; others 
ff Barrils, and others of Sacks fill'd with 
arth, But moſt properly Blindes are 
Bundles of Oziers, or other ſmall Wood 
Pound at both Ends, and ſet up between 
takes or Clays. | 
Blind, is alſo the ſame as Orion. 
Blocoade, or Blocus : Is in the Nature of 
Siege, when Troops are poſted on all | 
he Avenues that lead to the Place, in 
der to keep out any Supplies from go- 
ig into it; ſo that it is propos d to 
tarve it out, and not take it by Regular 
ttacks. To form a Bloccade; to raiſe 
— to turn a Siege into a Bloc- 
Wade. 
To Bloccade, or Block up # Place, T0 
whilWÞuc up all the Avenues, ſo that it cat g 
ceive no Relief. 
Blunderbuſs, A ſhort Fire-Arm with a 
whidWery large Bore to carry a Number of 
e lusket or Piſtol Bullets, proper to do Ry 
TertW-xccution in a Crowd, or to make good {| 
Di narrow Paſſage, as the Door of a Houſe, 
Stair-Caſe, os the like. 
Bomb. 
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Bomb. An Iron Shell, or hollow Ball 
with a large Touch-hole to put in a N 
which is made of a Compolition that 
to burn ſlowly, that it may laſt all ter 
time the Bomb is flying, and the Fin 
not come to the Powder within till; 
falls, and ſo do Execution by firing wh: 
is about it, or by the Pieces of the She 
flying about. This Bomb is clapp'd i 
a Mortar-piece mounted on a Carriage 
and when the Bombardier has ſet Fin 
to the Fuze with one hand, he gives Fin 
to the Touch-hok of the Mortar-pic 
with the other. Bombs may be ui 
without Mortar-pieces, as the Veneti 
did at Candia, when the. Turks had po 
ſeſſeg themſelves of the Ditch, rollin 
down Bombs upon them along a Plan 
ſer ſtooping towards their Works, wit 
Ledges on the Sides to keep the Bo 
right forwards They are alſo bury 
under Ground to blow it up, for wly 
ſee Caiſſon. \ 

Bonner. A Work conſiſting of tv 
Faces, which make an Angle Saillant FP! 
the Nature of a ſmall Ravelin, withoß 
any Ditch, having only a Parapet, thi 
Foot high, and Paliſado'd, with anotit 
Paliſade at 10 or 12 Foot _—_ Ti 
Bonnet is made beyond the Counterſca 
in the Nature of a little advanc'd Corp! 
Garde. 7 
Bonnet 4 Preſtre, or Prieſts Cap. An Ou 
work, which at the Head has three 4 
gles Saillant, and two * 
a l 
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differs from the double Tenaille only in 
his Point, That its Sides, inſtead of being 
Parallel, are made like the Queve d Tronade, 
Wor Swallow's Tail, that is, narrowing or 
drawing cloſe ar the Gorge, and opening 
tthe Head. 

Boyau, or Branch of the Trenches, A Line 
or particular Cut that runs from the 
renches to cover ſome Spot of Ground, 
and is drawn Parallel to the Works of 
She Place, that it may not be enfiladed; 
that is, that the Shot from the Town 
may not ſcour along it. Sometimes a 
hau is a Line of Communication from 
dne Trench to another, when two At- 
acks are carried on near one another. 


heir Parapet being always next to the 
ace beſieg d, they do the Service of a 
Line of Contravallation, to hinder Sal- 
lies, and cover the Pioneers. 
Y Branch: As Beyau above. 
Branch of a Mine. Vide Galery. 
Breach. The Ruin of any Part of the 
orks beaten down with Cannon, or 
Wlown up by Mine, to make it fit to 
ire an Aſſault. To make good the 
reach; ro fortify the Breach with Che- 
aux de Frixe; to make a Lodgment on 
he Breach ; to clear the Breach, that is, 
0 remove the Ruins, that it may be the 
detter defended. | 
To Break Ground. To begin the Works 
or carrying on the Siege about a Town, 
or Fort, : 


Breaft- 
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Breaſf- work. Vide Paraper. 
Breeth of a Gun: Is the ſtrongeſt Part of 
it behind the Place where the Charge 
lies, being ſolid and ſtrong to bear th 
Recoil of the Powder. 
Brigade. A Party or Body, either o 
Horſe or Foot; for there are Two ſo 
of Brigades, wiz. A Brigade of an Ar 
my, and a Brigade of a Froop of Horſe 
A Brigade of an Army is either of Horl: 
or Foot, and not fix'd of what Numbe 
or Force it muſt be; for the Brigade of 
Horſe may conſiſt of Eight, Ten © 
Twelve Squadrons, and that of Foot df 
Three, Four, Five, or Six Battalion 
The Brigade of a Troop of Horſe is the 
Third part of it, when it does not e 
ceed 40 or 50 Men; but if the Troops 
be roo ſtrong, it is divided into Sit 
Brigades. The Troops of Horſe-Guar 
are divided into Brigades. | 
Brigadier, The Officer that commandind « 
a Brigade. Brigadiers of the vr are 
thoſe that command a Brigade of fo m 
ny Squadrons of Horſe, or Battalions « 
Foot, as was mentioned ſpeaking of th 
Brigade of an Army, they having tit 
Fourth Degree in che Army, as bein 
next in Command to the Mzjor-Gene 
rals. Every Brigadier marches at tat 
Head of his Brigade upon Service. Ti 
Brigadier of Foot commands ham 
Horſe in Gariſon; and the Brigade 
of Horſe him of Foot in the Field. ! 
gadiers of the Horſe-Guards commi 


youngeſt Captains of Horſe. Other 
roops of Horſe in France have Briga- 
ers, which they have not in Enagland, 
here they are called Corporals of Horle. 
Bridge. The Ward in general needs 
o Expoſition ; but this may be ſaid in 
lation to it, That af late Years Cop» 
er Boats have been much us'd to be 
arry'd in Armies for laying Bridges over 
wers upon occaſion, which is done by 
dyning theſe Boats fide by ſide, till 
ey reach a-croſs the River, and laying 
u lanks over them to make all plain for 
e Men to march upon. | 

Flying Bridge, or Punt Felaut : Is made 
two ſmall Bridges laid one over the 
her, in ſuch manner that the upper. 
Wolt ſtretches and runs out, by the help 
certain Cords running through Pul. 
5 placed along the Sides of the Under», 
idge, which puſh ic forwards, till the 
d of it joyns the Place it is deſigned 
be fix'd on. When theſe two Bridges 
ſtretch'd out at their full Length, ſo 
t the two middle Ends meer, they 
it not be above Four or Five Fathom 
„ becauſe if longer they will break; 
wid therefore they are only us d to ſure 
ze Out- works, or Poſts, that have but 
row Moats. Flying-Bridges are alſo 
to be carry'd upon Rivers, but 
y are only great Boats with Planks, 
| all neceffardy to joyn, and make a 
ge ina very hors time, as occaſion 
Wires, 


Briage 
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Bridge of Ruſbes, or Pont de Jour 
Bridge made of great Bundles of Ruſ 
that grow in marſhy Grounds ; whic 
being bound together, have Plan 
faſtned on them, and are ſo laid oy: 
Moraſſes or Boggy Places for the Ho 
and Foot to march over. They have all 
been us'd to paſs the Moat of a Pl 
beſieged, and are not ſo eaſy to be bu 
as Faſcines, tho* theſe 'be loaded wi 
Earth. 

Draw-Bridge. A Bridge made faft « 
ly at one End with Hinges, ſo that 
other End may be lifted up, and th 
the Bridge ſtands upright to hinder i 
Paſſage of the Moat. There are oth 
made to draw back to hinder the Pa 
{age, and to thruſt over again to p 
Again, there are others which open 
the Middle, and one half of them tu 
away to one Side, and the other to the 
ther Side, and fo are joyned again at P 
ſure; but theſe are not ſo proper, beca 
_ half of them remains on the Enen 

ide. 

Bringers up. The whole laſt Rank « 
Battalion drawn up, being the hindmme 
Men of every File. rie1 

Buller, Ball, or Shot. The Ball of 
or Lead that is fired out of a Ca 
Musket, or Piſtol ; for it comprehe 
all Sorts. That of the whole Can 
weighs 48 Pounds, of the Baſtard-Cangcnc; 
42, of the Ordinary Demi-Cannon 3 
the. Twenty four Pounder 24, of the lem | 

OH Tg 33 
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lverin 20, of the Twelve Pounder 12, 
the large Demi-Culverin 12, of the 
x Pounder 6, of the Saker about 5, of 
e Minion about 4, of the Three Poun- 
r 3, of the Drakes, Pedreroes, and 
is, gradually leſs. All theſe are of 
a. The Musket-Ball is about an 
nce, the Carabine and Piſtol leſs, and 
ſe of Lead. Red- hot Bullets are ſhot 
Sieges to fire Houſes, and do the 
re Miſchief in a Town. They are ſo 
ated in a Forge made for the purpoſe 
ple by the Battery, whence. they are 
en out with an Iron Ladle, and 
rown into the Pieces, into which be- 
e agood Tompion of Sod or Turf 
ramm'd down, that the Bullet may nor 
ch the Powder. 

Bulwark. The Ancient Name for a 
ſtion, now antiquated. Yide Baſtion. 


C. 


Adet, A Voluntier that ſerves upon 
his own Charge, as young Gen- 
men do, carrying Arms to learn Ex- 
rience, and wait for Preferment. In 
me, the King allows but two Cadet: 
be received into any one Company 
Foot. The proper Signification of 
Word, is a Yonnger Brother, and 
nce apply'd to bear this Senſe, be- 
uſe Younger Brothers take this upon 
m to raiſe their Fortunes. 

Le, | Caiſſia, 
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Caiſſme, or Superficial Fourneav. A Wool 
en Caſe or — into which they pi 
3 or 4 Bombs, and ſometimes to t| 
number of 6, according 'to the Exec 
tion they are to do, or the Ground 
firmer or looſer. Sometimes - the Che 
is only fall'd with Powder. When 
Beſieged diſpute every Foot of Grou 
this Caiſon is bury'd under ſome W. 
the Enemy intends to poſſeſs himſelf 
and when he is Maſter of it, they 
fire to it by a Train convey'd in aP 
which blows them up. Thus we 
ſay after the Mine or Purneau had ( 
ſtroy' d the Boxette, a Carfſon was bun 
under the Ground thrown up, and 
Enemy advancing to make a gme 
on the Ruins of the Boxerte, the Ci 
was fir'd, and blew up the Poſt rhe! 
cond time. 

Caiſſon, is alſo a Cover'd Waggon 
carry Bread,or Ammunition. 

Caliper Compaſſes. Us d by Gunners 
meaſure the Diameter of Bullets, andC 
linder of Guns; and therefore the Le 
inſtead of being ſtraight, are made bowy 
to find the true Diameter of any 


cle. 

Cat hrops. Vide Crews Feet. 

Cawp. The Ground on which an 
my pirches its Tents, and lodges, ſor 
times intrenching, and ſometimes wi 
out any other Defence than chuſing 
Advantage of the Ground. | 


* 
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oo Fhying Camp. A Strong Body of Horſe 
nd Foot, commanded for the moſt pait 

ty a Lieutenant General which is al- 
c vays in motion, both to cover its own 

Yi 

Obe 

1 


ariſons, and to keep th: Army in con- 
inual Alarm. | 
Campaign. The time every Year that 


unn Army continues in the Field, during 


Vany War. We ſay, a Man has ſerv'd fo 
f of®nany Campaigns : The Campaign will 
y egin at ſuch a Time: This will be a 
Pi ong Campaign. 

; Cannon, Ordnance, Great Guns, or Artil- 
d, Fire Arms, either of Braſs or Iron, 


ong, round and hollow, charg'd with 
Powder and Ball, or Cartridge. There 
re ſeveral Degrees and Sizes of them, 
liſtinguiſh'd by theſe ſeveral Names: 
hole Cannon ; Baſtard Cannon, or 
annon of Seven; Demi-Cannon 24 
Pounders, Whole-Culverin 12 Pounders, 
Demi-Culverin 6 Pounders, Sakers, Mi- 
lions 3 Pounders, Drakes and Pedreroes ; 
ore of each of which, you may ſee un- 
er its proper Letter. Cannon often fir'd 
uſt be carefully cool'd, or elſe it will 
urſt. See more under Battery, Cavalier, 
mbrazures, To Nail, to Recoil, and 
arriages. 
Cannon Royal, or of Eight A Great 
un, 8 Inches Diameter in the Bore, 
2 Foot long, 8000 Pounds Weight, 
arries a Charge of 32 Pounds of Pow- 
er, and a Ball L Inches and 4 Eights 
la- 
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Diameter, and 48 Pounds Weight. I 
point-blank Shot 185 Paces. 

Cannon Baskets. Vide Gabions, 

Canvas Bags, or Earth Bags : Are Big 
containing about a Cubical Foot d 
Earth. They are us'd to raiſe a Parapet 
in haſt, or repair one that is beaten down 
"Theſe are of uſe when the Ground | 
Rocky, and affords not Earth to car 
on Approaches, becauſe they can be eaſij 
brought from further off, and remov' 
at Will. The French call them S#c5s-a-Tern 
that is, Earth-Bags. Theſe ſame Bags 
upon occalion, are us'd for Powder, an 
hold 50 Pounds. 

Capital. A Line drawn from the A 
gle of the Polygon, to the Point of thi 
Baſtion, as C. F. and D. G. Fig. 1. 

Capitulation. The Conditions on whic 
a Place that is beſieg'd ſurrenders, bein 


Articles agreed between the Beſicg'd anffart 


Beſiegers. | 
"Caponniere., A Work, or Lodgment 
ſunk four or five Foot into the Ground 
with its Sides riſing about two Foot abo 
the Ground, on which they lay Plan 
well cover'd with Earth. They are bi 
enough to lodge 15 or 20 Mugsketeen 
ho. fire through Loop-holes made 
the Sides. Theſe are generally made 0 
the Glacis, or in dry Moats. 
Captain. The Commander in chief 
a Company of Foot, or Troop of Hor 
ur Dragoons. He is to march or fight 
U 
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e Head of his Company; among the 
orſe, when Captains of ſeveral Regi- 
ents meet, he that has the eldeſt Com- 
ſion takes Place, and commands; but 
Wnong the Foot, the Captain of the el- 
eſt Regiment commands all that are of 
ounger Regiments, tho' they have elder 
'ommifſions. My 
Captain. Lieutenam. The Commanding 
ficer of the Colonel's Troop or Com- 
ay in 1 He commands 
5 youngeſt Captain, tho' in reality he is 
nly Lieutenant, the Colonel being him- 
if Captain. In France, there are Everat 
ther Captains-Lieutenants, as thoſe of 
he two Troops of Musketeers, of Genie 
Warmes, and of the Independent Troops 
f Light-Horſe, whereof the King, Queen, 
Dauphin, or King's Brother, are Cap- 
ins. Thoſe of the Musketeers, Gen- 
W:rmes, and Light-Horſe, whereof the 
ing himſelf is Captain, takes Place as 
ldeſt Colonels of Light-Horſe, and ac- 


undordingly command all others. The 
boyaptains-Lieutenants of the Queens, 
lanWWDauphin's, and King's Brother's Troops, 
e bnd che Sub-Lieurenants of the King's 
teen Pendarmes, roul with all Colonels of 
e (lorſe, according to the Dates of their 
le M ommiſſions. | 


Captain en Pied. A Captain kept in 
Pay, that is nat reform'd. The Expreſ- 
on, tho altogether French, occurs ſome- 
mes. | 


8 
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Captain Reform'd, One, who upon 3 
ducing of Forces loſes his Company, y 
is continu'd Captain, either as Seco 
to another, or without Poſt. ride | 
fForm'd. 

Captain en Second. Vide Second. 

Captain des Gardes, & aux Gardes, TH. 7 
this Diſtinction be peculiar to France, 
occurs ſo often, that it requires to 
explain'd. The Engliſh of it is Capt: 
of the Guards, or in the Guards. Capi 
des Gardes, or Captain of the Guards, 
Captain of one of the four Troops 
Horſe-Guards. Captain aux Gardes, | 
Captain in the Guards, is the Captain 
a Company in the Regiment of Fo, 
Guards. 

Carabine. A Tmall Fire-Arm, betwe 
a Piſtol] and a Musket, us'd by all 
Horſe. 

Carabizeers. Some Regiments of choi 
Horſe cull'd out of all the other Reg 
ments in Fraxce of late Years. 

Carcaſs. A miſchievous Invention, 
the nature of a Bomb, and thrown li 
it out of a Mortar-piece. It is compo 
of 2, 3, or more Granadoes, and ſeve 
ſmall Piſtol Barrils, charg'd and wrap 
up with the Granadoes in Towe dip 
in Oil, and other Combuſtible Mat 
The whole is put into a pitch'd CI 
made up Oval, which is ſet in an I 
Frame like a Lanthorn, having a holl 
Top and Bottom, and Bars running! 

tween them to hold them roger 
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n eſe long Bars that join the Top and 
„tom, are bound together by one or 


re repreſents the Trunk of a dead 
arcaſs. One of the Concave Places has 
Ring to lift and put it into the Mor- 
r-piece ; the other has a Touch-hole to 


e a Bomb upen any Place intended 
be fir d. Theſe Carcaſſes do not an- 
rer as much as was expected from 
em. 

Caracol, as Wheel by Caracol; us d on- 
among the Horſe, and is a Serpentine 
ain Rounding Motion of Wheeling; ſo 


Fold from the Spaniſh Word Caracol, a 

ail, becauſe they wind round like that 
twereature : And Caracol, in Spaniſh, is 
Il tence taken for a round or ſpiral 


otion. 

Carriages for Guns, are in the nature 
Reg long narrow Carts, each made to the 
oportion of the Gun it is to carry, 
hen they ſtand upon Batteries, they 


n live but two Wheels, and fo they are 
pod; but when drawn, two other leſs 
ſever heels are added beyond the Breech of 


rape Piece. The Carriages for Mortars 


flatyWece, exactly like the Sea-Carriages. 
To carry on the Trenches. Vide Trenches, 


aſe made to contain the Charge of any 
W'-Arm, Cartridges for Piſtols and 
C 3 Muskets 


ore Iron Rings, all which in ſome mea- 


fire ro the Carcaſs, which is ſhor 


low, with four Wheels each of one 


Cartridge. In French Cartouch. A Roll 
holla Paper, Paſt-board, or Parchment, like 


| 


CA 
Muskets are made of Paper, which i m 
ſufficient to contain that Charge of Pow: 
der and Ball; but they are of Paſt- boa bi 
or Parchment to hold the Shot, brukaf p3 
Iron, and Powder to charge Cannaff gt 
when it Is to fire near at hand. Ther fig 
is this Inconveniency in Musket an th 
Piſtol-Cartridges, that they are not ea D 
drawn upon occaſion ; and beſides, the G 
require too much Time for rammingl ne 
upon haſty firing; but in Cannon 
Cazemats, or other Poſts that defend ti ſe 
Paſſage of the Ditch, or the like, the ar 
have a dreadful Effect. T 

Cartridge- Box, is a Tin Caſe with Pay in 
titions, ro carry the Cartridges abo 
mention'd in. ar, 

Caſcabel, The very hindmoſt Knob i di 
the Cannon, or utmoſt Part of d 
Breech. an 

Caſtle, in French, Chaſteau. A Pla If 
ſtrong, either by Art or Nature, wheth 
in a City, or in the Country, to keep th 
People in Obedience, A fort of a lit 
Citadel. 

Cavalier, or Mount. A great Elevatic 
or heap of Earth, ſometimes round, 2 
ſometimes a long Square; on the Ie 
whereof is a Platform, with a Parapet ! 
cover the Cannon planted on it. Ti 


height of it muſt be proportionable . in 
that part of the Enemies Ground 0 * 
Works it is deſigned to overlook or com - 
mand. Thoſe which are rais'd upon t % 

tn 


Encloſure of any Place, whether in tt 
mudal 
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middle of the Curtin, or in the Gorge of 
2 Baſtion are generally 15 or 18 Foot 
higher than the Jerre-plain of the Ram- 

part. The breadth of them is to be re- 
gulated by the number of Cannon de- 

ſign d to be planted on them, obſerving 
chat there muſt be ten or twelve Foot 
Diſtance allow'd between every two 

Guns, for the Conveniency of the Gun= 
ners. 

Cavalry, That Body of Soldiers that 
ſerves and fights on Horſe-back. Theſe: 
Y are either Regimented, or Independent 
Troops, as the Treops of Guards ; and 
in France, the Gendarmes and Musketeers 
ja Horſe-back. All theſe upon Service 
are drawn up in Bodies, call'd Squa- 
drons. 

Cavin. & Hollow, fit to cover Froops, 
and facilitate their Approach to a Place. 
If it be within Musket-ſhot, it is a Place 
of Arms ready made to hand, and a Con- 
Y rentency for opening the Trenches, out 
of fear of the Enemies Shot. 

Caxematte. A Platform in that Part of 
the Flank of a Baſtion next the Curtin,. 
ſome what retir'd, or drawn back towards 
the Capital of the Baſtion. Sometimes it 
conſiſts of three Platforms, one above a- 
nother, the Terre. plain of the Baſtion be- 
Jing the higheſt, for which Reaſon the 
French give the others the Name of Places 
Baſſes, or Low Places, Behind their Pa- 
rapet. which fronts along the Line ot 
the Flank, thee, are Guns planted, pe 

| 0 
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ed with Cartridges of ſmall Shot, to ſcout 
along the Ditch, and theſe Guns are co- 
ver d from the Enemies Betteries by 
Earth-Works, fac'd or lin'd with Wall, 


and call'd Orilons or Epaulments. The . 


Caxzematte is the moſt excellent Defence a 
Place can have. 
' Caxernes, Little Rooms, or Lodg- 
ments generally built between the Ram. 
part and Houſes of a fortify'd Town, to 
3 Soldiers for the Eaſe of the In- 
abitants. There are generally two 


Beds in each Cazern for fix Soldiers to 
lie, three and three; but ſo that the third 


Part being always upon Guard, there are 
- four leſt in the Cavern, ox two in: 

Center. The middle Point of any 
Work or Body of Men. The Pikes are in 
the Center of the Battalion, the youngeſt 
Regiments in the Center of the Army. 
From the Center of a Place, are drawn 
the firſt Lines to lay down the Form of 
Fortification. | 


Chace of a Gun. The whole length. 


Chain, isnothing but a ſort of Wire- 
Chain divided into Links of an equal 
length, which Engineers make uſe of for 
ſetting out Works on the Ground, be- 
cauſe the Line is apt both to ſhrink and 
give way. | 
* Chain-ſbot. Vide Shot. 

Chamade. A ſignal made by the Enemy, 
either by bear of Drum, or ſound of 
Trumpet, when they have any Matter 


CH 
to propoſe ; otherwiſe call'd, To ſound 


or beat 4 Parly, which is the more proper 
Engliſh : But Chamade begins to grow 
familiar, as do all other Terms in Mar- 
ial Affairs. The Beſiegers beat the Cha- 
made or Parley, to have Leave to bu 
heir Dead. The Beſieged beat the Cha- 
made or Parley, and Capitalate. 


he Powder and Shot lies. 

Chamber of a Mine; Is the Place where 
he Powder is laid, at the End of the Gal- 
ry or Paſſage, and is never above ſix 


rd Noot ſquare every way: But if the Mine 
= de to blow up a hollow or voided Ba- 


m Bet the Beſieg'd give the Mine vent that 
mn Way, then the Top of the Chamber is 
eſt ut in a Croſs, or like a Bonnet à Preſtre, 
. pr Prieſt's Cap, that the Fire may take 
of Ent upwards. The Powder 1s generally 


ud in Barrils, unleſs the Ground be ve- 


dry, and then it is in Bags. 
"|| Chandeliers, Wooden Frames, large 
1 $4 ſtrong, to pile Faggots againſt, one 
un pon another, ro cover the Workmen 
an nſtead of a Parapet. Theſe are to re- 


hilt the Trenches are digging. 


Charge. A Charge is the Quantity of. 
mW. 'owder and Ball fic for any Piece, great 


or Wc mall. 


Chamber of a Gun. That Part where 


ion, and conſequently .the Thinneſs of 
t next the Place giving Occaſion to fear 


dove from Place ro Place, as Occaſion. 
equires, upon ſudden Emergencies, or 


| 
| 
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* bange 4 Pigte; Is to put in the pic 
per Quantity of Powder and Ball. 

To charge ti the Right o Left; Is for th 
Pikemen to lay their Pikes on their Leh 
Arms level Breaft high, holding the Bu 
Ends in their Right, to oppoſe the Hor: 
or other Foot that ſhall attempt to breit . 
in upon them. The Muskereers, at thi 
Word of Command, hold their Musker 5 
reſted, the Cocks in their Right Hand 
and the Barrils reſting on their Left. a 

Chargers; Are either Bandaleers off g 
Flasks that contain the Powder. B 

 Charg'd Cylinder, or Chamber, Tha 1 
Part. of a Cannon which contains t I 
$i 

tt 

m 


Powder and Shot. 

Chauſſe, Res de Chanſſe. The Level 
the Field, the plain Ground. 

Chauſſe- Traps. Vide Crows-Feet. ch 

Chemin Cou dert. Vide Covert-way. 

' Chemin des Rondes, or Way of th: 
Rounds. A Space between the Rampar 
and the low Parapet under it, for ti ; 
the Beg to go _— P's; 5 the ſame 1 
he Fuuſſe Braye. e Fauſſe Braye.' ” 

Chemiſe. A Word almoſt ol of Dat "© 
formerly ſignifying the Wall that fac ;. 
or lined a Work of Earth, eſpeciallſ ©, 
when the Soil was ſandy and looſe ; 1. fo 
therefore could not ſupport it ſelf, with 
out allowing it too great a Talus, 0 
Stoop. — 
 Chevaux de Friſe, or Horſe de Friſe. Th 
fame as Turnpikes, only ſome will han 
it, that the Cheyaun are made ſtrong 


21 
than the Turnpike; but there is no other 
Difference but in the Language, one be. 
ing the French, the other the Bali 
Name, yet both indifferently now us d 
in England, and the French rather the moſt. 
Vide Turnpike. 
Cinquain. An ancient Order of Battle, 
to draw up 5 Batalions, ſo that they may 
make three Lines, that- is, a Van, Main 
Body, and Body of Reſerve. Suppoſing 
the Five Battalions to be in a Line, the 
zd and qth advance and form the Van, 
the 3d falls back for the Rear-Guard, or 
Body of Reſerve, the 1ſt and 5th for 
the main Body upon the ſame. Ground. 
Then every Batalion ought to have a 
Squadron of Horſe on-its Right, and ano- 
ther on its Lefr. Any Number of Regi-- 
ments produc'd by the Multiplication of 
the Number 5, as 10, 15, 20, Oc. may 
be-drawn up in the fame Manner. 
Circumwvallation;, A Line, or Trench, 
with a Parapet, thrown up by the Be- 
ſiegers, a Cannon- ſhot from the Place, 
encompaſſing all their Camp, to defend: 
it againſt any Army that may attempt to 
relieve the Place; ſo that the Army be- 
ſieging lies between the two Lines of 
Contravallation, and Circumvallation, the 
former againſt the Beſieg d, and the lat- 
ter againſt thoſe that ſhall pretend to · xe- 
lieve them. The Line of Circumval k- 
tion is generally about ſeven Foot deep, 
and about twelve Foot broad. The Pe- 
rapet runs quite round the Top of it. aud 
e | ac 
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at certain Diſtances it is ſtrengthen'd with 
Redoubts and ſmall Forts. The Line of 
Circumvallation muſt never run along 
the Foot of a riſing Ground, becaufe if 
ah Enemy ſhall poſſeſs himſelf of the 
height, he might plant Cannon there, 
and command the Line. 

Citadel; Is a Fort with four, five, or 
ſix Baſtions, rais'd on the moſt advan- 
tageous Ground about a City, the berter 
to command it, and divided from it by 
an Eſplanade, or open Space, the better 
to hinder the Approach of an Enemy. So 
that the Citadel defends the Inhabitants 
if they continue in their Duty, and pu. 
niſhes them if they revolt. Beſiegers al. 
ways attack the City firſt, that being 
Maſters of it, they may cover themſelves 
the better againſt the Fire of the Citadel. 

Clat#? , are the ſame as commonly we 
call Wattles, being made of ſtrong Stakes, 
interwoven with Oziers, or other {mall 
| pliable Twigs, and the cloſer the better. 
They are generally about 5 or 6 Foot 
| Jong, and 3ior 3 and a half broad. The 
Uſe of them is to cover Lodgments over- 
head with much Earth heap'd on them, to 
ſecure the Men againſt the Fire- works, 
| and Stones thrown by the Beſteg'd. They 
are alſo caſt into a Ditch that has been 
drein'd, for the Beſiegers to paſs over on 
them without ſticking in the Mud. 

Td clear the Trenches, To beat out thoſe 
that are to guard them with a vigorous 
Sally from the Place beſieg' d, to . 
8 5 down 
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h en the Parapet, fill the Trench, and 
f Wil the Cannon. 
gi Cloy Guns. Vide To Nail. 
it Wceck. The Cock of any Fire-Arm is 
e It which holds the Flint, and being 
e, Nun back, ſtands till the Trigger mo- 
g the Spring falls with ſuch force 
beats open the Pan, and the Flint 
ting with the Steel over the Pan, 
ikes Fire, which takes the Powder in 
Pan, and ſo through the Touch-hole 
liſcharges the Piece. 
N Cock a Musket or Piſtol; Is to bend 
Cock backwards, in order to fire the 
ce, by drawing back the Trigger. 
al- Whe Cock half bent; Is the uſual ſtanding 
ng Wit, when neither cock'd nor quite 
ves Pen. 
lel. ure. A Depth ſunk in the bottom of 
we ry Ditch, of the whole breadth of the 
tes, N Ditch from fide to fide, and cover'd 
dall Wh Joiſts, rais'd two Foot above the 
ter. tom of the Ditch, which riſing ſerves 
oot Nead of a Parapet, with Loop-holes in 
The WW and this Work being made at leiſure 
er- Ithe Beſieg'd, it ſerves to fire on the 
„to egers when they attempt to croſs 
ke, N Ditch, The Breadth of the Coffre is 
hey ut 15 or 18 Foot, and the depth fix 
cen Nerven: Only its Length diſtinguiſnes 
on Nom the Caponni ere, which does nor 
h the whole breadth of the Ditch; 
iſe WI it differs from the Traverſe and Gole- 
ou Wn that theſe two are made by the Be- 
row ers, and the Coffre by the * 
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The Beſiegers Epanl, or cover themſc\l , 
againſt the Coffr:5, throwing up the EH 
on that Side, on which the Musketrþ;. 
in it fire. 

Ceffre; Is alſo taken for the ſame 


Caiſſon. Vide Carſon, | 

Colonel. The Commander in Chief 
Regiment either of Horſe, Foot, 
Dragoons in England; but in France 


Spain, they call the Colonels of Hef p, 
Maſter: de Camp. Colonels of Foot 4 
Place, and command one another acc 
ing to the Antiquity of their Regime, - 
and not of their Commiſſions; but th * 
of Horſe on the contrary, according , 
the Dates of their Commiſſions, withqlſ,,. 
regard to the Antiquity: of the Re... 
ments. Their Poſt at the Head of en 
Regiments is three Paces before the (d: 
teins. Sometimes there are Colom c. 
General of Horſe, Foot, and Dragoqſha: 
whoſe Authority extends over each — 
theſe Bodies. * 
Column, The long File or Rowe 
Troops, or of Baggage, of an Army H cy 
its march. So to march in a Columna 
to march a great depth, or in a long] L 
inſtead of making a large Front. An Mupo: 
my marches in one, two, three, or n * 
Columns, according as the Ground i g 
allow, and the General fees expediem um 
Command; Word of _ Command. | iptai 
Terms us d by Officers in. Exerciſ- emp 


upon Service. 
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cm- Ground. A Riſing Ground, 
-hich overlooks any Poſt, or ſtrong 
ice. There are three forts: of Com- 
nanding Grounds. | 

e Front Commanding Gromd A height 
ppoſite to the Face of the Poſt which 
lays upon its Front. 

A Reverſe Commanding-Ground, An E- 
ninence which plays upon the back of 
Poſt. 

An Enfilade Commanting.Ground, or Cur- 
co Commanding - Griumd. A high Place, 
neige hich with its Shot fcours all the length 
uf a ſtraight Line. 
ns Commiſſavy-General of the Muſters, or Mu- 
fer- Ma ſter General, Takes Account of the 
trength of every Regiment, reviews 
em, ſees the Horſe be well mounted, 
nd all Men well arm'd and accoutred. 


lon Commiſſary-General of Proviſions ; Has the 
harge of furniſhing the Army with all 
a 


rts of Proviſions, and muſt be very vi- 
llant and induſtrious, that they may 
0 ever ſuffer Want. | 3 
m Cormmifion. The Authority by which 
m rery Officer acts in his Poſt, ſign'd by 
81 e King, or by his General, if he be 
Wipower'd. | 
s h C:mmiſſion-Officers. Vide Officers. 
na Company. A tmall Body of Foot, the 
(lumber never fix'd, commanded by a 
" zptain. Generally two Thirds of the 
ompany are arm'd with Muskets, and 
te reſt with Pikes; but this Particular 


NV alſo vary. . 
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Independent Company, That which i" 
not incorporated in a Regiment. = 
Complement of the Curtin; Is that part i 1 
the interior Side which forms che Den _ 

"Gorge. 

Contravallatim, A Trench with a P 
rapet the Beſiegers cover themſelves wit 
next the Place beſieg'd, to defend ther 
againſt the Sallies of the Gariſon; f 
that the Army forming a Siege, lies ht 
tween the Lines of Circumvallation a 
Contravallation. This Line is carry 
on without Musket-Shot of the Tow: 
and ſometimes goes quite round it, ſom 
times not, according as the General ſe 
occaſion. 

Contre-Queme d' yronde, or Counter-Sw 
lows-Tail, An Outwork in the form 
a ſingle Tenaille, wider next the Plact 
that 1s, at the Gorge, than at the Heu 
or next the Campaign. Which is t 
con'rary in the Que d yronde, or Swalles 
Tail, this being wideſt at the Head. I 
Sides of the Cintre-Qu us are not ſo we 
flank d from the Place as thoſe of ., 
Qu iie d. yronde, or Swallows-Tail, and the 
fore is not ſo good. | 

Contribution. An Impoſition or T 
paid by all Frontier Countries, to redea 
tiemſclves from being plunder'd and 6 
ſtroy'd by the Enemy. | 
. Converſion , as Whedl by Conw:rfun : 
the ſame among the Horſe, as Wheel 
among the Foor ; that is, the whole Fm 
turning to the Right or Left ſt; ] * 

th: 
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ir Order, making a fourth Part of 
ircle in their Motion; for in wheel- 
to the Right, the right-hand Man 
Wands upon the ſame Ground only fa- 
ig to the Right, whilſt all the reſt move 
ward more or leſs as they are near or 
from him, to come up and make an 
nal Front 1 — * a 
A Su of Men, Money, 
| — —. Providens, . 
Mo a Town, or to an Army, or the Bo- 
of Men that marches to ſecure any 
ng from the Enemy. 8 
opper Boats, Vide Bridge. 
belles. Vide Baskets. 
dean. A Line divided into Fathoms, 
„Ce. to mark Out-works on the 
Fund us d by Engineers. 
Worden ; Is a putting out of Stone com- 
ily round, running round the Wall 
ards the Top. 
dur. Vide Covert-way. 
A Commiſſion-Officer belong- 
to every Troop of Horſe, ſubordi- 
to the Captain and Lieutenant, 
walent to the Enſign among the 
N. . 


v/b-Ring of a Gun. The next Ring 
the Muzzle backwards. 
f Powder; Are the ſmall Grains 
Gunpowder conſiſts of. 

oral, An Inferior Officer of Foot, 
d has charge of one of the Diviſions 
Company, places and relieves Sen- 
b, and keep, good order in the . 
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de Garde, He receives the Word of 
Inferior Reunds, that paſs by his = 
de Garde, Every Company, if ſm C 
has three Corporals, but more if n 
merous. 

Corps de Garde. A Poſt, ſometi 
under Covert, and ſometimes in 
open Air, to receive a Number of 
who are reliev'd from time to tit 
to watch in their Turns for the $: 
rity of ſome more conſiderable ! 
This Word de Gard: does 
only ſignify the Poſt, but the 
in it. 

Corps de Bataile, The main | 
of an Army drawn up for Bu 
whereof the firſt Line is call'd the 
the ſecond the Corps d: Batail, 


Mein Battle, and. the third the Corps d 
ferve, Beay of Reiſe: ve, or Roar-Guard, Vi 
Battle, 

Corps de Refers, Vide Line of B 
and Rear-Guard. 

Covert- way. In French, Ch in. C 
or Coridey, A Space of Ground 
with the Field upon the Edge of 
Ditch, three or four Fathom wid-, 
cover'd with a Parapet or Breſt 
running all round the Moat, and ile 
gently towards the Campaign. It 
alſo a Foot-bank. One of the gre 
Difficulties in a Siege, is to make a 
ment on the Covert- way, becauſe | 
rally the Beſieged pallilade ir along 
Middle, and undermine it on all 
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his is commonly call'd the Counter. 
b, becauſe it is on the Edge of it. 
Connter- Approaches, Lines or Trenches 
wrried on by the Beſieged, when they 
"me out to attack the Lines of the Be- 
gers in form. | 
unter- Battery. A Battery that plays 
n another. | | | 
count er- Guard. In French, Contre-garde, 
Envdlope. A ſmall Rampart with a 
wraper and Ditch to cover fome part of 
+ Body of the Place. There are Coun- 
- Guards of ſeveral Shapes, and different- 
ſituated. Thoſe rais'd before the 
Pint of a Baſtion, conſiſt of TW Faces, 
Buſaking an Angle Saillant, and parallel 
the Faces of the Baſtion. Thoſe which 
ver one of the Faces of the Baſtion, 
ſhap'a like a Demi-Kattion, witn 2 
rapet _ the Face and Capital, hut 
ne on the Plank, which muſt be open, 
| expoſ'd to the Fire of the Place. 
his Name of Coxnter-Guard,is not much 
uſe at preſent among Engineers, who 
it an Envelope. — Pagan calls 
at Work about any Place beyond the 
at Ditch, the Counter- Guard, or Great 
mer carb. But there is no Place for- 
ed according to his Method, becaufe 
— exceſſive Charge it requires. Vide 
* | 


Cuntey-Line. Vide Contraua laut an. 

Comntermarch, When the Files coun- 

march, it changes the Face or Front of 

Battalion 3 and when Ranks counter- 
| march, 
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march, it is exchanging the Wings 
the Battalion. The Files countermara 
to bring thoſe that are in the Front 
the Rear, which is proper when a B 
hon is charg'd in the Rear, and 
Commander would have the File-Lead 
who are generally choſen Men, take th 
Place of the Bringers up. The Rani 
countermarch, when it is requir'd thy 

one Wing of the Battalion ſhould e 
change its Ground with the other. 

Count ermine. A Well, or Hole, ſu 
into the Ground, from which a Gall 
er Branch runs out under Ground, t 
ſeek out the Enemies Mine, and diſz 
W Iy the Telus, of 
| Counterſcarp, is properly the Tala, ik 

Slope of the Ditch, on the farther ſi 
from the Place, and facing it. But MIt. 
this Name is commonly meant the 
way and Glacis, and in this Senſe it 
ſaid the Enemy attack d the Counterſc: 
or lodg'd themſelves on the Counte 


Counterſcarp ; Ditch of the Counterſcs 
Vide Avant Foſſe. 

Counter-Trenches; Are Trenches 
up againſt the Beſiegers, and conſequeiſſſes 
ly have their Parapet towards them, al 
are enfiladed from ſeveral parts of t 
Place, to hinder the Enemy from m 
king uſe of them when they are 
ſters of them. But Care muſt be tal 
that they be not enfiladed, nor command 4 
ed by any Eminence poſleſs'd by the 
nemy. Ci 
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Croats, properly the People of Croatia: 
Wur in France there is a Regiment 
þ call'd, becauſe at firſt they were of 
at Nation, tho' now they are all French, 
are thoſe they ſtill call the Scotch Gen- 
5, Theſe Croats are commanded up- 
all deſperate Service ; and therefore 
W 2 Battle they are poſted on the Wings, 
Wlictle advanc'd before the other Squa- 
ons, upon the Line with the Dra- 
DONS, 
Crown-Work ; in French, Ouvrage 4 
| An Out-work that takes up 
Wore Ground than any other. Ir is 
de up of a large Gorge, and two Sides 
minating towards the Campaign in 
ro Demi-Baſtions, each of which is 
d by a particular Curtin to a whole 
tion that is at the Head of the Work. 
own-Works are made to cover ſome 
rge Spot of Groung, to ſecure ſome 
ing Ground, or to defend the Head of 
camp that is intrench'd. 
Crows-F:et, Caultrops, or Chauſſetrapes. 
Wur-pointed Irons ſo made, that what 
ay ſoever they fall, one Point is up, 
ing 2, 3, or 4 Inches long; the ſhort 
quenies to ſtrew on Bridges or Planks, the 
Wnger on the Earth. Both to incom--- 
Wode the Cavalry, that they may not 
Wproach without great Difficulty, the 
Pit that ſticks up running into the 
Worſes Feet. | Re 
4 Cube, is a ſolid Body, every way 


Cnbical. 


CU 
- Cubical, The Body that is ſo fg 
and ſquare as a cubical Foot, that is 
Foot ſquare every way of any $ 
ſtance. | 

Cuirafſiers, Horſe that wear Armn 

Crlv:rin, of the leaſt Size. A Ct 

Inches Diameter in the Bore, 40 

unds weight, takes a Charge of | 
Pounds of Powder, and carries a Bal 
Tnches and 6 Eights Diameter, and 
Pounds Weight, and Random-ſhor | 

Paces. | | 

Cutverin Ordinary; Is 5 Inches 2 Eig 
Diameter in the Bore, 4500 Po 
Weight, takes 11Pounds 6 Ounces Ch 
of Powder, and carries a Ball 5 Inches l 
ameter, and 17 Pounds 5Ounces Weiz 

. Culveris,of the largeſt Size; Is 5 Inc; 
4 Eights Diameter in the Bore, 4! 
Pounds Weight, takes a Charge of 
Pounds 8 Ounces of Powder, and q 
ries a Shot 5 Inches and 2 Eights Dian: 

ter, and 20 Pounds Weight. 

Curtin, That Part of the Wal), 
Rampart, that lies between two Baſtic 
Beſiegers ſeldom carry on their Artat 
againſt it, becauſe it is the beſt flani 
of any Part. | U 

Cuttings off. Vide Retrenchments. 

Cuverte. A deeper Trench cut alc 
the middle of the dry Ditch, and g 
rally carry'd down till there be W 
to fill it. This is a Dicch within 
Ditch, and runs all the Length of it,t 

better to keep off the __ 
read 


—— — — 
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With of it ovght to be 18 or 20 


. Concave Cylinder of a Gun, 


e hollow length of a Piece. | 

berge Cylinder. The Chamber, or that 

which receives the Charge of Powder 
tot. 

12 Cylinder. That part of the Hol- 

which remains empty when the Gun 

urg d. 


D. 


0 tegen. A Figure that has ten Sides, 
and as many Angles, capable of 
g fortify'd with ten Baſtions. 
oh dicaomp, To raiſe the Camp, to 
k up from the Place where the Army 
ncamp'd, and march away. 
fence, Line of Defense. Vide Line. 
ian: fence of 4 Place. All thoſe Parts of a 
ification that flank other Parts, as 
Parapets, Caz:maites, or Faufſe- Brays, 
ch face and defend thoſe Poſts thas 
Moppoſite to them. It is almoſt impoſ- 
to fix the Miner to the Face of a 
hon, till the Defences of the oppoſite 
ion are ruin'd ; that is, ll che Pare 
of its Flank is beaten down, and 
Cannon in all Parts that can fire up- 
that Face which is a*rack'd are diſ- 
Wunted, - t 
be in 4 Poſture of Defence, is to be 
ly and provided to oppoſe an Ene- 
my 


— 


—— 


— 
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DE 
my. Our Redoubt is in a goo 
ſture of ce; that is, the Work 
it is finiſh'd, and it can oppoſe an | 


Defile, A narrow Paſs, or Way, v 
Troops cannot march but by maki 
ſmall Front; and therefore are fore. 
file off, which gives the Enemy an On 
tunity of charging them more ady 
geouſly, becauſe the Rear cannot come 
to relieve the Front. 
Degree. Tho' this Term properly 
Jongs to Geometry, it is ſo often u- 
Fortification, that it will not be im 
per to declare it as a ſmall Part 
Arch of a Circle, whereof every Ci 
contains 360, which ſerve to mei 
the Content of the Angle. So we ſay 
Angle is of 20, of 50, or of 70 Deg 
or more, Vide Angle. | 
Demi-Baftion. Vide Baſtion. 
Demi-Cannon Loweſt, A Great Gun 
carries a Ball of 3o Pounds weight, 
6 Inches Diameter. Its Charge of! 
der 14 Pounds. It ſhoots point-b 
156 Paces. The Weight of it 
Pounds, the Length 11 Foot, the | 
meter of the Bore 6 Inches 2 E 
Parts. | : 
Demi-Camon Ordinary. A great G 
Inches four Eights Diameter in the! 
12 Foot long, weight 5600 lb. 
Charge of 17 Pounds 8 Ounces of 
der, carries a Shot ſix Inches one 


DE 


jameter, and 32 Pounds, Weight, and 
hoots poin'-blank 162 Paces. FP: ny 
bimi· Cannon of the greateſt Size. AGun 6 
aches, and 6 Eighr Parts Diameter in the 
bore, 12 Foot long, 6000 Pounds Weight ; 
kes a Charge of 18 Pounds of Powder; 
arries a Ball 6 Inches 5 Eights Diame- 
r, and 36 Pounds Weight. The Piece 
oots point-blank 180 Paces, _ 
Demi-Culverin, of the loweſt Size. AGun 
Inches 2 Eights Diameter in the Bore ; 
Foot long, 2000 Pounds Weight, 
kes a Charge of 6 Pounds 4 Ounces 
owder, carries a Ball 4 Inches Diame- 
r, and 9 Pounds Weight, and ſhoots 
- Cpint-blank 174 Paces. * „ 
gell Dem- Culverin Ordinary. A Gun 4 Inches 
Eights Diameter in the Bore, 10 Foot 
ng, 2700 Pounds Weight, charg'd with 
Pounds 4 Ounces of Powder; carries 
Ball 4 Inches two Eights Diameter, 
io Pounds 11 Ounces Weight. It 
dots point-blank 175 Paces. ö 
D. mi. Culvetin, elder Sort. AGun 4 Inches 
4 6 Eights Diameter in the Bore, ten 
bot one Third in length, 3000 Pounds 
he Mcight,charg'd with eight Pounds eight 
Munces of Powder, and carries a Ball 4 
ches 4 Eight Parts Diameter, and 12 
zunds 11 Ounces Weight. Its point- 
ak ſhot 178 Paces. | | 
M--mi-Gorge, Half the Gorge, or En- 
ace into the Baſtion, not taken direct- 
from Angle to Angle where the Ba- 
an joyns to the Cartin, but from the 
"> | Angle 


dd 
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| Pies App 4, made, up of, dann 

nts. 11:14 
" 5 on. „El zo neral 
rſe ; as, to d 


aning bo, 15, ta ur 
nies Fat, 25 Walk l er 
erer or break and render them 
| ic yr . * 

0, diſpare a 


| . 


on, 
fatk onthe UZZiC- ing, 


„e to 

al kei e 15 K. 
equal height pr Jevel wich che' Bs 
hetwes 


EA 


x I tothe Axize £ «43 
to 
by . . . 282 

he Bore 7 | this being parallel, the 
m taken be trus. $0 _ 


ot. W Ange Oy 
Dich of: the Conterſeard.. Vide Fram: 


N Be 4K ſeveral Parcels in 1255 


ih a Bar ion ab dle in macching, 
2 e arch —2— e Frog and 

mg q 
ene te 


mweve 


- es, 
* 2 5 5 
5 el. Vi 
2's Double... Te Son: inte one, 
two Files into one, according as the 


rd of Command expreſſes it. As,Dou- 
D : ble 


D R 
ble your Ranks, 1 is for the ſecond, fo 
and ſixth Raiiks to march into the! 
third, and fifth; ſo that of ſix Rani e. 
make but three, feavin double the I 
val thete was between them before; 
* not ſo when they double by half Þ 

ecauſe then three Ranks ſtand oeh 
and the three others come 
them; that is, the firſt 
third are doubled hy the Kant h 
Kixth,' ot che cofttrary. Double i 
Files, for every other File to m 
into thar which is next to ĩt on'theR 
or Left,” as the Word of Command 
reds, and then the fix Ranks are tun 
anto twelve, the Men ſtanding 8. | 
deep, and rhe Diftance berween' the 
is double what it by 33 hl 41 

Dragoons, Musketeers moun 
ſerve ſometimes a Foot, ind'ſometii 
Horſe-back, being always ready upon” 
thing that requires Expeditio * 1 
able to keep pace with the Horſe, 20 
— 4 * Foot.“ II rele, o ore 


— Hrichs being ele 55 "firſt 


I on. In che 100 e 
at che Head of the A 
Wings, to cover the oth Gl 
Krſt at their Arms. They have Cu 
uke rhe Horſe, and Sergeants like Ne 
Foot, but are look' d upon as Foot. 
Martial Muſick, Drums and Haut 
Des. icke. Vide . 


t iQ > 


A Trench cut to draw the 
er out of a Moat. As ſoon as the 
t is drein'd, they caft into it Clays 
d with Earth, or Bundles of Ruſnes 
Planks on them, to make them 2, 
we over the Muff. 

t Attacks, Vide Attacks. rap 
m. Either the Marti al Inſtrumen 

f us'd by Foot and Dragoons, or the 
chat beats it, which is done after ſe- 
| Manners, either to give Notice to 
roops of what they are to do, or q 

and Liberty to make bene Propoflrg 
Enemy. Every Regiment of Foot 
MM: Dcum-Major, who commands all 
ſt, and every Company has one or 
To beat the General, to give No-. 

d the Forces that they are ro march, 
dear the Troop, to order the Men to 
ir to their Colours. To beat a March, 
Wommand them to move. To beat 
W7-t-fo, to order all to retire to their 
ters. To beat the Reveille, at break 

y to give Leave to come out of Quar- 

To beat a Charge, a Signal to fall 

the Enemy. To beat a Retreat, to 
off from the Enemy. To beat to 

„ for Soldiers that are diſperꝰd to 

r to them. To beat an Alarm, to 
Notice of ſome ſudden Danger that 

y be in a Readineſs. To beat a 

y, or Chamade a Signal to demand 
Conference with the Enemy. When 

hon is drawn up, the Drums are 
 Flanks, and when it marches by 

D 3 Divi- 


E M 
Diviſions px Sub-Diviſions, they | 


0 

between 2 pf 
8 of thoſe Funde 

that to a F 5 er, yet with of? 
nice Ditin&ion, T | 


Mounting Sands 0 Dur N 
there is not an 4 direRly to be 
ck d; for when they march to mes 

ys it is call' ad 4 


. "Vide 8 05 
Elder Batalion, or 1 5 
is counted elder than . * * 
ce it was raisꝰ 

anding has the. oof of Honour * 
Offigers are accounted | 
nat by their Age, or 0 ner 5m che 
been Saldiers, but by the Date of. 
Commiſſion, and accardingly they 
take their Poſts. See more of this! 
the Word Sexierii ö 

ubragaes. he Gaps DOPel 
left open in a Parapet for che Caan 
fire through. The uſual Diſtance ben 
the Embrazures is generally 12 Fodt 
the Conveniency of the Gunner, 
that the * may not be too 
weaken'd. Every Embrazure is thret 
above the Platform next to the C 
and a Foot and half next the Can 


: 
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E N | | 
o fink the Muzzle, and play low. Each 
pf them is about 3 Foot wide within, and 
bout 6 or 7 winhoue, toe the Convenien- 


y of traverling the Guns, 
Eminence,or Height. A Riſing Ground that 


ver- looks and commands that under it. 
Empattement, The fame as Talat. Vide alu. 
ans peraus, Men detach'd from ſe- 
Regiments, or otherwiſe appointed 
o give the firſt on- ſet in Battle, or at an 
Attack upon a Place beſieg d, fo calld 
ecauſe of the eminent Danger they are 


Wxpos'd to. In Engliſh, they are com- 
4 mon] call'd, The Forlors. R 5 
| ry. The Situation of a Poſt, 
yhich can diſcover and ſcour all the 
engcth of a Streight Line, which by that 
neans is rendred almoſt defenceleſs.. - 
To , Or Enfilade the Curtin or Ram- 
, Wart. To ſweep the whole Length of it 
Nich the Shot. | 
Engineer. A Perſon well skill'd in the 
of contriving all ſorts of Forts, and 
ther Works; judicious in finding out 
aults in all Fortifications, and mending 
hem; and knowing how to attack and 
efend all ſorts of Poſts . , 
 Emeagon A Figure that has nine Sides 
nd as many Angles,capable of being for 
fy'd with the ſame number of Baſtions 
Enſign. The Officer that carries the 
olours among the Foot, and is the Laſt. 
ommiſſion- Officer in the Company, be- 
ng ſiibordinate to the Captain and Lieu- 
enant. The Enſign's Poſt is at the Head 
D 4 of 


ES 
of the Pikes. He is to dye rather th 
loſe his Colours. 705 

Envelope. A Work of Earth rais'd ſon 
times in the Ditch of a Place, ſometime 
beyond the Ditch, ſometimes like a pla 

Parapet, and ſometimes like a little N 
part with a Parapet to it. Exvelopes are gi 
nerally made when weak Places are cover 
only with bare Lines, and either they car 
not, or will not ſtretch out towards th 
Campaign with Half-moons, Horn-worl 


or the like Works which require mul E 
Ground. The Envelopes in Dich, all £: 
ſometimes call'd Si dans, Counter-Gardes, und 
ſerves. or Lunettes, See all theſe Words. hto 
Epaule, or Shoulder of a Baſtion. Tr 
_ contain'd by the Angle, made by t &: 
nion of the Face and Flank, when ou 
that Angle is call'd, The Angle of the Ep ro 


Epaulment. A Work to a Side, or ſide 
ways, made either of Earth thrown ut 
of Bags of Earth, of Gabions, or of Fil 
cinesand Earth. The Epaulments of the Ply 
ces of Arms for the Cavalry behind rhe 
Trenches, are generally only of Faſcine 
and Earth. 

Epaulment, is alſo taken for a Demi- 
ſtion. Vide Baſtion. EA 

Epaulment, or Square Orion. A Mal 
of Earth almoſt Square, and fac'd or lin! 
with a Wall to cover the Cannon of 
Cazematte. Vide Orillon. Ex 

Equi lateral. A Figure that has all ind 
Sides equal. | ] 

Eſcalade, Vide Scalade. le 4 

Eſcarp. Vide Scarp. Eſcis 
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orſe. ö 


Eſplanade. It properly figniſies the Cha- 


len for the empty Space between tlie 


sof a Town. 

Eftoile. Vide Star Redoubt. 

Happe. An allowance of Proviſions, 
ad Forage, for Soldiers in their March 
cough ch 

Wc1-quarters. TTL ve 
Erappicr, One that contracts with a 


roops in their March with Proviſions 
d Forage. They are to deliver the 
'2ppe to the Majors of Horſe or Foot, 
nd in their Abſence to the Quater- 
alters of each Troop of Horſe, or Serge- 


ine forbid giving Soldiers their Erappe in 
oney. Somtimes the Erappiers and Of- 
ers compound for a Sum of Money, 
d oblige the Men to make two Days 


* and Horſes, and a notorious 
aud. | 


11 10 Wody of Men in changing their Poiture; 
Form of Drawing up, to make good 

ie Ground they are on, or poſſeſs them-- 

Eſc D 5 ſelves 


Eſamade, generally is the Third Part of 
Company of Foot, ſo divided for 
ounting of Guards, and relieving one 
nother; Equivalent to à Brigade of 


is of the Counterſcarp, but begins to be 
ntiquated in that Senſe, and is now only 


lacis of a Citadel, and the firſt Hou- 


e Kingdom to or from Win- 


ountry, or Territory, for furniſhing 


ts of the Company of Foot. Etappicr- 


uch in one, which is great haraſſing 


Evolutions, The Motions made by a 


| 
{ 


FA 
ſ:lves of another, that they may &vher 


attack the Enemy, or receive his onſet 
more au . The Evolutions we 
doubling Ranks or Files, Counter. 
marches and Wheelings. | 
fe; The ice i of all rhak 
Mecioas, and Actions, and M ent 
of Arms; a Soldier is to be in, 
to be fir for Service, and make him un 
derſtand how to Attack and Defend. 


F. 


Are of 2 Baſtion. The two foremoſt 
Sides reaching from the Flanks ty 
the Point of rhe Baſtion where they meet, 
are calf d rhe Faces. Theſe are common} 
rhe firſt undermin'd, becauſe they reach 
fartheſt our, and are leaſt flank'd, and 
therefore weakeſt. 10. ; 

Bace of a Place, call a aHo ehe Tui 
of rhe Phce. The Interval between the 
Painty of two Neighbdogring Baſtions 
containing rhe Curtin, the two Flanks 
and the two Faces of the Baſtions the 
look upon one another. 

Nee pe d, or extended. IS that part 
of the Line of Defence Razant, which 
is terminated by the Curtin, and rhe 
Angle of the Epaul:; that is, it is the 
Linc of Defence Nazant, dimanith'd by 
the Face of the Baſtion. 

Fecings. To Face, is to look toward 
ſuch a Side; ot ro turn to u; as * 

3.3 | ' 
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FA 
„che Right, or to the Left, is to turn the 
br Face and whole Body that way. | 
* Faggots, The French call them ** 
wolans, Are Men hir'd to Muſter, by 
Officers whoſe Cong are not full, tot 
0 


cheat the King of ſo many Men's Pay. 
The King of France has ordered, That 


1 any who ſhall be found ſo to paſs in Mu- 
— ſters, if diſcover'd, have a Hower- de- luce 


burnt upon their Cheek, and loſe their | 
Arms and Equipage. 9 
Frggots are allo the ſame as Faſcines. | 
Falcon. Vide Faucon, | = 
Falconet. Vide Fauconet. 
Falſe Alarm. Vide Alarm. —_ 
Falfe Attack, Vide Attack. | 
Fanion. A Ranner carry'd by a Servant: 
belonging to each Brigade of Horſe and, | 
Foot, at the Head of the Baggage of each 
Brigade,to keep good order, and prevent: 
Confuſion in the March. It is made of 
Stuff, of the Colour of the Hrigadiers, 
or the Commanding Officer's Livery. Ic 
is a Corruption of  Gonfawn, which in 
Halian (ignifics a Banner. 
Faſcines ; Are Faggots of ſmall Wood 
which diſtinguiſhes them from the. Su- 
cſſons, made of bigger Branches of Trees. 
Faſcines are greater or leſs, according toll 
the ſeveral Uſes they are put to. Thoſe 
that are to be pitch'd, to burn a Lodg- 
ment, Gallery, or other Work of the Ene- 
my's, are but a Foot and a half long ; but 
thoſe that are for making 3 0 
Chan- 


| 


| 


| 


: 


| 


0 


Earth to make them more ſolid, and pre- 


| 


IDirch. The Deſign of the fauſſe- Baye, is to 


F A 


Chandeliers, or to raiſe Works, or fill up 
wet Ditches, muſt be between two and 
three Foot in thickneſs, and four Foot 
long; and being to be loaded with much 


vent their being fit d, they are bound at 
both Ends as well as in the Middle. The 


IL Enemy has no way to deſtroy them, but 
by fire; to prevent which, they are ei- 


ther loaded with Earth, as has been ſaid, 
or cover'd with raw Hides. 

A Fancon, or Falcon. A ſmall Cannon, 
2 Inches and 6 Eights Diameter in the 
Bore, 7 Foot long, weighing 7 50 Pounds, 
takes a Charge of 2 Pounds 4 Ounces of 
Powder, and carries a Ball 2 Inches and 


s Eights Diameter, and 2 Pounds 8 Oun- 
[ces Weight. It's point-blank Shot 130 
Paces. 


A Fauconet, or Falconet. A very ſmall 


Piece of Cannon, 2 Inches and 2 Eights 
Diameter in the Bore, 6 Foot long, 
weighing 400 Weight, takes a Charge of 
tone Pound 4 Ounces of Powder, and 
[carries a Bullet 2 Inches and 1 E 


ight 
Diameter, and 1 Pound 5Ounces Weight. 


ts point-blank Shot 90 Paces. 


Fauſſe-Braye, Chemin des Rondes, Baſſe Ex- 


. or Lower Encloſure ; Is a ſpace about 
he breadth of 2 or 3 Fathoms,round the 


Foot of the Rampart, on the out- ſide, de- 
* by a Parapet, which parts it from 
th 


e Berme, or Foreland,and the Edge of the 


uſeleſs 
' where 


lefend the Moat, but they are 
| 
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where Ramparts are fac'd or lin'd with 
Wall, becaule of the Rubbiſh the Cannon 
bears down into them. Therefore moſt 
Engineers will have none before theFaces 
of the Baſtions, where the Breach is com- 
monly made, becauſe the Ruins falling, 
the Fauſſe-Braye make the alcent to the 
Breach the ealier, and what flies from the 
Faces, kills the Soldiers that are to de- 
tend them. | 

Fichant. Vide Line of Defence Fichant. 

Field-Officer, Vide Officer. 

file. The ſtrait Line Soldiers make 
tha: tand one before another, which is 
the depth of the Batallion or Squadron, 
iid thus diſtinguith'd from the Rank, 
where the Men ſtand Side by Side, and 
make the length of the Batalion or Squa- 
dron. Among the Foot, the Files are fix 
deep; among the Horſe, but three. The 
Files muſt be ſtrait, and parallel to one 
another. To double Files, is to put two 
Files into one, which makes the depth of 
he Batalion double what it was, not in 
pace of Ground, but in number of Men, 
ind alſo doubles the Intervals between 
he Files, making the Ranks look thin. 
he Men in a, File ace diſtinguiſh'd by 
be ſeveral Names of File-leaders, Halt- 
les, and Bringers up. If a Batalion be 
aun up Eight deep, there may be Quar- 
r. files; but this is not uſual. 
Ne. Leaders:. The Men that compoſe 
de Front, or firſt Rank of a Batalion, 
ing the firſt of every File. 
To 


FI 


* File off. To fall off from marching 
in a ſpacious Front, and march in length 
by Files. When a Regiment is marching 
in full Front, and comes to a narrow 
Paſs, it may march off by Diviſions, ot 
Subdiviſions, or file of from rhe Right 
or Lefr, or as the Ground requires. 

Fire. To Fire. To diſcharge Fire-Arm 

Fire- Arms. Under this Name are com. 
prehended all forts of Arms that m 
charg'd with Powder and Ball; 2s Can 
non, Muskets, Carabines , Piſtols, Blur 
derbuſſes, Cc. 

Ruxning-Five, When Men drawn v 
for that purpoſe fire one after another, f. 
that it runs the whole length of the Line 
or round a Town, or the like, which is ust 
upon publick Occaftons of Nejoycing. 

Fire. Bad. Is made of ground Pow- 
der, Sal re, Brimſtone, Campkirre and 
Borace,all fprinkled with Oit,and monlt- 
ed into a Maſs, with Mutton Suet, of 
dinary Pitch and Greek Pitch, and made 
as big as an ordinary Granado. This i 
wrapp'd up in Tow, with a Sheer of ſtrong 
Paper overit. To fire it, they make a Hot 
into it with a Bodkin, into which the 
—_— Priming that will burn flow 

is they caſt into any Works tht) 
would diſcover in the Nrght-rrme. | 

Fire-Lock; Is a Piece that is fir'd will 
the Flint that is faſPned to the Coch 
whereas formerly Match-locks were me 
in uſe, fixing a March to the Cock. al 


FL 

. A Perſon that makes the 
res for Bombs, and Granadoes and 

Fire-works. * 10 Ls 
ank. Thar part of the Baſtion which 
hes from the Curtin ro rhe Face, and 
ads the oppoſite Face, the Flank, and 
ene, or, Second Flank, That part 
the Currin that can fee to ſcour the 
e of the oppoſite Baſtion, and is the 
between the Lines Razam, and 


, or cover'd Flank, or Bank retire. 
> Plarform' of the Ceazenmarte, which 
hid in the Baſtion. ' 
proleng a, or ext ended; Is the ſtrerch- 
out of the Flank from the Angle of 
Epaule to the exterior Side, when 
Angle of the Flank is a right An- 
ank; # Batalim, or Army. The 
s of * 
Han. To diſcover and fire upon 
Side. Any Forrification which has 
defence bur right forwards, is faulry, 
wo make it complear, one Part — 
m mo ht Prog bh. al- 
$ an Hyd 
; — ank by the = 
ks »r the Ends of it. 
ange. The Angle form'd by 
wo Faces of the Baftion ; the Point 
&, g ty ma 
* to carry Powder in, * 
ea- 
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Meaſure of the Charge of the Piece 
the Top of it. | | 
Hying- Army, or Flying-Camp. Vide ci 
Flying Bridge, Vide Bridge. 
Foot : So abſolutely taken, ſignifies 
thoſe Bodies of Men that ſerve a- foot 
Foot: Is a meaſure divided into twe 
Inches, being the 6th part of a Fathi 
the th of a Geomerrical Pace, and u 
in Fortification. | r 
To be on the ſame foot with anothe 
is to be under the ſame Circumſtan 
in point of Service. 
To gain or loſe Ground foot by fo 
is to do it regularly and reſolutely, i 
tending every Thing to the utmoſt, 
| forcing it by dint of Art and Labour 
For bank, Footſtep, or Banquette. A $t 
rais d wich Earth under the Parapet, tol 
the Men to fire over it, about a Foot an 
half high, and three Foot wide. IT 
uſually make two or three of them uni 
the Parapets of little Forts and Redouly 
. Foreland, Barm, Berm or Lizier, Re 
Retraite, and Pas de Souris. A (mall ſpa 
ot Ground between the Wall of a Pl 
and the Moar, which the beſt Fortif 
tions have not, becauſe it is advantage 
tor the Enemy to come over the Mo 
and get footing, and therefore this 
| only lefr, where there is not enough 
| defray the Expence of Stone to face 
! foot of the Wall, in place whereof f 
helps to ſupport it, and is generally fi 


3 to 8 or 10 Foot wide. So ſays Su 
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More; but the French ſay, this Space 
left to receive what the Enemy batters 
wn from the Parapet, that it may not 
the Ditch. For the more Security, 
is Foreland is generally palliſaded. 

The Forlorn., Vide Enfant perdußs. 
Forrage, Hay, Straw, and Oats, for 
Subſiſtence of Horſes. A Ration of 
rage, is the Day's Allowance for a 
rſe, which is 20 Pounds of Hay, 10 
unds of Straw, and for want of Straw, 
Pounds of Hay. 

Fre. A Work intrench'd on all Sides, 
Wign'd to ſecure ſome high Ground, or 
: Paſs of a River, to make good any 
dt of Ground, to fortify the Lines of 
iege, and for many other Uſes. There 
Forts of ſeveral Shapes and Sizes, ac- 
ding as the Ground requires. Some 
e Whole-Baſtions, others Demi-Ba- 
1 are Square, others Penta- 
„ Ofc. | 

ißcation. The Art of fortifying a 
ce, ſo that every Part may diſcover 
Enemy in Front and Flank, and op- 
a: the Depth of the Ditch, and the 
it eht and Thickneſs of the Rampart a- 
nt him; that ſo a ſmall Body of Men 
hin that Encloſure may advantageouſl 
boſe a great Army. This ſame Wor 
lſo us'd, to ſignify all the Works that 
er or defend a ſtrong Place. 

auler Fortification; is that which is 
le upon a Regular Polygon, whoſe 
do not exceed -a Musker-ſhot, Kr 
which 


FO 


which has all its Angles and Lines eg 
to one another, that is, has an equal Fi 
on all Sides, 

Irregular Fortification ; is that whic 
made on an irregular Polygon, which 
not equal Sides nor Ange. that is, 
not equal Force an all Sides. It is 
that which is made on a Regular B. 
Nea: when each Side of it is aboy 

usket-ſhot in length. 

Offenſive Fortification. Teaches a C8 
ral how to take all Advantages for 
Troops, the manner of incamping, 
of belicging and raking of Troops. 

Defenſive Fortification. Shews a Go 
hour how to make the beſt of the 
fon committed to his Care, and to] 
vide 21 Things neceſſary wr. its. Dxit 

Natural Fortification, conſiſts in the 
tural Difficulty of Acceſs to any | 
caus'd by Waters, Moraſſes, eragg 
ſteep Aſcents, or the like; and 6 

incer how to make the moſt of t 
Arvificial Fortification; is what an 
neer thinks fir to add in Works, as! 
s, Trenches, Baſtions, Ravelins, H 
oons, Cc. to ſupply the Defects of 
ture, and ſecure a Place againſt an EN 
Aucient Fort ificat ian, conſiſts only ial 
ces ſurrounded with Walls and Tos 
on them at Diſtances. 

Modern Fortification, is improv'd bey 
the Ancient, with the Addition d 
thoſe ſeveral Works mention d thro 
out this DiQionary. 
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To Fortify Inwards; is to repreſent the 
Baſtions within the Polygon propoy'd ro 
e fortify'd,, and then, 1. Polygon is 
Ard the Exterior Polygon, and each of 
ts Sides, the Exterior Side, terminatingaat 
he Points of the two. neareſt Baſtions, as 
. in Fg. 4. | Fey 

To Fortify Out ward,; is to repreſent the 
Baſtion without the Poly gon propos d. to 
de fortify'd, and then that Polygon is 
all'd the Interior Polygon, and each of its 
Sides the Interior Side, terminating in tl 
enters of the two neareſt Baſtions, as 
3 4% FF. 4 ER OY 
Fortin. A ſmall Fort made like a Star, 
f 5 or more Points, to ſtrengrhen a Line 
f Circumvallation, or the Me. 2 
Foucade, Fougade, or Fougaſſe. A Fur- 
ax, or Chamber of a Mine made like a 
Vell, eight, or ten Foot wide, and ten 
r twelve in Depth, charg'd with Barrels 
Fr Bags of Powder, and prepar'd under a 

oft chat is like to be loſt It is cover'd 
ath Earth, and fire put to it by a Train 
: oavey'd in a Pipe to another Poſt. We 
ould not keep our Footing on the Hali- 
don we had gain'd, becauſe the Enemy 
lay'd two Fougades, which ruin'd the 
odgment we had made upon the Gorge. 
Rurne au. The Chamber of a Mine, 
ing a Hollow made under ſome Work 
at is to be blown up ; the Top of it 
dmetimes made like a Prieſt's Cap, that 
, with four or five Hollows in it, ne 
| t 


Rand on them. They ſerve to pren 
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the Powder may find the more Paff; 
Sometimes * er- 80 F of 6 Fog 
every way, being exat uare, Which 
is met uldal About a houfandWeig b 
of Powder, either in Bags or Barreb, 
the common Charge of one of the 
Chambers; but it is at the Diſcretion . 
the Engineer to add or diminiſh this Puff, 
portion, according to rhe Bulk 6 
ture of rhe Soil he is to blow up, wh: 
ther Tooſe Earth, or Rock. For fon 
times mike four or five Chambe 
under one Work, each of which has wil 
above an Hundred Weight of Powder. 
Darnean Superficial, Vide Caiſin. 

Fraiſer. Stakes about fix or ſeven fe 
long, whereof about One third Pan 
drove into the Wall of a forrify'd Phc 
a little below the Cordon of the Wall | 
in ſuch Places as are not fac'd or i 
with Wall, they are planted om the O. 
fide of the Rampart, about the Foot Mis 
the Paraper, They are always ſtuck m 
1 a little, that is, got quite Pan 
to the Level of the Plain, but the Poe 
hanging down a little, that Men may! 


Scalades and Deferrion. 

To Fraize 4 Batalion; is ſo to line ien. 
very way with Pikes, that ir may i 
the Shock of a Body of Horſe. 

' Front. The foremoſt Rank of a f. 
hon, Squadron, or other Body of N. 
To Front every way, is When the 
are fac'd ro all Sides. 


[ 
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MU The Front of a Place, which is alſo call'd 
oe Taille; and the Face of a Place; is 
uae Part that is contain'd betwixt the 
ins of any two neighbouring Baſtion 

it is, the Curtin, the two Flanks, an 
two Faces of the Baſtions that face 
eanother. 

4 Fuze. A Pipe full of Wild- fire put 
o the Touch. Bole of a Bomb, Grana- 
or the like, to fire it. 

uzileers, Foot Soldiers arm'd with 
elocks, which are generally ſlung. 
ere is a Regiment of Fuzileers for the 
urd of the A 


a ff 
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e Abions, or Cannon Barkets, Great 
art WJ Baskets 5 or 6 Foot high, and a- 
Pha four Foot Diameter, as well ar the 
„om as the Top. Theſe are filfd with 


th, and ſerve to cover Men againſt the 
: Uiiicmics Fire, either as Merlons on Bat- 
oot ies; planting Guns between them, or 
uch make Lodgments upon any Poſts, or 
Ful to ſerve as Parapets ro the Ap» 
ro eches, when the Attack is carry'd on 
ag a Stony or Rocky Way. 
revue. A Paſſage made a-croſs the 
ch of a Town beſieg'd, with Timbers 
en d on the Ground, and plank'd over, 
Y WE Planks all loaded with Earth to ſecure 
Miners from the Enemies Fire, and 
"I Galery itſelf ſecur'd againſt Fire b 
f M: Earth. on it. The Word Gally is a 
he Med for the Branch of a Mine, that is, 
row Paſſage under Ground, leading 


do 


GE 
to the Mine that is carry'd on under; 
Work defign'd ro be blown up. 
drove the Enemy from our Galery v 
Hand-Granadoes, The Beſieg'd and 
ſiegers carry'd on their Galcries 
Ground, which often met, and were 
ſtroy d, or became uſeleſs. 

Garriſon, This Word ſignifies ei 
the Place into which Forces are put 
Winter-Quarters, or the Troops the 
ſelves pur into a fortify'd Place to 
fend it, being ſtrong Holds, as are ge 
rally along Frontiers. 

Gate. Made of ſtrong Planks with [i 
Bars to oppoſe an Enemy. The Gat: 
a ſtrong Hold ought to be in the mi 
of a Curtin, that it may be well def:n 


by the Flanks and Faces. Thoſe which 
in the Flank, weaken the moſt neceli 
Part of the Fortification; and whent 
are in the Face, they are ſtill more pr: 
dicial to the Baſtion, which ought roi 
clear to make Retrenchments upon o- 


ſion. 
© Gazons. Sods or Turfs, cut ſquare 
large Bricks, cover'd with Graſs, andi 
to face the Ourſides of Works mad 
Earth, to keep it up,and prevent itsm 
dring. The common Length of a Gs 
about a Foot, its Breadth about halfa yi 
and the ſame Thickneſs. Tyaverſes mad: 
er. a Ditch, are often cover'd with G 
aid on Planks to fave them from Fig 
Gendarmes, or Men at Arms. HW 


men who formerly fought in con 
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Mocir. This Word in general fignih 

a very eaſy little Slope, which difh 
2 it from the Takes. For int 
lacis, the Height is always leſs than f 
Baſe of the Slope; but in the Tatu 
Height is 1 to, or more than 
Baſe of the Slope. The Name of Gly 
CHI apply'd ro the Slope oft 
Parapet of the cor , which falk, 
even with the Level of the Field. Th 
Aci is alſo calfd Mlanadr; but t& 
Word in this Senfe grows out of Dy 
When the Trenchesare brought within 
Faces of the Ga, there is no approach 
nearer the Crverr-way but by Sagte, to p 
ceed according to the Rules of Art, unk 
2 reſolve to carry the Counterſtatp 
Aſlault | 


The Entrance that leads into 
Body of a Work, as I. M. Nx. ». Alt * | 
be plain without any Parapet, leſt wh 
the Befiegers hav: poſſeſʒ themfelve: 
the Work, that Parapet ſhould cover tu 
from the Fire of the Place; but the 
g are Palifado'd to prevent Surpn 
and during the, Siege they generally 
little Mines, Coffers, and Hurueaux u 
them to blow up the Enemies before 
can lodge rhemletves. The feveral Gr 
are diſtinguiſh'd as follows. 
The Gorge f a Baſtion. Et is form! 
two Lines, drawn both ways from! 
Angle of the Pelygon to the Angles of! 


Curtin or Flank. 
's 
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[he Gorge of a Plat Baſtion; Js a ftraight 
ine reaching between the two Flanks. 
The Gorge of # Half-Moon, or Ravelin; is 
he Space between the two Ends of their 
xces next the Place, 
Tre Gorge of other Out-works; is the inter- 
al betwixt their Sides next the Ditch. 
Governor of a Gavriſon, A conſiderable 
ficer repreſenting the King's Perſon, 
hoſe Authority extends not only over 
ee Inhabitants and Garriſon, but over 
„Troops that may be there in Winter- 
"WW uarters, or Quarters of Refreſhment. 
Granadecrs. Soldiers arm'd with a good 
Word, a Hatchet, a Fire-lock flung, and 
Pouch full of Hand-Granadoes. Every 
biralion of Foot, of late Years, has ge- 
erally a Company of Granadeers belong- 
g to it, or elſe four or ſive Granadeers 
long to each Company of the Batalion, 
d upon occaſion form a Company of 
Wicmſelves. There are Horfe and Foot 
ranadeers, and they have often been 
ound very ſerviceable. | 
Granadoes: Are ſmall Shells, concve 
lobes, or hollow Balls, fome made of 
ron, ſome of Tin, others of Wood, and 
ven cf Paſtboard ; but moſt commonly 
ft Iron, becauſe rhe Splinters of it do 
Wnolt Execution. This Globe or Hollow = 
SfAIT'd with fine Powder, and into the 
Louch-hole of it is ſtuck a Fuze of Pow- 
ler, beaten and temper'd with Charcoal 
Duſt, that it may nor flaſh, but burn 
ently till it comes to the Charge. Theſe 


2 are 
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are thrown by hand into Places when 
Men ſtand thick, and particularly in 
Trenches .and Lodgments the Eneny 
makes, and are of good uſe. | 
Great Guns. Vide Cannon. 
Guard. The Duty perform'd by a f 
dy of Men with Watchfulneſs, to ſecun 
all againſt the Artempts and Surprizes( 
an Enemy. To be upon Guard; To Mou 
the Guard ; To Relieve the Guard ; Th 
Officer of the Guard; The Sergeant of tl 
Guard. In time of Danger all Guards u 
drawn by Lot, to prevent any treacheror 
Officers. having the opportunity of betray 
ang a Poft to the Enemy. Troops in G. 
riſon generally mount the Guard eve 
third Night, and have two Nights to reſt. 
The Main Guard. In Garriſon, is thatt 
which all leſs Guards are ſubordinate, ti 
commanding Officer keeping it with t 
greater Number of Men. A the Fiel 
it is @ confiderab'e Body of Horſe d 
tach d to the Head of the Camp, to 
cure the Army by keeping a Watch: 
Eye upon all the Avenues that lead toi! 
Advanc'd Guard, A Party of 15 or: 
Horſe, commanded by a Lieutenant, | 
yond, but within Sight of the Main G 
for the greater Security of the Camp. 
Guards du Corps, or Life-Guards. Ti 
Troops of Horſe-Guards maintain'd i 
the Security of the King's Perſon, whit 
take Place of all other Troops of Hor 
Regiments of Guards. Regiments of fo 
doing Duty whereſoever the King's r 
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on is, for his Defence, with Precedtnee 
fore all other Regiments of Foot: 
Picket, or Piquet Guards, Small Guards 
mmmanded by Lieutenants or Enſigns 
the Head of every Regiment, as they 
MW: encamp'd, to be always in readineſs a- 


ex inſt all Surprizes. 
ou Gueyitte. Sentinel's Box, being like 
Ti\M'ittle Tower made either of Stone, Brick 


Wood, to preſerve the Sentinel from 
Weather. Some call them Echaugettes: 


H 
eri hey are generally plac'd on the Points 
tri Baſtions, and Angles of rhe Epaul, and 


etimes in the middle of a Curtin; 
evellid are to hang a little over the Wall, 
at the Sentinel may look down to tha 
hat Mot of the Ramparts. Bah 

Guidon. An Officer to carry the Stan- 
din the Troops of Guards The ſame 
FielWord is alſo taken for the Standard-it ſelf. 
ſe n. Vade Cannon. 


tchf H. 
Alf-Files, The three foremoſt Men 


at, | in the Field, when a Batalion is 

Guan up, are call'd the Front Ha,. Files, 

mp. i the three hindmoſt Men the Rear 
s | If. Files. 

n'd HM An Out-work conſiſting of 


o Faces, which makes an Angle Saillant, 
Ho Gorge whereof bends in like a Bow 
of Fol Creſcent, and is ever us'd to cover the 
int of a Baſtion, which diſtinguiſhes 
m from Ravelint, always plac'd before 
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the Curtin, but they are defe&ive, 25 þ 
ing ill flank d. At preſent only Engi 
diſtinguiſh between Ravelins and f. 
Moms; for the Soidiers and other Perſy 
call them all indifferentiy Half. Moons, ti 
improperly, yet Cuſtom prevails, ch! 
cially becauſe the Difference is rather 
the Situation, than in the Thing it{ 
Mide Ravelin. 

To Halt ; Is to diſcontinue the March 
Troops, to ſtand ſtill, to ſtop in order 
reſt, or on any other Account what 
ver; and ſo the Word of Command forM 
to ſt op, when they are marching, is Ha 

Hay; Is a ſtraight Rank of Men d 
up exactly in a Line. 

Head of the Camp. The Ground bel 
the Camp, where the Biowac, or on whi 
the Army draws out. 

Head of a Work. The Front of it ni 
the Enemy, and fartheſt from the h 
of the Place. 

Hedges. To Line Hedges. Vide 

Height, Vide Eminence. 

—— A Figure that has ele 
Sides, and as many Angles, capable 
being fortify'd with the like Numbc 
Baſtions. 

Heptagon. A Fi gure that has ſeven $ 
and Angles, each capable of a Reg 
Baſtion. 

Heri m. A Barrier made of only! 
Piece of Wood ſtuck thick with u 
dance of Iron Spikes, born up and eq 
ly balanc'd in the Middle on a Stab 
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bout which it turnt, to open or ſhut the 
WW fage in the Nature of a Turn- ſtile. 
Herſe, Vide Percrullir. ; 
Herſe ; Is alſo a Harrow, the Befieg'd, 
for want of Chevanx de Fixe, lay in the 
Way, or on Breaches with the Points up, 
hinder the March of Horſe and Foot. 
H . APlank 10 or 12 Foot long, 
ſuck full of Nails with the Points up, 
for the ſame Uſe at the Herſe. 
Hexagon. A Figure that has fix equat 
vides, and as many Angles, each capable 
MJ"! Regular Baſtion. 
nll Hgſbeads, fill'd with Earth. They ſerve 
to make Parapets to cover the Men, in- 
ſtead of Gabon and Barth- Bags. 
Helow Square. Vide Square. | 
wlll Hony-Cornb in Cannen. Flaws in the Me- 
— Fault in Caſting, and dangerous in 


iring. 

rin Superficies, The plain Field 
hing upon a Level without any riſing 

or falling. 

Horn-work ; In French, Owvrage @ Corm; 
Mb an Out-work, the Head whereof is for- 
tify'd by two Demi-Baſtions, or Kpanime nts, 
abe jn d by a Curtin, and clos'd by Paral- 
— * terminating at the Gorge of the 

ork. 


| 
1 Horſe, is taken for that Body of Men 
chat ſerves a Horſe-back : So we ſay, a Bo- 
of Horſe ; the Herſe fought well; the 
1 Forſe march. It is the ſame as Cavalry. 


Horſe de Frize. Vide Chevaux de Frize, 


and Turnpikes. | 
E 4 Horſe« 


IN 
Hvrſo. ſbose. A Round or Oval Work, 


clos'd with a Parapet, rais'd in the Mo 
of a Marſhy Place, or in low Ground 
or elſe to cover a Gate, and keep a 
de Garde to prevent Surprires. 
, Heſpital; Is a Place appointed for the 
Sick and Wonnded Men, who have ther 
a Number of Phyſicians, Surgeons ut 
Servants,. to attend and cure them. 
Hut, The ſame as Barack, Vide Bars 
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Chnography. : Vide Plau. | 
To Incamp. To pitch the Tents, | 
build Hurts, on a Spot of Ground choſa o 
for the Purpoſe, which is lodging an A 
my in the Field. 3 Er dat] 
:, Incampment. The Lodging of an Arm 
in the Field, according to its ſeven 
Quarters, which are to lie convenient 
for Water, Wood, and Forage; to b 
well poſted to intrench, or at leaſt hav 
the Advantage of Ground, and ſo fit 
ted, that they may all face outwards: 4 
a Siege, the Place muſt be on their Bac 
and the Foot are to cover the Horſe, 
cauſe they can be ſooneſt at their Arm 
If the Enemy be near, the Cannon mu 
be planted on the Side next him; and! 
the Camp be to march, the Cannon mul 
be poſted to face the Road they are i 
march, rent $9 y | 
tndented Line. Running in and out lg 
the Teeth of a Saw, often us'd way „ 


EN. 
Bank of a Connterſcarp, upon a River, or 
oxfSca-ſide, and upon the Main Land, the- 
Deſign that one Part may flank another. - 
Independent Company, or Troop, Vide 
any and Troop, 

WM Infantry. The whole Body of Foot 
Woldiers, whether Independent Compa- 
ies, or Regimented. The ' Regiments-- 
f. Foot Guards take Place of all others, 
e reſt have Precedence according to Se- 
ority. This Precedence 1s for the eld-- 
Regiment to march in the Front, the 
xt in the Rear, and ſo on with the reſt. 
he eldeſt to incamp on the Right, the 
t on the Left, and ſo the reſt in 
ourſe. The Officers of Foot command + 
noſe of Horſe in Garriſon, but are com- 
landed by them in the Field. 

D Inſult, or To Aſault. Is to attack a a 
et by open Force, coming om without 
y Shelter to fall to Handy ſtrokes, with 
t making uſe of Trenches, Sappe; or o- 

r Forms of Art, to gain Ground Foot 
Foot. The Counterſcarp is generally 
ulted or aſſaulted, to prevent the Ene- 
es having time to ſpring the Fourneanx ' 
Rugaſſs they have prepar'd. In theſe 
ttacks,the Granadeers commonly march 
the Head of the other Troops, and 
re muſt be Pioneers ready to make a 
ddgment to ſecure the Poſt gain'd. 


lntrench d. Any Poſt fortify'd with an 
trenchment. „ 
at Irene hment. Any Work that fortifies 
on tel oft againſt the Enemies Attacks. It is 
ab E 5 8e 
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generally taken for a Ditch or Trench 
with a Paraper. Intrenchments are al 
made of Feſcines or Faggots, with Fart 
thrown over them, of Gabions, Hogſbead, 
or Bags fill'd with Earth, that cover the 
Men from the Enemies Fire. 

valide, A Soldier that has ber 
maim'd in the Wars. 

To Inveſt a Place Is to ſecure all the 4 
venues, and diftribute the Troops in t 
principal Poſts, till the Artillery, and ti 
reſt of the Army, come up. 

Iſeſele. Vide Triangle. 
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Aule for a Gun. A long Staff with 
Plate at the End of it, bow'd hi 
round to put the Charge into the Pie 
Lane. make a Lane. To draw u 
Men in two Ranks facing one another 
as on the Sides of a Street, or the like, fe 
y great Perſon to paſs th ,or ſome 
ku for a Soldier to run the Gauntlet 
Eanfp:fade. An Inferior Officer, ful 
ordinate to the Corporal, to aſſiſt him 
his Dury, and fu his Place in Abſene di 
France he has ſome Allowance extra foi 
inary, but not in England, He is gen 
rally exempt from common Duty, excef 
Rounds and Sentinels P:rd&ys. The tn 
Name is Außefadt, bur the L is adc 
from the French Article Le. 
Ligutengut G:neral. A Great Comma 
der, next in Place to the General of: 


Y || 
+ 1 | 
al Army, who in Battle commands one of 


lf the Lines or Wings; a Derachment when 
[ll they march, ot a flying Camp; a Quar- 


ber E Siege, - one of the Atracks, when] 
it is his ay Duty. . 
1 Liestenant. General of thi Artillery, The 


eil next to the General of the Artillery, ho 
in his Abſence has the whole Charge of 
ul ther belongs to it. | 
th Lieutenant dn Roy. The Govet- 1 
nor of all ſtrong Towns in France, who; 
is a Cheek upon the Governor, and com- 
mands in his Abſence. | 1 
Liememum. Colani of Horſe, Foot, or Dri- 
goons, The next in Poſt to the Colonel, | 
and commands in his Abſenee. The Nench 
have no Lieutenant · Colonels of Horſe. 
—.— — Horſe, Pong of m—_— 
cer of every or 
ny next in Poſt ro Esels, and who- 
commands in his Abſence. The Sni 
have no Lieutenants of Foot. 
Liewtenant Reformi'd. Vide Rem f. 
Lieutenant en Setend. Vide Seco. 
Life-Guards. Vide Guards de Cops. 
 Light-Horſe. This Name ts given to 
diſtinguiſh them from the Men at Artis 
formerly us d, who were all in Armour, 
i now tlie Gim Cairaſſiets. In Enthed, 
fl are now call'd £ight-Hhrfe, except rhe 
Troops of Liſe- Guards. In Paxce, they 
treept not only the Guard! de Ch, but 
the two Tr of Musketeers 4 Horſe- 
back, and all the Oendarmer-. We 
Line, in the Geomertical Senſe, fight- 


nes. 
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| fiesa Length without Breadth; in the Ar 
| Military it is taken ſeveral Ways. 
Line ; Is the drawing up of an Army 
for Battle, extending its Front as far a; 
the Ground will allow, that it may not 
be flank'd. The Turkiſh Armies often 
draw up in a crooked Line or Half- Moon, 
that, being very numerous, they may en- 
| Cloſe their Enemies. Chriſtian Armies 
enerally draw up in three Lines; the 
Hirſt, call'd the Van; the ſecond, the Main 
| Body ; and the third, the Reſerve ;. witha 
| convenient Diſtance between them, and 
Intervals, that they may not put one ano- 
ther into Confuſion. | 
„Line, in Fortification, bears ſeveral 
Significations. In drawing a Plan upon 
Paper, it is only a plain Line drawn from 
| one Point to another, On the Ground, 
ñjt is ſometimes taken for a Trench with 
| A Parapet, and ſometimes: for a Ro of 
Gabions, or Bags full of Earth, to cover 
Men from the Enemies Fire. So we 
ſay, when the Trenches were carry'd 
on within 3a Paces of the Glacis, we 
| grew two Lines, one on the Right, and 
ll the other on the Left, for a Place of 
Lin of Defence. A Line that repreſents 
the Flight of a Ball; but particularly a 
Musket Ball, from the Place where the 
W Musketc.r muſt. ſtand, ro ſcour the Face 
of the Baſtion, There are two ſorts of 
this Line; the Fichant, and the Razant 
or Flanking. | 
| Lint 
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Defence fd, or Fichant ; B a 
drawn from the Angle of the Cur. 
to the Point of the oppoſite Baſtion, 

ch is not to exceed 800 Foot; or, as 

french ſay, 1 20 Toiſes, becauſe that is 
length of the Port of a Musket, and 
that Point of the Curtin and Flank; 

Face of the oppoſite Baſtion is to be 
nded, as M. P Rg. 1. | 

us Razant, Stringent Or Flanking, or 
{ Flank, A Line drawn from the 
tof the Baſtion along the Face, till 
"mes to the Curtin, which. ſhews 
much of the Curtin will clear or 

the Face, as N. P. Hg.. 

me forming the Flank. A Line drawn 
the Angle, form'd by the two De- 
orges of the Baſtion, to the Angle 
te Flank, This only us'd by Dutch 
ineers. | „ uk :% 
its! Line. A Line drawn from the 

t of the Baſtion, to the Point where 
wo Demi-Gorges meet. 

mes of Circumvallation, and Contravak. 
. Vide Circumwvallation, and Cintra- 

A * 

ns of Communication: Are Trenches 

run from one Work to another, ſo that 
may paſs between them without be- 

:xpos'd to the Enemy; therefore the 

le Intrenchment round any Place is 

times called a Line of Communica- 
becauſe it leads to all the Works. 
wes of Approaches. Vide Approaches. 

. Vide Cerdeau. ' 4 
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Tv Line ledger, To t Mun. 
along COD A dc 
upon an that comes open, 
defend them from the Horſe.” 
Links of Dragoon or Granadeer 
ſes; are diſtintt Reins or Thongs of 
ther, made faſt to the Horſes Br 
with which Dragoofis and Gram 
when they diſmount, link or mid 
their —— one to —— = 
may not diſperſe ; every tenth Mu 
ing left a Horſe-back he d 8 
Tixier. Vide elan. 
Lee of Gun; is al! that Part 
belongs to the firing of ir, and 
the Cock, the Pan, 825 | 
| Lockſpit. The ſmall Cut er TW to: 
made wirh the „to mark ou 
friſt Lines of a Work ther is to be 
Ledgment; Is a Work made wil 
dangerous Poſt in carrying on + in 
as on the Coverr-wey, the Our-works 
Breach, in a Ditch, or any other Were 
in'd from the „to co 
Men from their Fire, either by 
up Earth, by Gabions or Bags fü 
Earth, Palifades, Wool-packs, Fat 
Mantelers, or any other thing that 
eover Soldiers in the Place rhey 
gmin'd, and reſolve to keep. 
Lam e. Vide Rhombus. 1 
Lunerre. A ſmall Work, Co 
or Envetepe, made in the Ditch befooÞv: 
Currin: Ie conſiſts of two Faces, 1 
an Angle inwards, and are & 
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le in Ditches full of Water, to ſerve 
Read of a Faufſe-Braye, and diſpure the 
ſhge of the Dirch. The Terre. plain 
it is rais'd but a little above the fur. 
he of the Water, and is but 12 Foot 

ad, with a Parapet three Fathom 
a, fo that the whole breadth of the 
e is five Fathom. Vide Connterguard, 
d Envelope. 
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Adrier. A thick Plank, generally 
us'd to cover the Mouth of a Pe- 
| when it is Charg'd, and apply'd 
th it to the Gates, or other Places, to 
torn or broke up. There are alſo 
iers made of longer Planks than thoſe 
the Petards, which are cover'd with 
n, and loaded with Earth to fave 
em from Fire. The Pioneers lay them 


why Wer the Seppes, or Lodgments, where 
her Were is need of being cover'd over-head. 
dead of them, y ſometimes uſe 


| Les Battle. Vide Barth, 

lain-Guard, Vide Guard. 

Mejor, There are feveral forts of Ma- 
all confiderable Officers, and that 
ght to be Men of Experience. They 
, a Major-General, a Major of 2 Bri- 


i dwn-Major 
Major. General, An Officer that receives 
General's Orders, and delivers them 


le, 2 Major of Horſe or Foot, and a 


our, 


| 
| 
1 
I 
| 
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out to the Majors of Brigades, with wh 
he reſolves what Troops are to ma 
Guards, to go out upon Parties, fo 
Detachmeats, or be tent on Conve 
He : alſo views the Ground. to incan 
and performs ſeveral. other Duties, l 
ing ſubordinate to the General and Lie 
tenant-General, and the next Supre 
Commanding Officer to them. 
Major ef a Brigade, either of Horſe, 
Foot, receives Orders, and the We 
from the Major-General, and gives the 
to the Major of each Regiment. 
Major of a Regiment of Horſe, Foot, 
Dragoons; Is to convey all Orders to t 
Regiment to draw it up, and exerciſe i ua 
to ſee it march in good Order; to lock 
its Quarters; to Rally it if broken, 6 
and is the only Officer among the Fa 
that is a Horſe-back in time of Scrvia 
to be every where as occaſion requires, 
Tom Major. The third. Officer ind 
der in a Garriſon, and next to the Dep. 
2 He ought to underſtu 
ortification, and has a particular Char 
of the Guards, Rounds, Patrouilles u 
Sentinels. 
| Mentclets, Blinds made of thick Plank 
Musket-proof, and often cover'd wilWht 
Tin, which the Pioneers generally 10 
before them, they being fix'd upe 
Wheels, to cover them. from the E 
mies Fire. There are double Mantd4 
which make an Angle, and ſtand Squi 
to form two Fronts, and cover the Fro 
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Theſe have double Planks, 
105 0 ramm'd in between them. 
hey muſt be five Foot * and Three 
breadth: They are ſometimes the 
ickneſs of two or — Planks, bound 
zether with Iron Plates. 
A Merch; Is either the moving of a 
dy of Men, or the Beat of Drum us'd 
hen Soldiers are upon March. 
n March; Is for a Body of Men to 
ve from one Place to another. 
Mercſchal de Bataille. It was once a di- 
nt Command; but this Duty being 
part of the Major-General's, it is 
executed by him. 
ſe M Nureſchal de Camp. A General Officer 
okift in Poſt to the Lieutenant-General, 
I find no difference betwixt him and 
Major-General. 
wiener de Camp; Is no other chan a co- 
res, Nel of Horſe, ſo call'd in France and 
in , where they give the Title of Co- 
els only to thoſe that command Re- 
tents of Foot and Dragoons ; whereas 
l us, they are all i ently call'd 

lonels. ; 
ter de Camp General. The Second 
lankWneral Officer over all the Regiments of 
'Wht-Horſe, and next to the Colonel- 
' roneral. He has a Regiment of Horfe 
onging to him, which takes the Second 

of Honour next to the Colonel-Ge- 
1:488a1's. This in Fance, for there is no 
qui b in the Engliſh Forces. 
tch, A ſort of Rope made on pur- 
pole, 


for 
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, which onde li at the B 

on gradually an . 
ever out as long as of it 

left. us'd for firing of Mari 
Makers — all forts of Great Gm 
is alſo laid in Mines that are to bloy 
ſo many Hours after, and the Time i 
by the Length of Match tix 

to burn before the fire comes to 

Powder ; and by: the ſame Rule, t 
that are us'd xo it, know how the 


Match-Lack ; is » Musker that is { 
with a Match fix'd on the Cock oper 
the Pan; now much out of uſe, I 
—_— being altogether prefer d be 


Ar in oe ven = 
general Rules eſtabliſk'd by E 


and grounded on Reaſon and "by 
ence, which being well obſerv'd, ali 
fortify'd ro them will be in a — 
ſture of Defence. The chief of tt 
theſe rhat follow. 

r. Ther: muſt be no part of che Fertifc 
but what is -- ppt ani flank'd by 
co e if any part were undeW:p 

zx would be more eaſily 

racked, as having no Defence fro: 
Place. 


2. The Place ſortify d muſt 
Parts round about it: Leſt the Enem) 


rhe opporrunity of concealing their 
ſigns, make their — under 


vert, or over. lock and batter the Pla 
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' The Works fartheſt rem from the 
er of the Place —— be open, and 
manded by the _—_ That A-y Ene- 
may be expos'd to the Beſieged, when 
h hove ance. themſelves Maſters of 
of them. 


4. The - yo. Angle, or the Point of the 
en, weft be of 70 Degrees at leaſt; That 

— be the ſtronger to withſtand the 

nmy's Battery. 

„. The Acnte Hank d Angle, the nearer it 

to 8 Right Angle, is the better. The 


3 


u ank d Angle, that is, a Right Angle, is 


Wrtainly the firmeſt againſt the Enemies 
_tteries. 
ll 6. The ſhorteſt Faces are the be; Becruſe 
e long Ones are the weaker, the Enemy 
au wing the more Front to attack them. 
Wowever; they muſt be at leaſt 40 or 50 
chom long, to be able to defend the 
28. oft have ſome under 
7. Toe muſt pave art 
ert. That is, it muſt be 1 an 
tillon, otherwiſe its Defences are 
in' d, and as ſoon as the Enemy is lodg- 
iin ho Counterſcarp, the Place muſt 
pitulate. | 
3 There muſt be a # Agreement be- 
en all the 4 7 — ro render 
porfe#. That is, ſuch Care muſt be 
ken, that the adhering too ſtrongly to 
e, does not prejudice another. 
M.rlon. That part of the Parapet which 
between two Embraxures of a Battery. 
be length of a Mcrlon is generally os 
oor 
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Foot next the Guns, and fix on the M 
fide. Its Height 6 Foot, and its Thi 
neſs 18. N | 
Military Execution. The ravaging ; 
deſtroying of a Country that refula 
pay Contribution. 
Mine. & Hole dug in a Wall, or u 
der Ground, and carry'd on like 2 
ſage or Alley, about four Foot ſquan 
with ſeveral Turnings and Windings | 
it. At the End of them, that is under ti 
Place deſign'd to be blown up, is... 
Chamber of the Mine. The further WM; 
it is carry d, the more Danger it is in 
being diſappointed by the Enemy; 
that it is beſt not to carry it too far, a 
to make a ſecond where the firſt has tak, 
effect. Vide Fourneau; Galery, and Pill 
or Well, Coff:rs and Foucades. 
_ Miners, Men appointed to work if 
the Mines, being a particular Companif 
of themſelves, commanded by a on | 
of the Regiment of 1 — 6 
iment 18 appointed r the dScrvice ( 
the Artillery. When the Miner is 
work, he wears a ſort of Hood, to ke 
the Earth, that falls, out of his Eyes. 
Minion Ordnance. A ſmall Gun 3 Inch 
Diameter in the Bore , 7 Foot lon 
weighing about 800 Pounds ; takes 
Charge of 2 Pounds 8 Ounces of Pol 
der, and carries a Bullet 2 Inches 7 Eigl 
Diameter, and 3 Pounds 4 Ound 
Weight. Its Shot point-blank 1 20 Pace 
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Winion, of the longeſt Sixe; Is 3 Incher 
Eights in the Bore, 8 Foot long, 
Wighs 1000 Pounds. Its Charge, 3 Pounds 
Junces of Powder, and carries a Bul- 
3 Inches Diameter, and weighin 
ounds 1 2 Qunces. Its Shot point-bl 
; Paces. | 
vat, Ditch or Foſſe. A Depth or Trench 
ound a Town or Fortreſs - which 
Ys under the Fire of the Ramparts, 
therefore be alſo well Flank'd. The 
adth and Depth of ir is more or leſs 
Wording to the nature of the Earth, ac- 
Wing to which the Slope of the Scarp 
Counterſcarp is alſo regulated. In 
it ought to be ſo wide, that no 
e or Ladder can be laid over it, that 
Atom 16 to 22 Fathom, and between 
Wand 16 Foot deep. Wer Ditches are 
ſys ſhallower than the Dry, but the 
are counted the beſt, If the Ditch 
Iry, or has but little Water, there is 
monly another fmall Trench cut 
round along the middle of it. 
eau. Some give this Name to a 
e Plat-Baſtion, rais'd before a Curtin 
is too long, and has two other Ba- 
at the Ends ; which being beyond 
ket-ſhot one of another, muſt be 
nded by this Plat-Baſtion. Sometimes 
rns to the Curtin, and ſometimes is 
ded by a Moat. 
t-Pagnote, or Poſt of the Fruulnerable. 
Weninence choſen out of Cannon-ſhor 
e Place beſieg'd, where curious 2 | 
ons 


1 


) 


— 
—— 
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ſons poſt themſelves, to ſee an An 
and the Manner of the Siege, out of [ 


r. 

Aprtar-Peice, A very ſhort Gun, 
an extraordinary large Bore, and a 
Chamber, this to hold the Charge 
Powder, the other to contain the h 
it is to throw. Theſe Mortars are a 
mounted on low Carriages, like t 
us'd at Sea, the Wheels being 
one Piece. They are not fir d right 
ward, like Cannon, but mounted inte 
Air, ſo that the Bomb aſcending a 
Heighth, falls with the greater 
and flies the further. Sometimes WM, 
Mortars are charg'd with Baskets ful 
Stones, which * throw into Te 
and do great Execution, bacauſe f 
thick, there is no Place of Safety 
them. 

Motions of an Army. The ſeveral 
ches and Countermarches it make 
changing of its Poſts, either for ba; 
Ground, to force an Enemy to! 
to avoid it, ar the like. 

Mount. Vide: Cavalier. 

To. Mount. To mount the Guard, 
on that Duty. To mount a Breac 
run up it in an Aſfault. 

To Mownt the Trenches. Vide Nen 

Muckst. The moſt convenient 
commoneſt Sort of Fire-Arm thats 
in War. — two — = oft 
Company, equentiy Or « 
gimemt of Foot, are med with 
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the reſt with Pikes They are to 
2 Bal} of about an Ounce Wei 
od 1 made to the ſame Bore, 
| reve uſefeſt by not * 
— be Length of the Line of 
is ſeerPd by the Diſtince a Muſ- 
wilt carry to do Execution, which is 
vcd about 240 Yards, and accords 
iff eheWorks are proportion'd. © 
whet Buckets, Theſe are about a Foot, 
Foor and half diph, 2 9 or 10 Irchies 
meter at battom, and a Foot at the 
{tee being fff > with Barth, there 
m to lay a Musker between. them 
We being fer on low Breſt-warks 
Firapets, or upon ſuch as are beaten 


reers. The Soldiers in Re- 

eng of Boot that are ard with. Muſ- 
„ In Bwnce, there * Compa- 

þ pe rapher Troops, ca ic 

or the R hai pF nds. gt com- 
d all of — exrcellentty well 
nted, who ſerve either a Foot or a 
rſe-back, and ſignañze themſelves up- 
u 1 are Occaſions, being chere 
h ); regent The King him- 

heir ge anckthe Officer com- 

ng each of is calf'd cura 
| ; yet each. of them commands 
. Edt both of Phe © DN and 
ordipg ex Pace of al 
e of either. They are ab 
dnn reg, and march ac ro. the Srotch 
darmer. 


Mus- 
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Murken. A ſhort Fire-Arm, wig 
pony large Bore to carry ſeveral: Mu 
or Piſtol Bullets, proper to fire am 
a Crowd, or to keep a Paſs. It is the 
E N * 

8 . eview rooPps fo ts 
an Account of their Numbers, and 
Condition they are in, viewing t 
Arms and Accoutrements, and acc: 
ing to the Number that appears, 
Pay for them is deliver'd to their ( 
cers. * | 

Maſtermaſter-General, Vide .Commiſ, 
General of Muſter. 

Muſter Rolls, The Rolls or Lift 
Soldiers found in each Company, Tu 
and Regiment, by which they are pal 
and the Strength of the Army is knowl i 

Muzzle ; Is the Mouth o any Pic 
at which it is loaded and diſcharg'd. 

Muzzle-Ring of a Gun. That v. 
encompaſſes and ſtrengthens the Mu 
or Mouth of a Cannon. 

O Nail Cannon, or, as ſome cl 
| To Cloy. To drive a large Mor 
by main Force into the Touch-hole Mel, 
Gun; or for want of Spikes, ſmall Fig"?! 
or other Stones; This renders the 4 
non unſerviceable, either ſtoppingup WM Cc 
Touch-hole, or, if the Spike en oF ne 
leaving it ſo large that it cannot be ih Cor 
becauſe it takes too much Vent ute. 
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he Remedy is, to drill a new Touch» 
le. The moſt honourable Thing the 
uriſon of a Place beſieg'd can propoſe 
» it ſelf in a Sally, is to Nail up the 
nemies Cannon. Some call it, To Cloy, 
was ſaid at firſt; but this as an anti- 
ted Word. 401 4 


0. | 
Ctogon, A Figure that has eight 
Sides, and as many Angles, capa» 
e of being fortify'd wich the like num» 
rof Baſtions. 
offcer, in general, ſignifies a Perſon 
it has ſome Command in the Body he 
rves in. But more ſtrictly it is taken 
y for choſe that have Commiſſions ; ſo 
includes all from the General to the 
oral in the largeſt Senſe, and in the 
neſt from the General to the Enſign 
wil Corner, for which Reaſon Officers are 
diſtinguiſh'd. | 
Gmeral Officers. Thoſe that have Power 
t only over one Regiment, Troop, or 
mpany ; but in general, over a Bod 
mpos'd Of ſeveral Regiments, Theſe 
the General, Lieutenant-General, 
yjor-General, Brigadicr»-General, Co- 
a Quarter-Maſter and Adjutant-Ge- 


l. Offers. Thoſe that have a Power 


th 


1 
he 


up Command over a whole Regiment; 
bY not only over one ſingle Troop, 
be il Company; which are the Colonel, 


t renant-Colonel, and Major: So cal. 


led, becauſe they appear moſt at the; 
Command when the Regiment draws 
into the Field; for not being ſubjeg 
common Duty of Mounting Guards 
Quarters, they are not there ſo much ſce 

Commiſſion-Officcrs. All thoſe that 
the King's Commiſſion, which are all fry 
the General to the Enſign and Cornet i 
cluſive. 

Subaltern-Officers. The Lieutenant, E 
ſign, and Cornet of Horſe, Foot u 
Dragoons, are ſo call'd. | 

Warrant, and Staff-Officers. Thoſe with 
have not the King's Commiſſion, but « 
appointed by the Colonels and Captai 
as Quarter-maſters, Serjeants, Corporiif 
and in the ſame Number are includ 
Chaplains and Surgeons. 

To open the Trenches. The firſt breaki 
of Ground made by the Beſiegers, in on 
to the carrying on their Approaches 
wards the Place beſieg'd. 

Order of Battle. The placing of the 
talions and Squadrons in one Line or mc 
according as the Ground will allow, 
ingage the Enemy to the beſt Advanty 

Orders, in general, ſignify all that 
commanded by Superiors, and is { 
times taken only for the Word. 

Order your Arms; Is to place the 
End of the Musket on the Ground, c 
ro the right Foot, with the right Hand 
der the Muzzle. The Pike is order 
the ſame manner, holding it with! 


right Hand the Height of the 
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Ordnance. Vide Cannon. 

Orgues, Long and ſubſtantial Pieces of 
ood,every one ſeparate from the other, 
inging with Ropes over the Gateway of 
City perpendicularly, and ready upon 
ny Surpriſe attempted by an Enemy, to 
let drop down in the Gateway to ſtop 
up, without being ſubject to the Dan- 
er that the Enemy may clap any Piece or 
WV ooden Horſe a- croſs the Gate, and fo 
uſep up the whole Range of Pieces, as may 
zppen with Portculliſſes, becauſe the Pieces 
ey conſiſt of being all made faſt to one 
other, when one ſtops all ſtop; whereas 
e Orgues being allo ſever'd from one a- 
ther, the topping of one is no hindrance 
che fall of the reſt; and therefore the 
are eſteem'd better than Portealliſſes. 
Orion, or Blind, A Maſs of Earth fac'd 
th Wall, advancing beyond the Epaul, 
Shoulder of Baſtions that have Caze- 
res to cover the Cannon in them, and 
vent its being diſmounted by the Ene- 
y. Some Orilns are round, and others 
oft ſquare, call'd Epaulments. 
Orthegraph.cal Scction, or Profile; is that 
taught which ſhews the thickneſs, 
eadth, depth, and height of any Work, as it 
old appear if perpendicularly cut off 
In the higheſt to the loweſt Part of it. It 

$ not repreſent the length of the Work, 
ich the #/an does; but then the Plan does 
thhew the height and depth, but repre- 
Sthe breadth, Fig. 2, 


F 2 Ex. 


Explanation of Fig. 2. 
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The Level of the Plain. 

The Baſe of the Rampart. 

The Fauſſe Braye, 

The Space of the Fauſſe- Braye. 

The Baſe of the Parapet | 
Fauſſe-B aye. 

The Berme or Foreland. 

The Rrerath of the Ditch. 

The Covert- way. 

The Glacis. 

The Breadth of the Banquet if 
Fauſſe- Braye. 

The Breadth of the Banquet of 
Covcrt-way. 


2, 26. The Height of the Rang. 


The inward Talus of the Rampe 

The outward Talus of the Ram) 

The Baſe of the Parapet. 

The Hei ght of the Parapet. 

The Glacis of the Parapet. 

The Height of the Banquet. 

The Height above the Banquet. 

The Height of the Banquet of 
Faufſ--Braye. 

The Glacis of the Fauſſe Brat, 

The Depth of the Ditch. 

The Talus of the Ditch. 

The Eſc arp. 

The Counterſcarp. 

The Breadth/of the Cuwette. 

De Depth of the Cuvette. 

The Talus of the Cuvette. 

The Depth of the Covert-way. 

The Terre-plain of the Ramp, 
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Out- works. All the Works that con qu 
the Body of a Place next the Campaig 
as Ravelins, Half. Moons, Horn- Mori, 1 
nailles, Crown-works, Swallow's-Tails, Ne 
Jopes, and the like. Ir is a general R 
That if there be ſeveral Ont-works ou 
before another, to cover one and the ſan, 
Tenaill: of a Place, thoſe that are near 
the Place muſt gradually, one after anWho! 
ther, command thoſe that are fartheſt She; 
vanc'd out into the Campaign; that Plat 
muſt have higher Ramparts, that ti tio 
may over-look and fire upon the Beſiegſhnd 
when they have poſſeſs'd themſelves 
the fartheſt, The Gorges of them mu 
be always plain, for fear, if they had uſhlac 
Parapet, it might ſerve the Beſiege id 
when they are Maſters of it, to conffbur 
themſelves againſt the Fire of the Hnid 
ſieg d; and therefore the Gorges are uſſtan 
ly Paliſado'd to prevent Surpriſe. det! 

Oxygen. Vide Triangle. 
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I Ace. A Meaſure us'd in Fortificati Can 
and much ſpoke of in Military Dine 
cipline. There is a Common and a C P. 
metrical Pace. The Common Pace is tio! 
nerally counted a Yard, the Geome ti P 
5 Foot. An Italian Mile is 1000 GeomſWinal 
trical Paces, and three of theſe MilyWex! 
French League. Poy 
Paliſades, Paliſadoes, or Piles. Giffon 
Wooden Stakes, or Spars, 6 or 7.00 Cha 
qua 
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oWquare, and 8 Foot long, whereof 3 Foot 
iure let into the Ground. They are plan- 
ed on the Avenues of all Places that may 
he carry'd by Aſſault, and even by regu- 
Wir Attack. Some Paliſades are drove 
lown-right into the Ground; others make 
n Angle, bowing down a little towards 
he Ground next the Enemy, that if the 
ould throw Cords about them to pull 
em up, they may ſlip off. Paliſades are 
Wplatited on the Berme, or Foreland of Ba- 
ions, and at the Gorges of Half-Moons, 
nd other Out-works. The Bottom of 
he Ditch is alſo paliſado'd ; but above 
Wi, the Parapet of the Covert-way. Some 
place the Paliſadoes three Foot from the 
aid Parapet outwards to the Campaign; 
Put of late they have been planted in the 
iddle of the Cove t- way. They are to 
and ſo cloſe, that no Interval remain 
between them, but what will ſerve for 
he Muzzle of a Musket, or to thruſt a 
ike through. Paliſades are either pull'd 
ip ſhaking them with Ropes, cut down 
the Granadeers, beaten down with 
annon, or burnt down with tarr'd Faſ- 
ines or Faggots. 

Pan. The ſame as the Face of a Ba- 
Won. Vide Face. 
Pan. The Pan, in Fire-Arms, is a 
mall Iron Cavity, ſticking to the Barrel, 
leert to the Chamber, to contain as much 
Powder as will take Fire without, and 
onvey it through the Touch-hole to the 
large within. 
E 4 Parad. 
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Parade. The Place where Troops i 


ſemble or draw together, in order t 
Mount Guards, or for any Service. 
Parallel. Tho this be properly a Tem 
in Geometry; yet being often us'd 
Fortification, it deſerves to be explain 
Parallel Lines, are thoſe which are of u 
equal Diſtance from one another in even 
Part of them, and will ſe continue, tho 
never fo far extended; ſo that they ca 
never meet, dr draw nearer. The oppe 
fite Sides of a Square, are parallel to on 
another. The Ranks of a Batalion ar 
parallel, and ſo are the Files. The Cou 
terſcarp is draum parallel to the Face of 
its Baſtion, and generally the Line d 
Approaches is drawn Parallel to the Face 
the Place attack'd, to prevent its 
ing Enfiladed, or Scour'd in length. 
Parapet,or Breaſt- work. A Work raisl 
to cover Men againſt the Enemies Can 
non, and Small-Shot, on Ramparts, B. 
ſtions, &c. and muſt be made of Earth 
and not of Stones, leſt they, being beste 
to picces, do Miſchief, It is eighteen ot 
twenty Foot thick, ſix Foor high tc 
wards the Place, and four or five towards 
the Campaign; which Difference 0. 
Height makes the Glacis, or Slope fo 
the Musketeers to fire down into the 
Ditch, or at leaſt upon the Counterſcary. 
The Name of Parapet, is given in genen 
to any Line that covers Men from the Ene 
mies Fire; ſo there are Parapets of Barrels 


of Gabions, and of Bags fill'd with Rey | 
| ark 
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Park of the Artillery, A Poſt in the 
amp, out of Cannon-Shot of the Ene- 
y, and fortify'd to ſecure the Maga- 
„ines and Ammunition ; where, to pre- 
| cat Accidents of Fire, only Pikemen 

o Duty. Every Attack at a Siege, has 

ts Park of Artillery, FE 
nll Pork, of Proviſions. A Place appointed 
bon the Rear of every Regiment, for Sut- 
ers and others to bring Things to ſell. 
1 7 furniſh the Army. 
rler. To beat or ſound, a: Pazley, 

Wide Chamaade; / 
mol 2artiſan. A good Partiſan. is an able 
« ounning Soldier, well skill'd in command- 
og a Party, who knows the Country, 
F.1d how to avoid Ambuſhes, and ſur- 
rize the Enemy. 

partu iſan or Pertuiſan, A Weapon not 
iouWnlike a Halbert, us'd ſometimes by 
CanWicutenants of Foot. . 

0 Party. A ſmall Body of Horſe or Foot 
arthMcor out to diſcover, or upon any Milita- 
stell Execution. The King of France, to 
n orevent Robberies, has order'd, That all 
to erties of Enemies, under 15 in Number, 
arafat do not produce an Order under a 
, offÞommanding Officer's. Hand, if taken, 
e folie ſent to the Gallies as Robbers, 
the Par de Souris, Vide Foreland. 
carl Paſſe-Folans. Vide Faggots. 
neral Pate. A Platform, like that they cal“ 
Ene. Horſc-ſhoe,, not always regular, bur 
creo! the moſt part oval, encompals'd wich 
arth karapet, without any other Defence 

Part F 5 For 
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for the moſt part, except only that fore. 
right, and' having — to flank it 
hey are commonly erected in Marſty 
Grounds to cover a Gate of a Town. 
Patroyille. A Round oing about in 
the Night, confiſting 4 y of five c 
fix Men commanded by a Serjeant, ( or 
of fewer, if Horſe ) that ſer out from the 
Corps de Garde, to ſee what is done in the 


Streets, and keep Peace and Quietneſ' 


in the Town. 

Pay. Is the Wages given to a Soldier 
for his Maintenance in his Prince's Set. 
vice, and is greater or leſs, according to 
the Cuſtom: of ſeveral Countries. 

Pay-Maſter; Ts he who is intruſted with 
the Money, and has the Charge of pay: 
ing the Soldiers. 

Pedrero. A ſmall ſort of Cannon, moſt 
us d aboard Ships, to fire Stone or bro. 
ken Iron upon Boarding. Some of them 
are made to open at the Breech, to take 
in the Charge that way. 

Pelaton. Vide Platoon. 

Pemagon. A Figure of five Sides, and 


as many Angles, capable of being fort" 


ty'd with the ſame number of Baſtions 
Perpendicular. A right Line, falling 
from, or lifring it ſelf upon another up 
right, without inclining one way or 
other, and making the Angles on bot 
Sides equal. : 
Perard. An Engine of Metal, almoſt in 
the Shape of a Hat, about 7 Inches deep 
and about 5 Inches over at the Moutt 


When 
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When charg'd. with fine Powder well 
beaten, it is cover'd with a Madrier, or 
Plank, bound down faſt with Ropes run- 
ning throngh Handles which are round 
the Rim near the Mouth of it, This P:- 
tard is applied to Gates or Barriers of 
ſuch Places as are deſign'd to be ſur- 
priz d, to blow them up. They are alſo 
us'd in Counter-Mines to break through 
into the Enemies Galeries, and diſappoint 
their Mines. 

Pick ate. Us'd in digging Ground when 
too hard for the Spade; but too common 
to require more to be ſaid of them, tho 
mention'd as being a Tool very neceſfary 
n an Army. 

Picket, or Piquet. Guard. Vide Guard. 

Picker or Piquet; Is a Stake ſharp at the 
End, which ſerves to mark out the. 
Ground and Angles of a Fortification, 
when the Engineer is laying down the 
plan. They are commonly pointed with 
Iron. There are alſo large Piquets, which 
ire drove into the Earth, to hold together 
the Faſcines or Faggors, in any Work caſt 
up in haſte. Pzrckets are alſo Stakes drove 
into the Ground, by the Tents of the 
the Horſe in the Field to tie their Horſes. 
to, and before the Foot to reſt their Arms 
about them in a Ring; each Company 
has commonly three, two for Muskets, 
and one for Pikes. Horſemen that have 
committed any conſiderable Offence, are 
tentenc'd to ſtand upon the Picket, which | 
u, to have one Hand ty'd up as high as it 
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can ſtretch, as he ſtands upon his Toe 
of one Foot, upon a little Stake drove i 
to the Ground for that Purpoſe ; ſo t 
they neither ſtand nor hang, nor can the 
change Feet to eaſe themſelves. 
Pieces, ſignify Cannon. As Battering 
Pieces, ſuch as are us'd at Sieges, and a 
generally 24 Pounds. Field, pieces th 
carry about 10 or 12 Pound Balls, gen 
rally planted in the Van, as the hez 
Cannon is in the main Battle. 

Pike. A Weapon for a Foot-Soldi 
made of a long Staff, ſmall- and round 
and axm'd at the end with a ſharp Irc 
Spear. Generally in a Company of Foot 
the two Thirds are Musketeers, and t 
others Pikemen. The Pikes are 14 0 
18 Foot long, When a. Batalion | 
form'd to engage Horſe in open Field 
the Pikes are fo order'd,. that they may 
face and charge every way, to cover not 
enly the Musketeers, but the Colour 
Drums and Baggage. Bayonettes, 0 
mort Swords, made to clap into the 
Muzzles of Muskets, ſerve very well ins 
ſtead of Pikes. 

Pioneers, Sometimes Men brought in 
from the Country to Work; but fos 
the moſt part, the Soldiers perform this 
Duty, 

4 Place, It is commonly us'd to fight 
fy the body of a Fortseſs. 

Place of Arms. Thus ablolutely taken, 
' 35 a {ftrong City choſen for the chief Mw 
£24anc of au Army. | * 
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place of Arms in a Garriſon, A large 
in hen Spot of Ground, either in the midſt 

the City where the great Streets meet, 
between the Ramparts and the Houſes, 
the Garriſon to Rendezvous in up- 
in any ſudden Alarm, or other Occaſi- 


Place of Arms of an Attack, or Trench, A 
t near it, ſhelter'd by a Parapet, or 
nument, for Horſe and Foot to be at 
ir Arms, to make good the Trenches 
inſt the Sallies of the Enemies. Theſe 
s are ſometimes cover'd by a Rideau, 
Riſing Ground, or elſe by a Cavin, or 
z Valley, which ſaves the trouble of 
ifying them with Parapets, Faſcines, 
bions, Barrels, or Bags of Earth. They 
always open in the Rear, for their 
eloWitcr Communication with the Camp. 
When the Trench is carry'd on to the 
is, they make it very wide, that it 
y ſerve for a Place of Arms. 
Place of Arms of a Camp. A ſpacious 
e of Ground at the Head of the Camp, 
n out the Army im order of Battle. 
Place of Arms of a Troop of Horſe, or Com- 
of Foot in the Camp. The Sport of 
ound on which the Troop or Com pa- 
draws out. 
un, or Ichnagraphy. The Draught on 
vile Ground of any Fortification, ſhewing: 
length of its Lines, the Angles they 
en, Wm, the diſtances between them, the 
Mi- 4th of the Moats, and thickneſs of 
; Ramparts and Parapets, So het 
| P 
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Plan repreſents a Work as it would y 
= on the plain Field, were it cut. 
evel with the Foundation; but it dy 
not ſhew the heighth and depth of «ll 
ſeveral Parts of the Work, which b 
longs :o the Profile; and this does not 
preſent the length, it being common 
them both to expreſs the breadth x 
thickneſs of each Part. 

Platform. Vide Battery. 

Platoon, or rather Peloton. A ſm 
fquare Body of Musketeers, ſuch 2 
us'd to be drawn out of a Batalion ( 
Foot, when they form the hollow Sc 
to ſtrengthen the Angles. The Gran 
diers are generally thus poſted. Pelotm 
the French Word, from whom we took! 
and the vulgar Corruption has brought 
to be pronounc'd Platoon. 

Point- blank. Is the Shot of a Gun 
vell'd in a direct Line, without movnWu 
ing or ſinking the Muzzle, which is ug 
for Battery of Works, and ſweeping ne 
at hand. The Point-blank of any co 
mon large Cannon is not above 
"pas. The Spot of G 

Polygon. Figure or Spot of Grout 
*. to be, or 4 fortified. 

Interior Polygon. The main Body of t 
Work, or "Town, excluding the Ou 
works. 

Exterior Polygon. The Out-lines of 


the Works, drawn from one outm( 


Angle to another quire abour. 


PO 
nll Regolar Polygon, That whoſe Sides and 


ngles are equal t& one another. 

Irregular Polygon. That which has un- 
qual Sides and Angles. 

pont de Jon c. Vide Bridge. 

Pon'on, or Floating Bridge: An Inven- 
n to paſs over a Water. It is made of 
great Boats, plac'd at fome diſtance 
m one another, both plank'd over, as 
the Interval between them, with Rails 
the Sides, the whole ſo ſtrong built, 
at it can carry over Horſe and Can- 


Pont Volant. Vide Bridge. 
Poyren dis, Heſs or Sarrazine, Several 
it Pieces of Wood laid a-croſs one 
other, and pointed at the Ends with 
n, the whole like a Harrow. Theſe 
{uſe to hang over the Gate-ways of 
fy'd Places, to be ready to Jer drop 
wn into the ſaid Gate-way to keep 
t an Enemy that ſhould come by Sur. 
ne, if there ſhould not be Time or 
portnnicy to ſhut the Gates: But 
Orgu:s are counted better. Vide 


EJ. 
ou pet. Any Spot of Ground, whether 
ty'd or not, which is capable of 
ing Soldiers. So we ſay, To gain 
Woſt with Sword in Hand; To relieve 
Poſts, that is, the Guards of the 


Avene a Poſt. A Spot of Ground be- 
2. other Poſts, to ſecure thoſe be- 


Peſtern. 
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Poſtern. A ſmall Door in the Flank! 
a Baſtion, or other part of a Garriſon, 
march in and out unperceiv'd by d 
Enemy, either to relieve the Works, 
to make Sallies. N 

Pouches; Are ſuch as the Granadie 
have to carry their Hand-Granades | 
being of Leather, with a Spring to ope 
and ſhut, large, and hanging by the dd 
diers Side. 

Powder. A Compoſition of Charcc 
duſt, Salt-petre and Brimſtone, too v 
known to require any further Accou 
to be given of it. 

— Is to hold the Musket Breaf 
high, upon a Level, againſt the Soldier 
Breaſt, or Shoulder, ready cock d, to f 
upon an Enemy. 

Prieſts Cap. Vide Bonet 4 Preſtre. 

Primer; Is a Bandaleer, which carng 
the Powder for Priming of the Muke 
or a Horn for Priming of Cannon. 

To Prime; Is to put Powder into ti 
Pan of ſmall Arms, or on the Touch 
hole of great Guns. 

Poiſe. To Poiſe the Musket, is 
hold it in the Right Hand under tt 
Lock,. with the Muzzle upright, cl 
trom rhe Body. 

Proclamation. Vide Ban. 

Profile. V ide Orthographical Section. 

Proviſions. Are all ſorts of Food for ti . 
Army. 4 

Prowoſt Marſhal. An Offices appointeWro, 
to ſeize and ſecure Deſerters, and 

0 


- 


arne 


II. 
inte 


I's 


dau 


ther Criminals, and to ſet Rates on Pro- 
iſions in the Army. He has a Lieute- 
int and a Clerk, and a Troop of Pro- 
ſt's or Marſhal's Men a Horſeback; as 
ſo an Exe cutioner, 

Puſh the Pike. The Pike being charg'd, 
is deſcrib'd before, the Man thruſts it 


ward with his Right Hand, — 
0 


e Left with it at the ſame time, and 

ws it back to the Poſture it was in 
fore, which is to oppoſe Horſe or Foot 
rancing to break in upon the Bata- 


Q. 


JV aarane. An Inſtrument which is 
the fourth part of a Circle; and 

tefore call'd by this Name, us'd by 

unners for Levelling, Mounting, or 
baſing their Pieces. 

D Quadrat, or Square a Piece. Is to 

whether it is duly plac'd, and well 


ed on the Carriage and Wheels. 


Quarter, or Quarters; has ſeveral Signi- 
ations in Martial Affairs. 
Rarter ; Signifies the ſparing of Mens 
ves, and giving good Treatment to 
emies — 9 . So we ſay, The 
nquerors offer'd good Quarter. The 
kmy ask'd Quarter. We gave no Quar- 
1 
A Quarter ; ſignifies not only the 
found a Body of Men incamps on, but 
Troops themſelves. Therefore we 


ſay, 


Qu 
ſay, To beat up the Enemies Quart 
Such a Quarter is well 1 1 

A Quarter at a Siege. An Incampme 
— any of the principal Avenues offer 
Place, either Commanded by the ont 
of the Army, and then call'd the Kü 
or the General's Quarter; or by a Lap 
tenant-General . 

Winter-Quarteys; Sometimes is tuen 
for the Interval of Time between tie 
Campaigns, but more generally fort 
Place or Places where Troops are Lodi ! 
during the Winter. So we fay, 
Army is marching into Winter Quart 
The Winter Quarters are ſettled; J 
Winter Quarters will be bur ſhort. 

Quarters of Refreſhment, The Place ori 
ces, where Troops, that have been m 
haraſs'd, are put in to recover themſeh 
during ſome time of the Summer, or dei 
for the Campaign. This is often don 
hot Countries during the violent Heat 

Quartermaſter. An Officer, whoſe | 
Cipal Buſineſs is to look after the Q 
ters of the Soldiers. There is a Cf 
termaſter-General of the Army. Eva"! 
Regiment of Foot has a _ 
ſter, and every Troop of Horſe one. i © 

Quene d'yronde, or Swallow's-Tail. Al 
tach'd or Out- work, whoſe Sides 0! 
towards the Head, or Campaign, 
draw cloſer or narrower towards 
Gorge. There are Single and Dog 
Tenaill:s, and Horn- works, call'd by N. 
Name of Queue d'yronde, or Swallow . 


RA 
cauſe their Sides, inſtead of being pa- 
el, open towards the Head, and grow 


row at the Gorge, as was ſaid before. 


hen theſe Works are caſt up before the 
font of a Place, they have this Fault, 
t they do not ſufficiently cover the 


"Winks of the oppoſite Baſtions ; but be- 


es that, Engineers ſometimes muſt 
rk cg no, to the Ground and Si- 
ation ; they have this Advantage, that 


y are extraordinary well flank'd b 
e Place, which diſcovers all the lengt 
their Sides the — Vide Trnaille. 


Rabanct. The ſmalleſt Piece of 


k 
Cannon but one, being one Inch 


four * ＋ Diameter in the Bore, 
1 


Foot fix Inches long, 300 Pounds 
tight, takes a Charge of 6 Ounces of 


Movder, and carries a Shot one Inch and 


Eights Diameter, and Eight Ounces 


Wright. The Point-blank ſhot of the 


ece is 70 Paces. 
Te Raiſe a Siege. Is to give over the 


Witack of a Place, and to quit the Works 
oon up againſt it, and the Poſts taken 


by | 


p 1-0 


out it. 

Rammer, or Scourer; Is a Rod belonging 
all Fire-Arms, proportionable to the 
vgrh and Bore of them, ſerving ro 
ſt down the Powder and Ball, and 
s them cloſe, that the Shot may come 
It with the more Force. Piſtols and 
Inkets have them under the Stock, with 
aal Plates or Rings which hold _ 


RA 
faſt. For Cannon, they are carry'd loo{eve! 
with a Spunge to cleanſe thoſe Gun 
that no Fire may remain in them W ee, 
diſcharg'd. ly 
Rampart. Some will call it Ram 
but im] . The great Maſſy Bui 
of Earth rais d about a Place to reſiſ ii $41 
Enemies great Shot, and cover the Bui 
ings. On it is rais d a Parapet towuſ Re4 
the Campaign. It is not to be abe 
three Fathom high, and ten or twelve Ne 
thickneſs, unleſs more Earth be taken ¶ Nee 
of the Ditch than can be otherwiſe 
ſtow'd. The Rampart of Half-Moon: 
the better for being low, that the Muske 
of the Defendants may the better rei 
the bottom f uh Ditch; but it muſt Wide 
fo higl as nor ta be commanded by d 
Cove t. way. 
Ranforce-ring of a Gun. That which 
next before the Touch-hole, between 
and the Trunions, 
Rank, The ſtrait Line the Soldier 
a Batalion or Squadron make, as the 
ſtand Side by Side. To double the Rang 
is to put two Ranks into one, ſo the Fi 
- ; e thinner, and the Ranks the clolt 
Rat ion. A Day's Allowance of Brei 
or of Forrage, given to every Man . 
Horſe. 
Ravelin;. Is like the Point of a Baff 
on, with the Flanks cut off, as conſiſti 
of only two Faces, which make an 49 
Saillant. It is plac'd before a Curtin, 


cove 
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rer the oppoſite Flanks of the two next 
tions 3 - or to cover a Bridge and 
te, being always beyond the Moat, 
ly Engineers now uſe this word Rave- 
for the Soldiers generally call it a 
- Mon. Vide Half-Moon. 

Rant. Line of Defence Razant. Vide 


505 
"Ne 


Rear, in general, is the hindmoſt part 
the Army, or the Ground behind it. 
fear, Or Rear=Guard, The laſt of the 
ee Lines of an Army drawn up in Ba- 
s, whereof the firſt is the Yan or Vax- 
d, the ſecond the Main Body, and the 
the Rear - Guard, or, by another Name, 
hc Corps de Reſerve, or Body of Reſerve. 
ide Line. 

Rear-Rank, The laſt Rank of a Bata- 
n, or Squadron, 

gear Half-Files, The three hindmoſt 
aks, when a Batalion is drawn up fix 


p. | 

Recoil of Cannon. The Motion, or 
n, it takes backward when fir'd, 
ud by the force of the Fire, which 
een the Piece is diſcharg'd, ſeeking 
ey way to fly out, drives the Gun back, 
4 the Powder and Ball forwards. A 
non generally recoils ten or twelve 


de Batteries is commonly made to in- 
Baſi ne or ſtoop a little towards the Embra- 
ia e. 

| ü keeruite. New Men rais d to ſtrengthen 
in, e Forces on foot, either to make the 
co | Troops 


dot; to leſſen which, the Platform of 


| 
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Troops and Companies more numer 
than they were at firſt, or to fill up t 
Places of Men kill'd. 

Rectangle. Vide Triangle. 
Redans or Indented Works; Are Li 
that form ſeveral Angles, in and out, 
flank one another. The Parapet of t 
Covert-way is for the moſt part carry d. 
after this manner, and the ſame is do 
on the Sides of a Place that are next to 
Marſh, or River. Vide Inden ed Line. 
Redoute A {mall Square Fort, to ſe 
for a Corps de Garde. They are us 
ſecure the Lines of Circumvallation: 
Contravallation, and the Approach 
They are alſo made ſometimes upon eve 

Traverſe of the Trenches to defend ti 
Workmen againft the Sallies of the 
ſieg'd. They are often us'd before ſtui * 

— at ſmall — — (| 
ounte to e Enemy at 
os, od — > Sallies * * 
Garriſon. Theſe Realaubes are ſometim 
— and ſometimes lefs ; but ti 
arapet not being to refiſt Cannon, is 
n ick, with two or tu 
oot-banks, and the Ditch about the lan 
breadth and depth. 
Reform. To Reform, is to reduce 
Body of Men, either disbanding d 
whole, and putting the Officers and Me 
into other Bodics, or only breaking a pi 
and retaining the reſt. 
Reform A Officer. He whoſe Company! 
Troop is broke or disbanded, and yet 
: 8 


R E 
inu'd in Whole or Half. Pay, till 
ſerving his Right of Seniority, and 
nuing in the Way of Preferment. 
giment. A Body of ſeveral Troops 
Horſe, or Companies of Foot, and 
manded by a Colonel. Independent 
panies belong to no Regiment. The 
aber of Troops or Companies that are 
m a Regiment has never been aſcer- 
d, no more than the number of Men 
are to form a Troop or Company. 
there are Regiments of Horſe of 
Men, and ſome in G:rmany of 2000. 
there are Regiments of Foot of 12 or 
Companies, which may make 7 or 
Men, and the Regiment of Picardy 
france confiſts of 120 Companies, 
ich — Fifty in a Company amount to 
o Men. ˖ 
einen of Guards. Vide Guards. 
ular Attacks. Vide Attacks. 
Relais, Vide Preland. 
ive, To Relieve the Guard, or 
eve the Trenches, is to bring freſh 
ic en upon the Guard, or into the Tren- 
and ſend thoſe to Reſt that have been 
ng Duty there before. 
Remont. To Remount the Cavalry, is 
lace furniſh Horſes for thoſe who have had 
s kill'd, or difabled. | 
Rnd:vouz. The Place where Troops 
to aſſemble. 
Reſerve, or Corps de Reſer ue. Vide Line 
dettle, and Rear-Guard, 


Rer i- 
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: Retirade, A Retrenchment, com 
Iy conſiſting of two Faces, which Mead 
an Angle inwards, and rais'd in the Mate 
of a Work that is intended to be 
Foot by Foot, when the firſt DefenWeclt 
are broke down. Sometimes it is a Tre 
with a Parapet, and ſometimes it is ¶ Re: 
made of Faſcines loaded with Earth, 
Gabions, of Barrels or Bags full of E 
with a Ditch, or without, and with Witte: 
lifades, or without. Rea 

Retraite. Vide Foreland. 
Retrenchment; Is taken for any ſon bet! 
Work, or Intrenchment, or Defe 
with a Ditch and Breſt. work; but N. 
properly it is that which is behind N 
ther; as when Men are beaten from atho 
Poſt, they throw up another Retren 
ment within it. Sometimes Retrendiite 
ments are call'd Cuttings of, and ind 
both Words ſigniſie the ſame thing, of *** 
ly the firſt is French. The Name 1s proj N 
becauſe that Part of the Defence, wh 
was loſt, is cut off by the new M 
Vide Intrenchments. | | | 
Returns of the Mine. Vide Gal-:ry. WW" 
Returns of the Trench, The ſeveral Be 
ings and Oblique Lines of the Trend 
drawn in ſome mealure parallel to! 
Sides of the Place attack d, to prevent. 
ing enfiladed, or having the Ener 
Shot ſcour along the Length of the Li 
Theſe Returns make a great Diſtance! 
tween the Tail and the Head of the Ti 
ches, which are but at a ſmall Diſta 
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e ſtraight way. Therefore when the 
lead is attack d by any. Sally, the Vo- 
nteers and Braves among the Beſiegers 
ap over the Line, and run out of all 
elter to repulſe the Sally, and cut off 
Enemies Retreat. ; 
Reverſe, ſignifies on the Back, or be- 
d. So we ſay, a Reverſe View, a Re- 
e Commanding Ground, a Reverſe 
kttery. 
= The Appearance of any Bod 
Troops under Arms, to be view 
hether they are compleat as to Num- 
, and well condition'd. 
Rhine-land Rod, A Meaſure us'd in Fo- 
cation by Dutch Engineers, being two 
Mthom, or twelve Foot. 
Wl Rhmboid. A Figure that has the op- 
ite Sides and Angles equal, yet neither 
the Sides, nor all the Angles, but on- 
two of each. | 
Ml Rhembus, or Lozange. A Square Figure 
Wt has the four Sides equal, but not 
e Angles, whereof two are obtuſe, and 
Fo acute. It is what we vulgarly call 
anant-cut, like the Glaſs of old Wins 


vs, 
Ml Rideau. A ſmall riſing Ground run- 
ng along a Plain, and ſometimes almoſt 


| rallel ro the Front of a Place, to which 


is my prejudicial, as being a Work 
dy thrown up to cover the Enemy. 


is properly ſo call'd, becauſe Rideau in 
ach is a Curtin, and this is, as it were, 
| 4 
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a Curtin drawn by Nature to hide M 
from the Town. ea 

Round, A Watch commanded by x 
Officer that goes in the Night about t 
Ramparts of à ſtrong Place, to obſen 
whether the Sentinels are watchful une 
their Duty, or in the Streets of a Tom 
to keep good order. 

To Roul. Officers of equal Quality, wh 
mount the ſame Guards, and do the fa 
28. relieving one another, are ſaid y 
Roul; as * 18 with Captains, an 
Subalterns with Subalterns. They con 
mand one ar-other according to the Dat 
of their Commiſſions. | 

To Run the Gauntlet. When a Sold 
has committed ſome conſiderable Offenct 
and is ſentenc'd to run the Gauntlet, d 
Regiment is drawn up making a Lan: 


with every Man a Wand in his Hand, th 


Criminal runs through with his Back: 
ked, and every Man has a Stroke at hin 
If it be intended to make the Puniſhme 
rigorous, the Officers have a watchft 
Eye to ſee that the Men do not favour ti 
Criminal, and puniſh any that preſume 
ſo to do. | | 
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Ace- a. Trrre. Vide Canvas Bag. 
Safe- Guard. A Protection the Princ 
or his General gives to ſome of the En 
mies Country to be ſecur'd from bein 


ravag'd by his Men, or quartering thet 


bold 
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eder left inſuch Places to ſecure them 


czinſt their own; Men, are calFd- Safe 
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zater, the loweſt Sort. A Cannon three 
aches and four Eights Diameter in the 
ore, eight Foot long, 1400 Pounds 

eight: Its Charge of. Powder three 
pounds ſix Ounces, and cartzes a Butler 
reer Inches and two Eights 4 
ad four Pounds twelve Ounces Weight. 


d ihe Point-blank Shot of it 150 Paces. 


Saker Ordinary, A Gun three Inches 
x Eights Diameter in the Bore, nine 
dot long, 1500 Pounds Weight, takes 
our Pounds for ity Chatge of Powder,and 
xrries a Bullet three Iaches and four 
ights Diameter; and ſix Pounds Weight. 


ts Point-blank Shot 1650 Paces. 


Saler of the largeſt Sixe. Four Inches 
Diameter in the Bore, ten Foot long, 
1800 Pounds Weight: Its Charge 5 Pounds 


f Powder; the Diameter of its Shot three 


ches and 6 Eights, the Weight of it 
ren Pounds five Ounces, the Point- 


link Shot of the Piece 163 Paces. 


A Sally. In French, Sertie. The iſſuin 
ut of the Beſieg'd from their Works, an 
falling upon e Beſiegers to cut them 
off, and deſtroy their Works, as they of- 
ten do in ſucceſsful Sallies, killing many 
Men, deſtroying the Trenches and Batte 
nes, and'nailing the Cannon. To make 
# Sally; to repulſe a Sally; to cut off a 
rk that is, to-get between them that 

e it and Home. 
G 2 Salute. 
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Salate. A Difcharge of Cannon 
Small- ſhot, or both, in Honour of ſom 
Perſon of extraordinary Quality. IA 
Colours fo ſalute Royal Perſons and Gy 
nerals, which is done bowing them don 
to the Ground. T — ba 
- Sappe. A rench carry'd far in 
the X deſcending ' by Steh 
from top to bottom, ſo that it covers « 
che Side, and to cover over Head the 
lay a- croſs it Madriere, that is, thick Plan 
or Clays, that is, Branches of Trees clo 
bound together, and throw Earth on 
them to ſecure them againſt Fire. Fc 
merly, this Word Cape fignified à Ht 
dug under a Building, in order to ove 
throw. it. When a Covers-way is well de 
fended by Muskereers, the Beſiegers mu 
make their way down into it by 
Vide Deſcent. 

Sarrazin. Vide Portculliſſes. 

Sauciſſe. A long Train of Powder roll 
up in a Pitch-Cloth, and ſew'd rogeths 
in length, ſo that it reach from the $ 
nean, or Chamber of the Mine, to d 
Place where the Engineer ſtands to fpri 
the Mine. It may be about two Inche 
Diameter. There are generally two s- 
Fiſſes to every Mine, that if the one fail 
he other may hit. 

: Sauciſſons, or Saitciſſes, Faggots madet 
the Bodies of Underwood, or of the lary 
Branches of great Trees, wherein the 
differ from Faſcines, which are of im 
Wood. The Saxciſon is bound in the = | 
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le and at both Ends, and ſerves to covertfic 
len, make Epaulments, and for other Uſes. 
Scalade, or Eſcalade, A furious Attack 
don a Wall or Rampart, carry'd on 
ith Ladders to mount, without going, 
nin form, or carrying on Works to ſe- 
ue the Men. 2 
Scale. A Rule us'd by Engineers to 
w Fortifications on Paper, and ano 
ther ſort us d by Gunners to take the Di- 
jenfions of their Guns. 
Scalene, Vide Triangle. | 
Scarp. The inward Slope of the Diteh 
a Place, that is, the Slope of that Side 
f the Ditch which is next to the Place, 
xd faces towards the Campaign. 
Senography, The Proſpe& of a forti- 
'd Place, as it appears to the Eye, when 
rom without we look upon any Side of 
It, and. obſerve its Situation, Encloſure, 
eples,and Tops of the Houſes. | 
To Scour the length of a Line. To rake: 
Wit from End to End with the Shot; fo- 
that. every Bullet which comes in at one 
End, ſweeps all along to the other, and 
kaves no Place of Security in it. 
Scourer. Vide Rammer. 
Second Captain, or Lieutenant en Second... 


il One whoſe Company has been broke, and 


be is joyn'd to another, to act and ſerve 
Wunder the Captain or Lieutenant of it, 
nnd receive Pay as Reform'd. There 
Wire alſo Second Captains, and Lieute- 

nants of the firſt Creation, that is,. 
Wo were never ſo in the other Compa- 
G 3 mes z. 
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nies; but particularly, Second Lient 
nants are much us'd among the Foot j 
France. 

Seniority. The Order of Time elapsi 
ſince the firſt raiſing of a Regiment, « 
an Officer's receiving his Commiſſc 
In the Line of Battle, the Squadrons ( 
Hot ſe are poſted on the Right or Left « 
the Line, according to the Senioti 
the Officers, that is, of their Commiſſions 
for the Colonels of Horſe command b 
the Seniority of their Commiſſions ; by 
this Method is not obſerv'd among th 
Foor; fot their Colonels have Preceten 
and Command according to the Senior 
of their Regiments. The Captains in th 
ſame Regiment of Horſe or Foot, ro 
and have place among themſelves, accord 
ing to the Seniority of Commiſſion ; ant 


their Troops or Companies have no Pre Pi 
ference one before the other, but by t th 
Dates of their Capta ins Commiſſions ot 
The firſt — — failing, his Company B 
of the firſt, becomes the laſt of the Bat 1© 
lion, and the ſecond becomes the fir 8 
As for Subalterns, the Seniority of theiſ “ 
Commiſſions does not alter their Pol . 


but they roul, and aſcend or deſcent 
with their Companies. | 

Sentin'l. A private Soldier taken mt 
of the Corp: de Garde, and poſted upon an) 
Spor of Ground, to ſtand and watch care 
fully for the Security of the ſaid Guard 
of any Body of Troops, or Poſt, anc 


prevent any Surprize from the _— 
ent! 
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ente Sent ne! Perdue, A Sentinel poſted near 
ot n Enemy in ſome very dangerous Poſt, 
where he is in hazard of being loſt. 

Serj:ant. An Officer without Commiſ- 
ſon in a Company of Foot, or Troop of 
Dragoons. Sometimes he commands ſmall 
Detachments; and among other Things, 
it is his particular Duty to fee the Men 
keep their due Diſtances, and to ſtraiten 
the Ranks and Files, to receive and carry 
Orders between the Major and his Offi- 
cers, and the Company, and go the Patroy- 
iles, &c. Generally common Companies 
have two Serjeants each. He mult read 
— write, and his Weapon 1s a Hal- 

rd. 

Serjeant- Major. Vide Major. 

Shot. All ſorts of Bullets for whatſoe- 
ver Fire- Arms, from the Cannon to the 
Piſtol, Thoſe for Cannon are of Iron, 
thoſe for Musket, Cara bine, and Piſtol. 
on of Lead. At Sea, they uſe Chain and 
ny. Bar-ſhot, which are two half Bullets 
Jn: joyn'd by an Iron Bar or Chain, which 
60 gives them Length to cut all they meet 
heil with. Vide Bullet. f 3 
of Shovels, Us'd in all Works, too well 
end known, and need no Deſcription. 

Shoulder of a Baſtion, Vide Epaul. 

ll Shoulder your Arms; Is to lay the Mue 
an | ket on the left Shoulder, holding it 
rc with the left Hand on the Hollow be- 
al tween the But-end and the Lock. The 
and Pike is laid upon the right Shoulder, 
my holding it with the right Hand, ſo that 
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the But- end may come within a Foot « 
the Ground, ſloping ſo, that, the Spe 
may be reaſonably mounted behind. 

Sides of Hornworks, Crown-work 
Tenailles, and ſuch-like Outworks, þ 
the French call'd Ailles, or Wings, are th 
\ Ramparts and Parapets that encloſe them 
on the Right and Left from the Gorge t 
the Head. Theſe Sides, when they ar 
not longer than Musker-ſhot, are gene. 
rally ſtrait Lines, becauſe then they 1 
Aank'd from the Place. But if the Side 
are above Musket-ſhot, they are ſon 
times indented, or made with Redans, o 
elſe there are Traverſes, or croſs Intrenct 
ments, cut in their Ditch. So that it i 
more dangerous attacking the Sides a 
theſe Works, than the Head. 

Siege. The incamping of an Army. 
bout a Place it deſigns to attack, the 
whole Time it lies before it, and all it 
does for reducing of it. So we ſay, to 
| BY Siege, to carry on a Siege, To raiſe eit 

iege. 

5 A Work rais'd in the midſt of: 4 
' Ditch to defend it, when it is too wide. eiy 
This Work, as it runs, forms litt!2 Baſti- Nue 
ons, Half-Moons, or Redans, or Inden- 7; 
tures, which are lower than the Rampant I . 
efrhe Place, but higher than the Cover:- Micec 
wh This Name of Siden is going out of 5; 
uſe, and they now call it Envelope. Vide It o 
Envelope, Counter. Guard. and Lunette. he 
Single Tenaille. Vide Tenaille._ c01 
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Sixain. An ancient Order of Battle 
for fix Batalions; which, ſuppoſing them 
o be all in a Line, is ferm d thus: The 
decond and Fifth Batalions advance and 
tonſtitute the Van; the Firſt and Sixth 
Ell back into the Rear, or Corps de Re- 
we; and the Third and Fourth, remain 
n the ſame Ground for the Main Battle. 
Every Batalion ought to have a Squadron 
if Horle on its Right, and another on its- 
ft. Any Number of Batalions pro 
uc d by the Multiplication of fix, ma 
x drawn up in this Order; for twelve 
atalions will make two Sixains, eighteen 
vill make three, and ſo on. Vide Cinquaix. 
Airmiſb. A ſmall Encounter of a few” 
en, when they fight in Confuſion wit. 
ut obſerving Order.. 

Slings ; Are Leather Thongs, made faſt 
o both ends of the Musket, and ſerving 
or the Men to hang them by on their 
Shoulders, that ſo they may have both 
ir Hands free, without laying alide- 
heir Fire-Arms. | 
A Soldier; Is he that is liſted; and re- 
„ Feives Pay, to ſerve his Prince or State in 
ſti- Ne Wars, either a Foot or a Horſeback. 
len · ¶ To Sound the Trumprt, Vide Trumpet. 
art WW Spades, for throwing up Works, do not 
ert. Weed any more ſhould be ſaid of them. 
tor unge. A long Staff. with a Roul 
ide Wet one end, cover d with a Sheep-skin of 

he bigneſs of the Bore of a Gun, to 
Kour it after firing, that no Fire. may 


an 11 Z within » 
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© Spurs, Are Walls that ctoſs a part » 
the Rampart, and join to the Town 
W. an, 5 Aue 

Sznadron. A Body of Horſe, the nun- 
ber not fix d, but from an hundred 9 
two hundred Men, ſometimes more nf 
ſomerimes leſs, according as Generals ſe 
fir, the Army is in ſtrength, and occ 
ſton requires | 
Sganre. A Figure compos'd of four 
equal Sides, and four Right Angles. 

Long Square; Has Right Angles, by 
two of the Sides are long, and the othe 
two ſhort. 

A Squire Body; Which has as man 
Men in File, as in Rank, and is equi 
whatſoever way it faces. 

Hollow Square. A Body bf Foot draw: 
up with an empty Space in the middlefc 
the Colours, Drums and Baggage, facing 
and cover'd by the Pikes every way, t! 
oppole the Horſe. i 
Staff. Officer, Vide Officer. 

Star-Redoute, of four, of five, of fit 
or of more Points, otherwiſe call'd « 
Eſtoile. Theſe are all ſmall Forts, © 
Redoubts, with Angles Saillant, and rt 
turning or entring. Theſe are not muc 
in uſe now, becauſe their Angle inwars 
is not Flank'd, and the Square Redoubt 
are ſooner built, and as ſerviceable. 
Stock of a Gun, or Piſtol; is the woodet 
Part, unto which the Barril is fix'd, fo 
the conveniency of Handling dad Fi 
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Straw, For Straw is a Word of Com- 
mand, to diſmiſs the Soldiers when they 
have grounded their Arms, ſo that the 
be ready to return to them upon the elt 
Firing of a Musket, or Beat of Drum. 

Subaltern, Vide Officer. 3 

Sub- Brigadier, Sub-Lieutenant, a 4 the 
like, are Under-Officers appointed for the 
eaſe of thoſe over them of the ſame De- 
nomination. Sub- Lieutenants of Foot 
take their Poſt at the Head of the 
Pikes. 

Subſiſtance. Is Money paid Weekly, or 
Monthly or otherwiſe, to Soldiers, for 
them to ſubſiſt on till the general Pay- 
days, when their Accounts are made, 
and then receive what more is due to 
them, for the Subſiſtance is always leſs 
than the Pay. | | 

Sub-Diviſions ; Are the leſſer Parcels, in- 
to which a Regiment is divided in March- 
ing, being half the greater Diviſions. 

Succour, To Succour a Place, is to 
raiſe the Siege, driving the Enemy from 
before it. 

Superficial Fourneau. Vide Caiſſin. 

Surface. Is that part of the Exterior 
Side, which is terminated by the Flank, 
prolong'd or extended, and the Angle of 
the neareſt Baſtion. The double of this 
Line with the Curtin, is equal to the 
Exterior Side. . | 

Sutler; Is one that follows the Ga 
and ſell all ſorts of Proviſions to L - 
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Soldiers. In all Garriſons there are , o. 


Sutlers, who ſerve the Soldiery. Wor 
U Swallow Tail. * Vide Que tie d yrondi. owe 
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Al of the Trenches, The fir Qua 
Work the Beſiegers make, whe 
they open the Trenches, as the Head « 
the Attack is carry'd on towards th 
Place. There is * Danger at the 
Tail of the Trenches, becauſe it is e 
poſed to the Batteries of the Place; an 
the Cannon, mounted on the Cavalier 
plays upon thoſe that Relieve and Mount 
the Guard, A Guard of Horſe is eve ban 
kept at the Tail of the Trenches, to 
in a readineſs to come to the Relief d 
Workmen at the Head, in caſe of Sallies 
and this Guard is reliev'd as often as th: 
Trenches. 

Talus. The Slope allow'd to ever 
Work rais'd of Earth, that it may ſtand 
the faſter, and is more or leſs, according 
as the Earth is looſer or more binding. 
As for Inſtance, the Rampart is not built 
. Upright, becauſe it is of Earth; but it 
goes floping, being thicker at the bot. 
tom or foot, than at the top, and this 
Slope is call'd the Talus. 1 

Inward Tulus. The Slope of the Ram. lea 
part, or other Work next the Place, which 
is commonly double the outward Ta'uMire 
of that ſame Work, | 


Out» 
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out ward Talus. The Slope allow d the 
Work on the outſide from the Place, and 
towards the Campaign. 
Tat-to. Sometimes call'd, The Retreat; 
the Beat of Drum at Night for all Sol- 
bers in Garriſon to repair to their 
Quarters, and to their Tents in the 
jeld. After which, in Frontier Towns, 
and where the Inhabitants are ſuſpect- 
d, they are not permitted to ſtir abroad, 
at leaſt not without a Light. | 
Te Deum, A Holy Hymn fung m 
hankſgiving for any Victory obtain'd ; 
rhich is often abus'd, being ſung by 
hoſe that are beaten to conceal their 
dhame- 
T-moins, Vide Witneſſes. 

T:naile, Has ſeveral Significations in 
ortification ; as, | 

Tenaille of a Place, or Fortreſs. The Faces 
f it. Vide Face. 
Tmmaille. An Outwork, whereof there 
te two Sorts, the Single, and the Dou- 
4 Ja 
The Single Tenaille. A Work, the Head 
Wihereof is form'd by two Faces, makin 
re Angle Rentrant, or Inwards, — 
hoſe Sides run directly Parallel from 
e Head to the Gorge. 
The Double Tenaille. A Work whoſe 
ed is form'd by four Sides, which make 
0 Angles Rentrant, or Inwards, and 
ree Angles Saillant, and whoſe Sides 
n ſtrait from the Head to the Gorge. 
hen theſe Sides are Parallel, the Sin- 
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gle or Double Tenailles are known by 
other Name; but when there is moi 
breadth at the Head, than at the Gon 
they are call'd Queue d yronde, or Sn 
lows-Tails. Tenailles are faulty in this 
pect, That they are not flank'd, or « 
tended towards their Dead, or Im 
Angle, becauſe the heighth of the! 
rapet hinders ſeeing down before lh 
Angle; ſo that the Enemy can lod 
himſelf there under Covert. Therefo 
Tenaill:s are only made when there is nt 
time enough to make a Horn-work. 
Terre-plain, The Superficies of f 
Rampart, being the plain Space or W 
on it, Parallel to the level of the Gro 
and bounded next the Campaign by t 
Parapet, and next the Place by the In 
rior Talus. | 
Tent. The Tents are of a cloſe Cloth, 
Canvas,for the Soldiers to lye in, when! 
the Field: Four or five Soldiers lye ir; 
one ſmall Tent ; the Officers ha 
greater, according to their ſeveral Poll 
They are always pitcht regularly, eve 
Regiment apart, and each Troop or Con 
pany in a Line, or File, the Officers 
the Rear; the whole compoſing ordetl 
Streets. 
To Tertiate a Piece. Is to try a C 
non, whether it has its due rhicknels « 
Metal in all Parts, 
Toiſe, A Fathom, or Six Foot. 
Tong. The ſame as Tena. ie. 
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auc h. hole, is à ſmall Hole in all Pire- 
Arms, paſſing through the Barril to the 
hamber, where the Charge lyes for 
powdet on the outſide to convey the 
Fire to that within. 
Town-Major. Vide Major. 
Trail the Pike ; is to hold the Spear-end 
the Right Hand, about- a Hand's 
Wrcadth from the Spear, the flat of the 
par lying upwards, the But end on the 
round behind the Man. 
Trap:ze. A Figure that has only two 
f its four Sides parallel. 
Trape xoide, or Tablet. Has all its four 
des and Angles unequal, and no Sides 
Prallel. 
Traverſe. A Trench with a Paraper, 
nd ſometimes two, one on the Right, 
nd another on the Left. Sometimes 
his Trench is open over Head, and 
Wonetimes cover'd with Planks loaded 
rith Earth. This Word is often taken 
Ir a Gallery, and alſo fignifies a Re- 
rehchmerit, or Line fortify'd with Faſ. 
ines, Barrils, or Bags of Earth, or Ga- 
ons. | 
Trench. In general it ſignifies any Ditch, 
Wor Cur made in the Earth. 
Trenches, Approaches, or Attacks. Are 
orks carry'd on by the Beſiegers, being 
ut into the Ground with Parapets for 
heir Men to gain Ground, and draw 
near the Fortifications of the Place under 
Covert. They are carry'd on different- 
ly, according to the nature of the 
H 2 Ground, 
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Ground. For if, all round the Ton 
the Ground be Rocky, the Trenches u 
rais'd above it with Faſcine, or Faggor 
Baggs of Earth, Gabions, Wool-pa 
Epaulments of Earth brought from av 
far, and any Thing that may cover ti on- 
Men without flying, as Stones, and th 
like. But if the Earth is fit to dig, th 
Trenches are no other than a Ditch, « 
Way ſunk down into the Earth, an 
eqdg'd with a Parapet next the Belieged 
Its Depth. is about ſix or ſeven Fo 7c 
and its Breadth ſeven or eight. HowWn 
ſoever the Trenches be made, they mul Ini. 
always be ſo contriv'd, that the Beſieg Wt 
may never Enfilade them, that is, Scouſ 
the length of them with their Shot 7 
For this Reaſon they are carried on þ 
Coudes or Traverſes, which are Line N. 
returning back from- the End of them 
and running. almoſt Parallel with. t i 
Place. acl 

To open Trenches, To begin to dig, off 
work upon the Line of Approac 
which is generally. done in the Night T. 
ſometimes within Musket-ſhot, an 
ſometims within half, or even. within 7: 
whole Cannon-ſhot of the Place, if 
there be no Hollows, nor Riſing Ground 7”: 
about it; and the Garriſon is ſtrong er 
and their Cannon. welt ſerv'd. The 
Workmen that open the Trenches aff 
always ſupported by Bodies of Men ud 
gainſt the Sallies of the Beſiegers, and 
iometimes thoſe Bodies lie between ther 
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u the Place, and on their Right and 
The Pioneers ſometimes work on 
o eir Knees, and the Men that are to 
pport them lie flat on their Faces, both 
void the Shot from the Place. The 
joneers are generally cover'd with Man- 
kts, or Sauciſſons. | 

p mount the Trenches, To go upon Du» 
into the Trenches. 

N Relieve the Trenches. To Relieve thoſe 
it are upon Duty in them. 

N cerry on the Ir enches. To advance them 
wards 2 Place. AD ca 

null angle, or Trigon. igure conſiſt. 
of Three Sides, and as many An- 


| 


hot ear Rectangle. Which has one Right 
nele. 
Triangle Ambligene, Which has an Obtuſe 


em ele. 

Triongle Oxigen. Which has three ſharp, 
acute Angles. 

Triangle Equilateral. Which has all three 
les of an equal Length. 

Iriengle Toſele, Which has only two 
les equal. 

Iriangle Scalene. Which has all three 
es unequal. 

mag 7rigger ; Is a ſmall piece of Iron plac'd 
"eWider the Lock of any Fire-Arms, draw- 
Tg which back, when the Piece is cock'd, 
Cock falls, and giving Fire to the 
der in the Pan, the Shot goes off. 
igen. Vide Triangle. 
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A Troop. A ſmall Body of Horſe 
Dragoons, the number not determiy 
but uſually about 50, under the (; 
mand of a Captain. 
Independent Troop. That which iz 
incorporated in any Regiment. | 

Troop, To beat the Troop ; Is the 
eond Beat of Drum when the Foot ar 
march, the General being the firſ 
give notice of the March, and the Tr 


the next for the Men to repair to | 
Colours. 


- The vulgar Name, by whi 
every Horſe-Soldier is call'd. The In 
. call them Maitres, or Cavaliers. 

Trumpet ; Signifies either the Mat 
Inſtrument us'd among the Horſe tog 


notice what they are to do, or the M 
that ſounds it. To ſound to Ho 
March; a Charge or Retreat; a 
vet. Every Troop of Horſe has a Tn 
per. 

Trunion-Ring. The Ring about a 
non next before the Trunion. 

Trunions. Two Pieces of Metal ſtick 
out of the Sides of a Piece, about 
middle of it, on which it reſts, u 
mounted or imbaſs'd, 

Turn- pite. A Piece of Wood or 
twelve or fourteen Foot long, {it 
eight Inches Diameter, cut in a Seu 
lar Form, every Side of it bor'd 
Holes about an Inch Diameter, and 
or fix Inches from one another ; but 

anſwering on the Sides to one an 


V 6 
the contrary all digerently poſited. 
cough theſe Holes, Pickets, that is, 
ort Pikes, are run, being about five or 
Foot long, pointed with Iron, and 


u ined into the Holes with Nails or 


edges. Thus the Points ſtand out eve- 
way, and theſe Turn- pikes are of great 
e to ſtop an Enemy, being plac'd on a 
each, or at the Entrance of a — 
in any Gap. Turn- pikes are otherwiſe 
I'd Chevaux de Friſe. 


V. 


AN, or Vanguard, The firſt Line 
of an Army drawn up in Batalia, 
ich gives the firſt Charge upon the 


emy; the Second Line is the Main Bo- 
and the Third the Rear-Guard, or Bo- 
of Reſerve. The Yan is the Fronr, or 
remoſt Part of any Body or Bodies of 
en. 
F.d:tte. A Sentinel of the Horſe. 
ies a Place. To ride about it be⸗ 
re forming of the Siege, and obſerve 
© Strength and Weakneſs of its Situa- 
o and Fortification, in order to attack 
e weikeſt Part. This Care belongs to 
e G-neral himſelf. 
Vvandier. One that follows the Army 
th Proviſions, to ſell to the Soldiers 
hen they have Occaſion: From the 
neh Word Nuret, Proviſions. 
Volunteers, Gentlemen, who without 
ving any certain Poſt, or Employment, 
H 4 In 


| ... © Where he is quarter'd. They are, ak 


inthe Porces under Command, put the 
ſelves upon Warlike Expeditions; andn 
into Dangers only to gain Honour u 
Preferment. 

Uncap your Cartridges; Is to take offt 
Top of the Paper, which is folded do 
at the End, that ſo. the Powder may 
looſe to the Touch-hole to take f. 
which otherwiſe the Paper would hi 
der. This is commonly tore off vi 
the Teeth. 

Uſtenſile. The Neceſſaries due to eve 
Soldier, and to be furniſh'd by his H 


with Sheets, a Pot, a Glaſs or Cup 
drink out of, a Diſh, a Place at the Hi 
and a Candle. Sometimes the Inhabitu 
compound, and allow ſo much in Mor 


to be eas d of it. 

V Arrant Officer. Vide Officer 
Way of the Rounds. Vide Che 

des Rondes, or voy. 

Well. A Depth the Miner ſinks it 
the Ground, and thence carries on 
Branches, or Galeries, to find. out, 

diſappoint the Enemies Mines, or top 
pare one. 3 . | 

To Wheel. This is a Motion that brit 
a Batalion or Squadron to front on.ti 
Side where the Flank. was,. which 
Wheeling to the Right or Left, it 
Enemy appear ready to attack the Fla 


W. 
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if it be thought fit, to fall upon the 
xmics Flank. In this Motion, the 
s and Files muſt take great Care 
to bend, but every one to keep his 
z Diſtance, and there muſt be very able 
meants at the Angles, to ſee the Files 
not break and fall into Confuſion. 
the Batalion wheels to the Right, the 
& Wing moves firſt, deſcribing the 
ich Part of a Circle about the File-lea- 
non the Right, who is the Center of 
Motion, and ſtirs not off his 
und. If the Wheeling be to the 
nt, the contrary is perform'd., Squa- 
m of Horſe wheel after the ſame man- 


nai of an Army drawn up for Battle, 
Wang Wing of one of its Lines; Is the 
de on the Flanks, or at the End of 
Line on the Right and Left. 
Wing of 11 f. AW 
tt and Left-l iles that make 
Side or Flank. ben Batalion 
wn up, the Pikes are in the Center, 
the Musketeers on the Wings, which 
ngs are alſo call'd Great Diviſins, 
Whole Divifiens of the Batalion. In 
teelings, when they wheel to the 
to t, the Left-wing of the Batalion 
Ives firſt, whilſt the Right Wing takes 
Wort Compaſs, turning upon the File- 
ler of the firſt File, as 2 a Center. 
K if — is done if they wheel to 
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l Winter Quarters, Vide Quart | 


"Witneſſes, or Temoins ; Are certain b. 
cels of Earth left in the Foundation 
thoſe Places that arg dug down, in or 
to make a judgment by them, of b 


: 


many Cubical Feer, or Farhom of En 


have been dug ont. 


The Word ; Is a Word that ſerves fi 
Token, and Mark of Diſtinction, gi 
every Night in an Army by the Gene 
and in Garriſon by the Governour, or 
ther Officer compmahotng in Chief 
prevent Surptize, and hinder an Enet 
or any treacherous Perſon to paſs ba 
wards' and forwards. When the G0 
nor, wg poker up ryey +! or Town-M; 
go the Rounds in a Garriſon, the Of 
commanding in every Corps de Ga i 
to receive and give them the Ward; | 
Inferior Rounds are to give the Worl 
the Guard. | ASL br f 1 1 


' Ward of Command, Vide Command, 


Werk,; Are all the Fortifications at 
any Place, as Out- works are thoſe 1 
our the firſt Encloſure. 


' 
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Ounger Regiment, or Officer. That 
Regiment is youngeſt which was 
rais'd; and that .Officer youngeſt, 
oſe Commiſſion is of the lateſt Date, 
be be never ſo old a Man, or have 
a never ſo long in other Capacities; 
according to theſe Rules, Regiments 

Ol: Officers are poſted, and command. 
2 more of it under the Word Seniority. 
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SEA-DICTIONARY. 
plaining the Sta-TErMs; 
the NAM E s of each Part 
of a Ship, its Rigging, and 
all other Things belonging 
0 It. | | | | 


A. 

Baſt. Vide Aft. * 
1 „ or Ahbaft : In the Sea. 
Terms ſignifies Backwards, or 
Behind, to diſtinguiſh what is 
ne or plac'd from the Stem towards the 
xm of the Ship, as Come aft, or go aft ; 
tis, come or go backwards, or towards 
Stern, Hale the Sheat aft; that is, 
ile back towards the Stern. 4 Shoe 
the Ship fore and aft; that is, it came 
before, and went out a-Stern. Ab 
Fire-maſt, backwards from the Fore- 
it : By which it appears, that the 
ford is applicable to any Part of the 
y in reſpeC of thoſe that are towards 


Stern. 1 8 | 
* **“ Alerf, 
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_ oof, is us'd in conding the Shi 
when the gocs upon à Tack, and is ſp 
ken From the Conder to the Steers-mz 
when he ſuffers the Ship to fall off fro 
the Wind, and does not keep her ſo ne 
by Wind as ſha may well lie. 
Amain : In the common Signifi 
vipn, is all et once; that is, when the 
are letting down any thing with . 
Tackk, which is done letting it deſt 
75 „ at laſt they cry , which 
or all che Men who hold the Tackl offi 
let go their Hold at once. In this Sen 
it is us'd by all Ships; but Men of W 
have a peculiar Application, which ie 
hen they encounter another Ship, h. 
cry to them in her, Aman; that is, 
bid them yield. They alſo uſe, aue! 
Amain, which is waving a Sword, or oth 
bright Thing, for a Signal to other Sigh St 
td fer ike their Top- fails. Hence, ts fnilifop ; 
Amar, is to let fall the Top-ſails at th cher 


full run, not gently. 

Anclur. MOR Wen know, the Uſe Ie 
am Anchor is to keep a Ship in one Pho 
and that it conſiſts of a long Iron Sha he. 
at one End whereof are, as t were, TW 
Arms in a circular Form, with broadaſiſfey 
pointed Flooks at the Ends of them; bir 
at the other End of the ſaid Shaft a Pre 
.of Timber faſten' d the contrary w] 
the Iron Arms. The Anchor bas ti; 
ſeverdl Parts; the Ring, by which the (Fe | 
bie is made faſt to it; rhe Eye, chrougÞordi: 
which the Ring paſſes ; the -Mhes, a 

ry * 
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bigfWehich the Eye is; the Net, which holds 
ſpoke Beam; the Beam, being TWo Pieces 
nur Timber join'd together on tlie End of 
role Shank, croffing oppoſite ro the'Flooks 
t they may not he flat, but take hold 5 
de Shank, is the long Iron which has the 
m on che one End, and the Flooks at 
She other ; the Ars, are the Irons which 
we the Flooks at their Ends; and the 
Wks are the Two broad and ＋ 7 
ads of the Arms, which take hold in 
he Ground, and keep the Ship from be- 
g carried away by the Wind or Water. 
de Proportion of Anchors is according 
Wo the BuIk of the Ship, which common- 
u has ſeveral Degrees of Anchors, and 
is, Wch of them irs peculiar Name; as firſt, 
he Kedge, or Kedger, which is the ſmalleſt 
Wd in kedging down a River. Next, a 
iy Stream- Anchor, us d in deep Waters to 
pa Tide withal in fair Weather. The 
thers are call'd the Firſt, Second, and 
bird Anchors, being ſuch as a Ship may 
de by in reaſonable Weather, and are 
thing bigger one than another. 
When in any Straits, or near a Port, they 
arry Two of theſe at the Bow, whence 
are alſo call'd the Firſt, Second, and 
bird Bows. The biggeſt Anchor of all 
the Sheat- Anchor, frequently by Scamen 
d Their laſt Hope, being usd in the 
reateſt Extremity, as their leſt Refuge. 
be Proportion of theſe Anchors is ac- 
Wording to the Size of the Veſſel; for 
Mat which would be but a Kegger to one 
I 2 Ship, 
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Ship, would be a Sheat-Anchor to a ſm; 

ler. A Ship of 500 Tun has 2000 Weigh 

allow'd to its Sheat-Axchor ; and the bi. 

eſt Ship has an Anchor of 3500 Weigh 

There are ſeveral Terms belonging 
the Anchor ; as, 

The Anchor is a peek ; that is, when 
Heaving of it up, the Cable is right pe 
pendicular betwixt the Haws and the / 
Chor. 

The Anchor is a Cock-bell ; when the a 
chor hangs up and down by the Shi 
Side, which is when the Ship is ready 
come to an Anchor. 

Let fall the Anchor ; 1s, let it drop do 
into the Sea. 

The Anchor is fou; when the Cable, | 
the turning of the Ship, is got about 
Flook that is out of the Ground, whi 
will cut the Cable aſunder, and make 
Anchor not hold; for which Real 
when the Ship comes to an Anchi 
where there is a Tide, they lay out 1 
Anchors, that the Ship, upon the rurni 
of the Tide, may wind up clear of ti; 
both. 

Clear the Anchor; is, get the Cable 
the Flook. This Term is allo gener 
us'd when they let fall the Anchor, 
Tee that the Buoy-Rope nor any ot! 
hang about it. 

Fetch or bring home the Anchor ; that 
weigh it in the Boat, and bring ir aba 
the Ship. here 
The Anchor comes home; is when thes 

All 


AN 
wes away with the Tide or Sea, 'andt 


mz 
oli: Anchor drags after; which may hap-- 
big, either if the Anchor be too ſmall 


the Ship, or the Ground ſoft and 
zie; in which Places they ſometimes: 
oe the Anchor. See Shove. | 
Brat the Anchor; is, put it into the Boat. 
Ml 4rchorage, or Anchoring ; is, letting falF 
> Anchor, or Anchors, into the Sea, 
th Cables to them, for the Ship to- 
le fait by them. It is alſo. the Place 
gere the Anchor falls; for they ſay, 
re is good Anchoring where there is 
ole Water, becauſe in deep Waters the 
a has more Force againſt the Ship, and 
Anchors are long a weighing, That 


lc, Wilfo good Anchoring where the Ground 
wrt not too ſoft or owzie, in which the 
whi 


chors have no hold ; nor yet too hard 
ſony, that may cut the Cables; the 
Ground to ride in being a ſtiff Clay 
hard Sand; as alſo where they may 
le out of the Way of the Tide: And 
ly, where they are Land- lock'd, fo as 
Wt the Sea-gate can have no Power over 
m. Add to this, If the Lee-Shore on 
ery ſide be ſo ſoft, that if a Ship come 
round, ſhe can take no Hurt; or elſe” 
at ſhe may have Sea-room to ſer Sail, 
e Cable breaks, or the Anchor comes 
me, Any Place that has theſe Quali- 
s, is ſaid to afford good Anchoring, or 
borage ; and it is bad Anchoriag 
dere they are wanting. | 
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Anchor. Stock: A long Piece of Timbe 
fitted to and faſten'd at the Nuts of t 
Anchor, croſſing the Flooks, that it 
ſo guide the Anchor on the Grou 
that one of the Flooks may be ſure 
take hold and faſten in the Gro 
without which the Anchor would lie fl 
_ —— * 9 hold. h 
uſually proportion the 'Length 
'the Shank. - * , 

Arm of the Anchor, is that Part to whi 
the Plock is ſer. 

To arm a Shot; is to bind ſome Oakkn 
Rope- Yarn, or old Clouts, about one E 
of a Crofs-Bar Shot, or the like, that 
End which goes firſt out of the Pie 
may not take hold in any Flaws of! 
which would endanger the breaking ffi 
the Gun. The ſame is us'd to lon 
Pieces of broken Iron, fir'd out of O bei 
nance when they come to boarding, a 
in {mall Shot for Muskets. 

Armed. A Ship is ſaid to be well Arm 
when ſhe is well provided with all N 
ceſſarics for Fight. 

Awning ; is a Sail, or large Piece 
Canvas, or the like, ſpread over 4 
Part of, or over all, the Ship above t 
Deck, to keep the Sun off, that the M 
may take the Air, without being expo br 
to the ſcorching Heat in the Day, or ing 
Dews in the Night; and is of great ind 
in hot Conntrics. H. 

Axletree. The ſame as in a Coach dn 
Cart, as ſupporting the Cheeks of the CW vil 
riages whereon the Piece lies. 1 


Pur 


" 
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Arhtrer of the Pump is thie Iron which 
x5 through the Wheel of the Chain- 
Pump, and bears the Weight of it. 


B. 
4 


Al- Senyes. Vide Stayesr, 
* Bats, is to lade Water out of: 

p's Hould, with Buckets, Cans, br 

the like, which is never done but in Ex- 
tremity, when either the Pumps fail, or 

he Leak is greeter than they can deliver. 


W7he former often happens in extraordi- 


ary Pumping, when they either draw 
Wind, or — ſtoak' d. or ſome Part of 


Jem gives way. Elſe Bling is never 
MWus'd, becauſe it delivers little, and tires 
Ie Men more. 1 


Bales, are Hoops; the Ends wherecf 


| ing ſtuck into the Sides of a Barge, 


ortices made for that purpoſe, they 
form an Arch over that Parr 'where rhe 
ats are, and over them is laid the Tilt, 


s keep off the Sun. 


Ballaſt, is Gravel, Stones, Lead, or any 
other heavy Goods, laid next the Keelſon 
d* the Ship to keep her ſtiff in the Ses. 


The beſt Ballaſt is che heavieſt, and that 
bes cloſeſt, faſteſt and drieſt z not only 


br the Ship's bearing Sail, but for ſtow- 
ng of Goods, the Health of rhe Crew, 
ind ſaving of Cask, and other Goods. 
If a Ship Bru too much Ballaſt, ſhe will 
iraw tov much Water; if too little, ſhe 
will bear no Sail. 2 
14 7⁰ 
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To Trench the Ballaſt ; is to divide it 
the Hould, to find a Leak in the Bottot 
of her, 

The Ballaft ſhoots : That is, runs oy: 
from one Side to the other; for whid 
Reaſon all kind of Grain is dangern 
Lading, as K to ſhoot ; but th 
they make Bulk-heads of Boards, to beg 
it from ſhifting from Side to Side, as thi 
Ship heels upon a Tack. 

Bar. Vide Capſftain-Bar. 

A Bar of a Harbour ; is a Rock, Sandi 
or Shelf, lying a-croſs the Mouth or E 
trance into the Harbour, which cannc 


be ſail'd over but upon the Flood, and". 


anely requires Pilots of the Place t 
ring Ships in ſafe. 

Bar of the Pert; is a Billet, or Piece c 
Wood thruſt through the Shackles t: 
mut faſt the Ports. OT te 
Sarge; is a large handſome Boat | 
longing to a Ship, much like the Barg 
we ſee on Rivers, to carry Captains o 
other Perſons of Note aboard or aſhor 

Beak, or Beak-head ; is that Part which. 
is faſten'd to the Stern of the Ship, an. 
ſupported with a Knee, faſten'd into ti 
Stern, and call'd the Mein-Knee, to whit 
is made faſt the Coller of the Main- Sti 
The Fore-Tacks are brought aboard i 
the Beak-head, and there is the Stand 
where Men handle moſt of the Spritla 
and Spritſail-Topſail Rigging It all 
ſerves for Ornament to grace the Ship. 

The Beal head ſteeves, or ſtands 11 | 

[ ' 


B E 
hat is, the outermoſt End of it ſtands 
ery much up towards the Boltſprit. 
Beam. The Beams are thoſe great 
coſs-Timbers which keep the Sides aſun- 
er, and ſupport the Decks, or Orlops ;. 
cording to whoſe Strength the Ship is 
ore or leſs able to carry Ordnance, All 

ret and ſtrong Ships have a Tire, or 
bow of Beams in Hould, on which the 
beck lies. The Main. eam is ever the 
ext to the Main-Maſt, at which Place the 
"W:cadth of the Ship is meaſur'd ;. and 
om this, the other Beams, both forward 
Wd aftward, are call'd the Firſt, Second, 
bird, c. beginning at this, which is 
0 call'd Miaſbip- Beam. 

The Beam of the Anchor; is the Piece of 
imber faſten'd to the Nuts of the Shank; 
d ſtanding croſs to the Flooks, to keep 
hem from lying flat on the Ground, but 
at one of them may take hold. 
Tv hear; is ſometimes ſpoken in tlie or- 
nary Senſe, as a Ship will bear much 
dnance; that is, carry much. To be 
Wi! we, denotes that a Ship is ſtiff 
lided, and will not couch down on a 
Wile with much Sail. 
To bear out her Ordnance ; is that her 
uns lie ſo high, and ſhe will go ſo up- 
gat, that in reaſonable fighting Wea- 
er ſhe will be able to keeps out her 
ow. Tire, and not be forc'd to ſhut in 
e Ports. . 
One. Ship overbears anither: that is, can- 
ny more Sail than the other in à gest. 
de of Wind. I 5 To 
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To Lear wih the Land, or with 4 Harbow, 
or 4 Ship, is to {ail towards it when the 
Ship bears to Windward of it. 

_ To bear under the Lee of a Ship; is when 
the Ship that is to Weather comes under 
the other Ship's Stern, and ſo gives her 
the Wind, which is the greateſt Re ſped 
that one Ship can pay to another at Sta 

A Piece wil bear more Shot, or mot | 
much; that is, will endure a gieatc 
Charge, or is over-charg'd. 

The Piece comes to hear; ſignifying that 
now {he lies right with the Mark. 

Bear u; when a Ship fails before, or 
with a large Wind into Harbour or Cl 
ne], cr fails large towards the Land; the 
they ſay, She bears in with the Chant! 
Harbour, or Land: But this Way e 
one is not us'd if ſhe fails cloſe þ 
a Wi 
Bear off A Ship is faid to bear ef 
from the. Land, or another Ship, wir 
ſhe would not come near it, but keen 
father off than her Courſe lies. 

Bear a ; is alſo the common Expreſſi 
for Thruſt off, as when any thing has hug} 
of the Side of rhe Ship, or the like, the 
1%, Bear ef; that is, Thruſt it eff; u 
fo in other Caſcs. | | 

Bear up; us'd in Conding the Shy 
when they would have her go larger, 
more before the Wind, than ſhe did. 

Bear up round; is to put her right befc 
the Wind, or to bring ber by the Le 
which is done by tluuſting the Helm! 
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to Windward, as cloſe as it will go to the 
he's Side. 1 | 
Becalm'd ; is when there is no Wind 
ſtirring to fill the Sails, ſo that the Ship 
has no Way, but lies in the ſame Place, or 
be only carried by the Stream or Current. 
„A Ship is alſo ſaid to be becalm'd by the 
Land, when that keeps the Wind from 
th ber; and by another Ship, when ſhe 
comes ſo cloſe as to hinder her from the 
Wind. 11497 
MW Beds; are a ſort of falſe Decks, rais d 
n the Deck of the Ship, when this is tuo 
Mow from the Ports, ſo that the Carriages 
annot mount the Ordnance ſufficiently, 
but that they will lie too near the Port- 
if; or Gun ale; and theſe Beds raiſe them 
eber, and fit to traverſe. . The Bed is 
lo that Plank in the Carriage of a Gun 
rhich lies under the Breech of the Piece 
which the Quoins do lie. 
To Bel; is to make faſt any runnin 
lope when it is hal'd as much as is neceſ- 
ry; as the Hallearts, when they hoyſe a 
ud, or the Sheats, Tacks, Or. that it 
uy not run out again till loos'd. 
J Bend; is the ourwardmoſt Timber on 
be Ship's Side, and is alſo call'd a Vale. 
tele are the chief Strength of the Ship's 
We, to Which the Putt c and Knees of 
e Beams are made faſt ; and they are 
auld the Firſt, Second, & c. beginning 
th that next the Water. | 
bent, or to Bend; us'd in the common 
ue; as when the Shank of the Anchor 
IS 
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is bow'd with overmuch ſtraining, the 
ſay, It is bent: But the Uſe is differen 
when they ſay, 1s the Cable bent ? which . 
ſignifies, Is the Cable ſeas'd and made fi 
to the Ring of the Anchor, Urbend t 
Cable; that is, unbind it; and is don 
when they expect to be long at Sea, he 
fore they come to a Harbour, 

To bend Two Cables or Ropes together ; | 
to tie them together with a Knot, 
then make their own Ends faſt upon then 
ſelves ; which is not ſo ſure as ſplicir 
them together, bur ſooner done, and me 
us d, when it is deſign'd to take ther 
aſunder again. 

A Berth; is a convenient Diſtance, u 
Room to moor a Ship in. And wha 
they would go clear of a Point or a Roc 
they ſay, Take a goed Berth ; that is, go 
good Diſtance off to Sea from it. 

Bert hing. The riſing or bringing up 
the Ship's Sides is call'd a Berthing. 
they ſay, A Cl. acher has her Sides Berth! 
up, before any Beam be put into her. 

A Bight; is any Part of a Rope, 20% n. 
is taken compaſſing; as when they cu 
not or will not take the End in Han 
becaufe of a Cable or other ſmall Ro 
being quoil'd up, they ſay, Give me! 
Bight, or, Hold by the Bight ; that ie, 
by one of the Tacks, which lie rould! 
one over the other. 

Bilboes ; are Irons, or a kind of Stock 
us'd aboard Ships for the Puniſhment ( 


Oftenders, and are more or Jeſs pond 
| rou 
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x, according to the Quality of the Of. 


ee. 
coll pildge, or Buldge; is the Breadth of the 
or, whereon the Ship reſts, when ſhe 
W+-gcound. 
lag d, or Bulag 4. A Ship is ſaid to 
Bildg'd or Bulag d when the ſtrikes on 

Rock, or an Anchor, or the like, and 
ifeaks off her Timber or Planks there, 
I ſo ſprings a-Leak. 
Wbildge-Water; is the Water which, by rea- 

of theShip's Breadth and Depth, cannot 
ne to the Well, but lies in the Bildge. 
Ml Bitracle ; is a cloſe Cupboard, plac'd in 
Steeridge, before the Whip or Tiller, 
which the Compaſs ſtands, and is not 
Micn'd together with Iron Nails, but 
ſooden Pins, becauſe Tron would draw 
Needle, which would cauſe it never to 
d true. It is ſo contriv'd as to carry Can- 
5s in it, to give Light to the Compaſs, 
yet mot to diſperſe any about the Ship. 
A Bitter ; is only a Turn of the Cable 
ut the Bitts, which is us'd in comin 
an Anchor in any great Tide, Current, 
Wind, eſpecially in deep Water, when 
Cable is run out a convenient way, 
Rogen they give the Cable a Turn about 
me ie Bites, that they may veer it out at 
is, Me by little and little: Elſe, if a Stop- 
I'd vir ſhould chance to fail, the Cable 
ld run all out, or, as the Phraſe is, 
for End, This Turn of the Cable is 
d a Bitter; and when the Ship is thus 
pp'd, they ſay, The Ship is brought up tg 
utter. A Bit. 
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A Bitter End ; is that End of the ſo 
which is uſually within Board, ſtill ao. ; 
Bitts. When the Ship rides at an 
chor, ſo that when they would havet 
End bent to the Anchor, they ſay, 
to the Bitter- End. 

The Bitts ; are the Two main (quia: 
Pieces of Timber which ſtand PLUM 20; 
wiſe, commonly plac'd abaft the 
ger in the Loof of the Ship, for 
other Uſe but to belay the Cable to, v. 
the Ship rides at Anchor, The loi 
Part of them is faſten'd in Houla to 
Riders; but the middle Part is bolted 
great Ships ro Two Beams, which cis. 
the Bows of the Ship; and therefote Ip 2 

reat Storms the Cable is ſometimes mu Sha 
Fn to the Main- maſt to relieve the 21 
and fave the Bows. | 

Blocks ; are flattiſh oval Pieces of Wo An 
with Sheevers in them, for all the ui fe 
ning Ropes to run in; and there are lnffWnd 
ral Sorts of them, as, ſingle Blocks, dif 
ble Blocks, and ſome with Three, F 
and Five Sheevers in them, taking dq. 
Names from the Ropes they ſerve to, Wau: 
the Sheat-Block, the Tack-Block, ü 
Fiſh-Block, Cc. Ihe , 

Blow. This is a Word common to 
Men; but it is us'd ſome ways at Sea ti 
are not generally underſtood ; as, Mes (: 
Wind blows home, or blows through ; that 
when it does not ceaſe, or grow lels til 
comes paſt that Place. Blow through ber 
allo us'd, when they think the Wind vi a 
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ſp boiſterous, that it will blow the 
ils funder. 

Buf, or Blaff-beaded. When a Ship has 
mall Rake forward on, and ſo that ſhe 
built with her Stem too ſtreight up, 
is call'd Bluff headed. 

nerd. Vide Boord. 
Bat, The only Boat in a Ship call'd 
this Name is the Long Boat, which 
be able ro carry out and weigh the 
t- Anchor; and it will live in any 
unleſs it breaks very much. This 
u is reckon'd the very Model of a 
p, being an{weiable to it in all its 
s. The other Boats belonging to a- 
p are, a Barge, a Pinnace, and a Skiff 
Shallop; which ſee in their Places. 
Bi 4 Bold Bont; is one that will endure a 
oh Sea well. | 
Man the Boat; is, ſend Men in to row 
| ſteer it. 

Ind the Boat; fave her from beating 
unſt the Ship's Side. 

ind the Boat; bring her Head the other 


at the Auc her; put the Anchor into 
boat. 
lhe Boat- Rope; is the Rope by which 
Boat is tow d at the Ship's Stern. 
uatſwain: An Officer in a Ship who 
Charge of all the Ropes belonging 
be Rigging of the Ship in general; all 
Cables and Anchors ; all her Sails; 
ber Flags, Colours and Pendants; and 
x mſwerable for them. He is ye | 
cake 


| 
| 
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take Care of the Long- Boat, and its Fy 
niture; and either he or his Mate goes 
and ſteers her upon all Occaſions, It i 
his Duty to call up all the Men to thei 
Watches, Spels and Work, and to lf 
they perform them, and to keep wil 
Peace among them: And laſtly, he igt 
ſec all Puniſhments inflited on Offend 

Bolt, or Bolts: Iron Pins us'd int 
building and rigging of a Ship; where 
there are ſeveral Kinds, as Ring- Bolt, « 
great uſe for the bringing to of the Plan 
and Wales ro the Ship, and for faſteni 
the Tackles and: Breechings of the Or 
nance. Drive- Bolts; which are long on 
to drive out other Bolts or Trenels, u 
in Building, for fixing the Planks and f** 
ther Works together. Clench.- Boles, whit 
are clench'd with a Riveting Hammert 
prevent their drawing. Forelock-Bal 
which are made with an Eye at the EN 
through which a Forelock of Iron is dr 
ven, to keep it from ſtarting back. 
der- Bolts, made with a long Head, an 
beat into the outwardmoſt Bend of t 
Ship, to ſave her Sides, if another Shi 
ſhould lie aboard her. Bolts alſo t 
their Names from the Places where the 
are uſed, as Chain-Boks, Bolts for Cu 
riages, G The Uſe of them is ſo gre 
that a Ship cannot be built ſtrong wit ** 
out them, becaule they bind all Parts 9 
gether. 

Bolt-Rope : The Rope into which the 
is ſew'd, or made faſt. It is a * 

oy 
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d Rope, not twiſted fo hard as others, 
t looſe and ſoft, that it may ply the 
ter to the Sail, and that the Sail may 
more eaſily ſew'd into it. 
Bole-ſpric ; is a Maſt running out at the 
ed of the Ship, not ſtanding upright 
other Maſts do, but lying along aſlope. 
e But-End of it is generally ſer againſt 
Foot of the Fore-Maſt, ſo that the 
Stay to one another. The Lengt 
thout Board is as much as may ſufhce 
Wh its Sail to hang clear of all Incum- 
ance, To this are faſten'd all the Stayes 
it belong to the Fore-Maſt, Fore-Top- 
, and Fore-Topgallant-Maſt, with 
ir Boulings, Tacks, & c. beſides the 
ging that belongs to its own particular 
is, which are only two, viz. the Sprit- 
and Spritſail-Topſail. If the Bolt- 
it fail in bad Weather, the Fore-Maſt 
vot hold long after; the Proportion of 
u both is the ſame for Length and Big- 
ö 


Imeventure-Miſſen ; is the Sternmoſt of 

Two, when a Ship happens to have 

o Miſſens, as ſome great Ships have 
„but is now little us'd. 

Inner; is an additional Piece of Can- 

WW to 2 Sail, ro gather more Wind, and 

amonly us'd only to the Miſſen, Main, 

-W'clail, and Spritſail. Topſail Bon- 

bs are very rare, though uſeful enough 

n eaſie Gale, The Depth of it is com- 

y One third of the Courſe it belongs 

but there is nothing certain in theſe 

Caſes; 
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Caſes; for ſome make rhe AtninSeil ex 
ſtve deep; others much ſhowler, N. 
That in ſpeaking of the Sail with 
Bonnet, it is always call'd a Courſe, 
not a Sail, as Main-Courſe and Bon 
not Main-Sail ; and ſo of the reſt. 

Lace on the Bonnet, or bring to the 

is, put it to the Sail. 
Shake off the Bomet; is, take it off, 
Boom; is a long Pole generally usd 
fpread our the Clew of the Srudding-f 
yet ſometimes the Clew of the Main 
and Fore-{ail-is boom'd out. Boom 
alſo Poles with Buſhes or Baskets on the 
to ſhew Men how to ſee in the Chi 
when a Country is overflown. 

Booming, is ſtretching out the Clewoſ 

'Sail with the Boom, and is never us'd 
upon Quarter-Winds, and beforeaWi 
A Ship comes Booming ; is, ſhe comes 
all the Sail ſhe'can make. 

Bord, or Board; is not only men 
Boards fo call'd aſhore, but - Bm 
n-Board, in the Sea Phraſe, ſignifies wi 
the Ship. To go a-Boord, is to go! 
the Ship. Bring the Tack cloſe a- Boni 
pull down the Tack cloſe to the Che 
or the Gun-Wale. 

Bora and Beard; is when Two 
lie Side by Side. 

To make a- Boord, or, To Boord it v 
Place; is to turn to Windward, ſtant 
ſometimes one Way, and ſometimes 
other, to gain to Windward. 

A good Bord; is when there 1s f 
gain'd to Windward. 
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Tr le # Land on Back-Pouord; is to 


we it a-ſtern or behind the Back-Boord, 
ng that we Jean our Backs againſt in 


p bord # Ship ; is in Fight to come and 
ſo cloſe as to touch the Enemy's Ship, 
bat the Men may go out of the one into 
e other. The beſt Place for ——_— 
;the Bow, or athwart the Haws, an 
orſt in the Quarter. 
Bungrace 3 is a Frame or Compoſition 
old Ropes, or Juncks of Cables, us d 
be laid out at the Bows, Stems and 
Wis of Ships, ro preſerve them from 
rear Fleaks of Ice, when they fail far 
orthward > Sourhward, —_ 
. © Vide Buoy. | 
— is — of the Ship that is 
adeſt before, and begins at the Loof, 
d comes compaſſing about towards the 
tm, The due Proportion of this Part 
of great Conſequence for the Ship's 
ling ; becauſe it breaks off the Sea, and 
the Part which bears the Ship forward, 
Wing in a manner all the bearing of the 
ip. Now if the Bow be too broad, 
Ship cannot make good Way through 
e Sea, becauſe of rhe much dead Water 
tore her; and if it be too lean or thin, 
will pitch and bear extreamly, for 
ant of Breadth ro bear her up; ſo that 
remuſt be an exact Mean allow'd be- 
tn them both. 
4 Bold Bow ; is a broad round Bow. 
Lear Bow ; is a narrow thin Bow. : 
The 
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The Bem. Piece; is that which lies in nd 
Bow. ock 
Bowling ; is a Rope that is. faſten'd t 
the Leech, or middle Part of the outi t v 
of the Sail, and the uſe of it is to mak 
a Sail ſtand ſharper or cloſer by a Win 
It is faſten'd to the Sail in two, th 
four, or more Places, which is call'd t 
Bowling-Bridle, only the Mifſen-Bowli 
is faſten'd to the lower End of the Ya 
All Sails have this Rope, except the Spi 
fail and Spritſail-Topſail, which have 
Place to hale a Bowfin forward by; 
therefore cannot be us d cloſe by a Win 
. Sharp the Main-Bow'ing, ſet taught 
Bowling, hale up the Bowling ; are all Ten 
to pull it up hard, or more forward on 
Eaft the Bowling, Check, or Conie wp t 
Bowling; is let it more flack. 
Bowling-Bridle, Wide Bowling. 
Bower ; is an Anchor generally carr 
at the Ship's Bow, whence it has 
Name, the greateſt Anchor being fort 


moſt part in the Hould. af 

Bows, or Bowſe, This Word is usdſe T 
make Men pull together, but moſt by big 
Gunners, when they hale upon ta O. 
Tackles, to thruſt a Piece out of the Po 

To brace @ Yard; is to bring it to c- 
one Side, and traverſe it; that is, to WI ii 
it any way over-thwart. Bre/ 

Braces; are Ropes prongs ng to Wo 
Yards, except the Miſſen. They hay th 


Pendant, which is ſeaz'd to the Y: 


Arms; for there are Two Braces * et 
| ar 
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Wd; and at the End of the Pendant a 
ock is ſeaz d, through which the Rope 
A ccev'd, which they call the Brace; bh 
e whereof is to {ſquare and traverſe the 
ads. 
twackets; are little Pieces, in the Na- 
e of Knees, which belong to the ſup- 
ning of Galleries or Ship-heads. 
Brayls ; are ſmall Ropes reev'd through 
xcks, which are ſeaz'd on either Side 
Ties, ſome ſmall Diſtance off upon 
Yards, and ſo come down before the 
is, and are faſten d to the Creengleys 
the Skirt of the Sail. The Uſe of them 
whale up the Bunt of the Sail when 
x farthel their Sails a-croſs, Theſe 
ls belong only to the Two Courſes, 
| to the Miſſen. 
read. Room; is a Part of the Hould, 
rated by a Bulk-head from the reſt, 
| the Bread and Bisket for the Men 
ept. 
Ws and Breeching, The Breech is 
afternmoſt Part of the Gun, from 
Touch-hole; and the Ropes, which 
bigger than the Tackles that make faſt 
Ordnance to the Ship's Side, being 
mght about the Breech of the Piece, 
call d Breechings, which are chicfly 
lin foul Weather. 
breſ-faſt; is a Rope faſten'd ro ſome 
to r of the Ship forward on, and ſo holds 
ha the Ship's-Head to a Wharf or other 
e. | 


Breſt. 
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Breſt-Ropes; are thoſe which make 
the Parcel to the Yard, I 
' Breft-Hooks ; are the compaſſing Tu 
bers before, which help ro forrify 
ſtrengthen the Ship's Stem, and all 
fore Part. | 

A Breſt-Rope; is that which laſkest 
Parrel to the Maſt. 

Bridle, Vide Bowling. | 

Brieze; is a Wind that blows out of 
Sea, and daily keeps irs Courſe in all 
fonable Weather, beginning at a ce 
Hour in the Morning, and laſting til 
wards Night. g | 

Bring home the Amcho# ; is to weigh it 

Brooming ; is when a Stip is brought 
ground, or on the Careen to be trimm 
that is, to be made clean; then ti 
burn off the old Weeds or Stuff, v 
has gather'd Filth; and this is uf 
done either with Reed, Broom, old Roy 
or the like. | 
Buage- Barrel; is a little Barrel, con 
ing an Hundred Weight of Powder, ed 
has a Leather Parſe made faft at the Erile 
which is to ſhut over the Powder,ter | 
keep it from Fire. | 
Burber: The ſume as is ms'd on 
to draw up Water. 

Bucket-Rope : The Rope to which 
Bucket is made faſt to draw up W. 
' Bulk, is the whole Content of 1 
in Hould, or the Quantity of Goods 
will ſtow for a Voyage. 
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enn Bulk, is to open the Hould, 
diſpoſe of any of the Goods there. 

wk Head; is any Diviſion made a-crofs. 
| Ship wich Boards, vo divide one Rotm 
: anocher, as the Bulk-head of the 
bin, the Bulkehead of rhe Half-Deck, 
Bulk head of che Bread-Room, the 
Room, Oe. S Jab | 
wt; is as it were the Bag of a Sail, 
ch is allow'd in all Sails, that 
receive much Wind, If » Sail have 
much Bunt, it will hang roo much 
zeward, and hinder the Stup's failing, 
cally by the Wind ; and if it have 
little, 2 it will not hold Wand 
ich, and conſequently not give the 
p lufficient Way. This Difference is 
in the Top-ſails; for Courſes are cut 
we, or with ſmall. Compaſs. 

unt-Lines ; are ſmall Lines, made faſt 
he bottom of the Sails, in the middle 
of the Bolr-Rope, to a Creengle, and 
| fo reev'd through a ſmall Block, 
td to the Yard ; the Uſe whereof is 
riſe up the Bunt of the Sail, for the 
er fartheling and making of it up. 
; is a Piece of Wood, Barrel, or 
like, which floats right over the An» 
r, and is made faft by the Buoy-Rope 
the Flook: The Uſe whereof is not 
to ſhew where the Anchor is, but 
to weigh the Anchor with the Boat; 
ich is ſooner done than with the Ship. 
ere are other Buoys, which are left at 
chor in the Sea, to ſhew where there 
are 
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are Sands or Rocks; and theſe are ny 
uſeful where Sands remove; or whe 
there are no good Land. Marks, 
Buoyant ; 1s any thing that floats. 
To buoy up a Cable; is to make fil 
a Piece of floating Wood, Barrel, ort 
like, to the Cable, ſomewhat near 
Anchor, that the Cable may not te 


the Ground: US'd in foul Ground, v 
they fear the cutting of the Cable. I'd 
Stern the Buoy ; that is, before they With 
the Anchor fall, whilſt the Ship has Wc! 
they pur the Buoy into the Water, 7 
that the Buoy-Rope may be ſtrerch'd 5 
ſtrait, that ſo the Anchor may fall cine 
from entangling at ſelf with the ue 
Rope. 7. 
Burrel-Shot. Vide Caſe- Shot. len 
Bart hen; is the Quantity of Good 
Ship can ſtow ; whence they ſay, e 
ſo many Tuns Burthen. (ab 
Butt; generally taken for a Cask, Mule 
Butt of Wine, Cc. In the Sea-LanguiW” 2 
a Butt is properly the End of a PlifſÞ® 
joining to another on the outſide of? 
Ship, under Water. * 
Butt-Heads, are the ſame, being the Er 
of the Planks. a0 
To ſpring 4 Butt ; is when a Plank is n, 
at one End. 1 L 
The Buttock ; is the Breadth of the Md 
right a- Stern, from the Tuck up 55 
sf 
C de 
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Mt 18 4 Tüte. And Rope, A 
ſuitable Strength and 'Bigaeſs' for 
N Ship fo ride by at an Anchbr : which - 
Wiccwiſc i is counted but a Hawfer; - for 
er Ship's Hau ſet will make a ſmaller 
lips Cable. Calles lave e he "feveral. 
| pelfations, as the 8 being, 
Fa the Firl, ſt, Second; Third: ve ess 
the lalt, cn bu cbmé to th 
* 
Toy Cal; is to. make 4. C 
| * or fler the Ghee i Mr; ns 
ne ole Ropes or ce. a 
4 from 0 the nerve A OT f 
N Dee A Cab r and” 
K co Ends 1 8 e - 
N quoile the Wer: Jay it up, at 
s one upon another. 
Cable Tire ; is the Cable ſo laid Fo in, 
1 vis. 
zu pay more Cable; is to he ve o 
Wen the e : bee 
Ti.pay Cheap ;' is to thrdbr it over! ab: 
L very more "Cable; 1 15 rü let it run od 
het of Cable. Vide Soe. 
drr; is 4 ſhalt Line, made of fpun' 
n, to bind the Cables, or to ** 
1 of Two Cables, or. to ſeazs, the 
nding-Tacks, or the like... - 4 
a; is when there is nd wie ct 
; to which Word are added thefe N Eßi- 
b flat, dead; or Nark Cali“ Ber 
de feen in its Der © 2.9 iO JG 


2 


* 
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Word is commonly #pply'd to the $h 
ord Y pa io 


Keel and Beams, other roundin 
Pieces of the Ship's Frame. hi 


it, ail 
aſt into it, or Ela 1 
op · maſt is, or lag n 
** if it catries another, or but 
ag· taff at the op. 1 
Cap -· Square,; are the broad Pieces eig 
Iron —— Ny to either wy | - 
iage of a to look over the I 
92 the Piece, over which they if mt 
made faſt in an Iron Pin with a Fore-loc 
The IIſe of them ĩs to keep the Gun fin 
flying out of the Carriage, when fi": 
2 Mouth of it lying very low, or 
r Metal. 


Captain. There are Two of the 
the Main-Capſtain, and the E be! 
The Main - Capſtain is that Piece of Ti 
bes which is plac'd upright next beh. e 
the Main-maſt, the Foot of it ſtanding 
Step on the lower Deck, aid the: 0 
'betwixt the T'we upper Decks. : 
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uts of this Capſtain are the Foot, which 
the longeſt Part; the Spinale, being its 
malleſt Part; the helps, which are like 

ckets ſet upon the Body of the Cap- 
vin, Cloſe under the Bars; the Barrel, 
hich is the main Subſtance, or Poſt of 
de whole Piece; the Holes for the Bars 
be put into; the Bars, wlich are ſmall 
ieces of Timber, whereby the Men 
ave, that is, turn it round; and the 
vl, being a Piece of Iron bolted to one 


ad of the Beams of the Deck, cloſe to 
he Body of the Capſtain, yet fo that it 
Liberty to turn about every way; and 
inſt it the Whelps of the Capſtain do 
bear, that it may be 1 * from 


ming or reverſing upon Occaſion; 
hich Stop age is card. Pawling of the 
ipſtain. The Uſe of the Capſtamn is to 
eigh the Anchors, to hoiſe or ſtrike 
Jown the Top maſts, to heave into the 


Ii any thing of great Weight, or to 
rain a Rope that requires much Force. 


ie Jeer-Capſtain is plac'd in the ſame 


aner between the Fore and Main- 


aſts; the Uſc whereof is to heave upon 
e. Jeer-Rope, or to hold off when the 
nchor is weighing. At rhe Foot of it 
2 alſo Whelps, but leſs than thoſe of 
te Firſt, which ſerve to heave upon the 
ul, for the Help of the Main- Capſtain, 
weighing a great Anchor. The Terms 
ud at it are, Come wp Captain ; that is, 
adſe at the Capſtain muſt go backward, 
flacken the Rope or Cable which 
K 2 they 
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*they heave at. Launch at the Capſiain, i. _ 
cave no more. Pawl the Capſtain; th 
is, ſtay, or ſtop it with the Paw], whi 
Sears againſt the Whelps, to keep it fia 
running round, back, or reverſing. | 
' Copftaii-Bars ; are ſmall Pieces of Tui litt 
ber put through the Barrel of the Mee. 
Lain through ſquare Holes, of qu uſt 
Length on both Sides, by which the M 
Heave and turn about the Capſtain. phe 
- Capſtam Punſſbm ent; is when a Capſtilif® © 
Bar being thruſt through the Hole of fl 
Barrel, the Offender's Arms are extend 
at the full Length Croſs-wiſe, and ſo ty ow 
to the, Bar, having ſometimes a Basket 
Bullets, br other heavy Thing, hangin 6 
at his Neck, which he is to endure f. 
cording to the Nature of the Offence. W 
* -Captwin ; is the Commander in Chi 
aboard any Ship of War; for thoſe 
"Merchants are . call'd ſo, 
Having no Commiſſions, and being 0 
Maſters. The Captains ought always 
be Men of conſum mate Experience, all 
try d Valour. W 5 
" Careen, or Careening ; is the beſt WMI 
of 28 a Ship under Water, bo 

in regard that the Carpenters may ſt 
upon Scaffolds commodiouſly to cau 
the Seams, or do what elſe is requilitgh, 
and for ſaving of the Ground Time 
This Careening is to be done in Harbo 
* where the flower the Tide runs, the be 

ter; and it is moſt us'd where there 


no Docks to trim Ships in, nor con 
a9, Works to t : . 
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\ Ment Place to grave them on; or that it 
des not ebb ſo much as for a Ship to 
ew dry. The Manner of Careening is. 
is ; They take out all, or leave but ve 
little of the Proviſion, Ballaſt, Ord- 
ce, or the like, in the Ship; and there 
uſt be a lowet why, by her, witt-which: 
et muſt be laden down to a Side, and. 
ohted again with Tackles ; but they ra- 
er fed it with the Weight of Ballaſt 
ove or below, and ſo never ſtrain. the: 
laſts much. ma... +a 
Garlings ; are thoſe Timbers which lie 
ung the Ship, from one Beam to ano 
er, and ſerve not only to ſtrengthen. 


>" Ship, bur on them the Ledges reſt, 
„ which the Planks of the Beck are: 
Oui en d. Ne ba 26 LS REY = 


Carling-Knees ; are thoſe Timbers which 
me a-thwart Ships from the Ship's Side: 
the Hatch. wey, which is betwixt the: 
Wo Maſts. They bear the Deck on- 
n on both Sides the Maſt, and on the 
nds of the Coomings lie the Hatches, 
Carnel-Work : The firſt building of Ships: 
th their Timbers and Beams, and after 
inging on their Planks, to diſtinguiſh- 
from Clinch-Work. a 
Carpenter; is either a Ship-Carpenter to- 
Wild a Ship,” or one board © Ship to keep» 
in Repair. 5 8 
A Carriage; is that whereon a Gun is: 
dunted ; the Parts whereof are; the 
vo Cheeks, the Axletrees, the Bolts, the 
p-ſquares, the Hooks, the Forelocks, the 
| K 3 Trucks, 
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Tracks, and the Linſe Pins. See each 
them in its proper Place. 

Cartridge; is a Bag of Canvas, or a N 
of Paper or Parchment, made upon 
Former ; the Diameter whereof muſt 1 
ſomewhat ſmaller than the Cylinder ( 
the Piece, and of ſuch Length as wi 
contain as much Powder as is rhe Cha 
of the Piece; being abſolutely neceſ 
tor 2 lad ing, and to avoid the Du 

er of firing: looſe Powder. The l 

artridges are thoſe of Parchment, |} 
cauſe they leave no Fire ia the Piece whe 
diſcharg'd. | | 

Cartriage-Caſes ; are made of Tin, 
carry the Cartridges in for fear of firit 

Carvels ; are Veſſeꝭ which uſe Mi 
Sails inſtead of Main-Sails: They w 
lie nrarer the Wind than Crols-Sail 
but are not ſo commodious for hapdlic 
and not us'd at all in ELN. 

Caſe ; is commonly made round 
Wood, and hollow, fit for the Bore o 
Piece, to charge it with murdering, th 
is, ſmall Shot. Bags are alſo wid ff 
this Purpoſe, but are not ſo convenic 
becauſe they are apt to catch hold in 
Flaws of the Piece. 

e-Shot; is any old Iron, Stones, Mt 
ket - Bullets, or the like, which they | 
into Cafes to ſhoot our of great Gw 
and makes great Havock among Men «1 
Ships come near, or lic Board and Baa 

Caſing a Ship ; is ſometimes usd 
Cheat hing of her. 2 
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Cackets ; are L. Ae e made in- 

oet-Flat: They art race tor 4 
Part of the Yards, in 

[a Grommets. Their Uſe is to 25 

the Sail to the Yard, when they farthel 


e. The piggeſt and len d 
5 N © Ved, bem =_ 
Ful, and are call'd Bab. Cackets. 


rin og ot and 1 TR 


Cat ; Piece of 
1 Tree ths 8 


1 
ett Tron | 18 55 


f e 0 birch the Hodk 

ice in t 

N e are Two little Holes «Stern, 
above the Gun Room Parts, to hring in 

Mull 2 Cable or 1 a ies Dann to the 

Ie whey 25 * 

zu the Ship a = by a Stem 

wh kee-Ports being not ſo proper for this 

nate becauſe they do fu eit ches 
d | the Capſtain. | 2 


EH 
Cult, or 'Caulking ; is driving of On 


gs or the like, into the Seams, Ren, 
and Treenels throughout the Ship; with 


which. ſhe* canriot be tight to keep cui | 


A ter- 4 8 
p A . vin 
22 6 or. 8 when \Rop 
18 57 Betz 0 Wah 
doo hard for, it, e. oft oe fo ſn 


e 
„even, 


33 in 185 ſigni wen Chair 
hich the Shro * N mad faſt 1 


9 & s Sides; thoſe belonging to t 
EET 1 855 , ie Ya 
teſt the 
be ur, Brinn che Yitts fall; ; 8. 
are, call'd Slings. 
bein- Wal; i$ a broad Timber ſer or 
the ourfide of the, Shi - il. 
Feder 


"{prezd" our the'Shrowds 


2 See og Mt 


U 0 Pas th lr at the Breech if 

—— ene g as much Por. 
1 as is requilir to deliver out the Caſe. 
tcontain'd in the Piece. The Cham. 
ber of a Gun, is that Part of i it that con- 

- tains the Char 
Channel; is the de * part of any 
River, or H: r's-Mouth, and where 


the 'greateſt Cu ent of Water is. Nu. 


Tow Seas are ſometimes call'd Channel, 
as the Exgliſb Channel between France and 


England, and St. George's Channel herwern 
England and Ireland, 


| A. „ 


Chargt; 


charge; is as much Powder and Shot 
s belongs to any Piece. At Sea they 
fy, Charge a Musker ; but load or lade 
great Gun. A Ship of great Charge is 
wncrally one that draws much Water. 
ey Man's Office aboard a Ship is alſo 
all'd his Charge. WW 

Chaſe ; when any Ship makes all the Sail: 
de can to fetch up another, it is call'd- 
daſing; and the Ship ſo purſu'd is call'd: 
e Chaſe. A-Steru Chaſe, is when one. 
the follows another right a-Stern. 
chaſe- Pieces; are thoſe which lie as well 
obt aft, as right forward; the latter 
ring upon chaling another, and the 
mer when chas'd. man ien 
The Ship has a good Chaſe ;' is meant of.” 
er Chaſe forwards ; that is, when ſhe is 
wile to carry ſeveral Guns to point juſt. 
award. In the other Caſe they ſay, 4: 
ub. i 28 5 
Cheeks ; are two Pieces of Timber, ſit- 
d on each Side of the Maſt, from be- 
eth the Hounds to the. uppermoſt End: 
if the Maſt. They are made of Oak, to 
"Wrengthen the Maſt thereabguts, both for- 
ering of the Top-maſt, . and hoiſing.of © 


mr Yards. The Knees that faſten the 
hee Head to the Bow of the Ship, are a- 
ow d call'd Cheeks ; ſo are the Sides of any 
nels, 


locks ; as alſo the Sides of the Carriapes, . 
here the Trunions of the Pieces lie- 
Cbeſſtree ; are two ſmall Pieces of Tim 
Nr, with a Hole in them, the one on the 
r Side. of the Ship, and the other on 
Te | K 5 te. 
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the other Side ; through which Holes the 
Main-Tack runs. They are plac'd a lit 
tle abaft the Loof the Ship. 

Cboak: When a running Rope Ricks 
the Block, either by ſlipping berwixt the 
—_— * — Sheever, or any other Ac 
cident, ſo that it cannot run, oli 
The Block is choak'd. —_— 

Clamps ; are the chick —— 
fort and aft, cloſe under the Beams of t 
firſt Ortop. Vide Riſimgy. 

A Cleat ; is a ſmall Wedge of Wood 
faften'd on the Yards, to keep any Rop:s 
from flipping by where it is faſten d; ar 
for other Utes, as to keep the Eating of 
the Sail from flipping of the Yard 
There are alſo Cicats made faſt in fever; 
Places, being {mall Bits of Wood to 
lay the Ropes to. 

Clenoh-Belts, Vide Bolts. 

The Clew; is the lower Corner of the 
Sail, which reaches down to the Par 
where the Tacks and Sheets are made fa 
to the Sail, und is that Part which come 
ey. down out from the Square of tie 

asl towards the lower Corner. 

Clew-Garag 3 is a Rope ade faſt to the 
Cie of the Sail, and running thenc u 
a Block, which is feat d to the Middle of 
the Yard. The Uſc of it, in fartheling 
vp the Main-Sail, or Fore-Sail. 

Clew-Line ; is the ſame to Top, Top- 
Chant and Spritfails, chat the Cicw-Gu 
pet 45 v0 the Main-Sall, und has the v7 
ſame . | " 


CL 
Clinthery is a {mall Ship, Bark or Boir, 
whoſe Planks and Boards are latte over 
one another, and clench'd and naif'd- 
— one another with Nails and 
Rooves ; whoſe nog; = 8 br 
wrought u without m S8 
we do in er Ships ; which rk ie 
ard Corwel-Hork, © 3 
ny 7T Clinch; is to batter or rivet a ak. 


te End upon a Ring, or to turi back 
+4 Point of a Nall, that it may hold 


Pl The Clinch of the das; is chat of 
Y which is ſeaz d about the Ring of 
ul ſore of fl gh Wis 
Clinching ; is a ſort of flight cautkjn 
era us'd at Sea when the Water beats 1 in 2. 
be the Ports; then the Carpenter 5s com- 
manded to Clinch the , which is to 
— a little Ockham imo rhe Sears * 


ches. A Sul is jd to e fert, th | 
Met, when it is fo long etouc | 
= a Grating sor 333 es; 'fo Scher Wit 4 
7 them and jr. | 

an Tycb, or Chfe by & Wind ; 3s }þ 

Pap he Wind is almoſt a-head; Fra: the 
kils-Clews are carry d forwards bin 9 
they may take the Wind to make che beſt {| 
of their Way. 1 


055 - They 1 58 a Shjp fr rde ch. 


| 
2 When any peers amen the - | 
Touch oct. or Breech pl ths: Piece, ſo | 


* 1 
n that 


0 O0 
Fo der cannot come to Wd: 


5 e e rect they 10, The Pe 
18 CIO 
4 amine, or Gre of the Harches, ot 


den i Piece, of Timber 


EE MN 15 . he . being to 


121 running down the 


a 2e the Bec of Tard Cn. 
"vas whi ch are put above the Maſts at the 
1 and the Lumps at the Deck, 
6, no Water may run down by them. 
The ſame is us'd ap the Rudder-Head. 
Cock. bell: When the Cable hangs right 


Bs Gabe”, s Side, it is ſaid 
Cocl- Bast; is the he ſmalleſt ſort of Boat, 


and 1 very little Service at Sea. 


to ne 300 little 9812 : Rings of Bras, 


| be ade. 8 * mi we oe greateſ 
| ogden ay keep them from 
CE. bythe El of ab bh lock eben 

* 113 6 525 Giger; bal 5 119 
* en, 171205 18 0 

. or; op, and al 
n Tue e 8 and to com- 
1 $K ther. man the Boat upon 


. allow 'd to 


Dean 3s that e fats. 
bour the 4 to r Dead. 

ic is ſeaz'd, ta which the Main- 
Stay is talken's.. Tbere is alſo a Rope 
| Shave the Le end which 


| Garry a Whi 


£9 
da Collar, or a Garland; plac'd there to 
e the Shrowds from gawling. 

The Comb ; is a ſmall Piece of Tinibes 
t under the lower Part of the 'Beak- 
ad, near the midſt, with two Holes in 
and has the ſame Uſe to the Fore- 
icks that the . Chefſtreer have to the 
iin-Tacks ; which is, to bring the Tack 
Var d. 

Come up Capſtain. Vide Capſt ain. 
Cmpaſs 3 is that movable Inſtrument 
th a Fly, whereon are deſcrib'd the 
Points or Winds they ſteer by at Sea. 
i in a round Box, cloſe cover'd with 
Glaſs; the Fly hanging on à Point, and 
uch'd to the * Sy which makes 
always poiat to the North. 

T Cond, or Can; is to dire the Man at 
Helm how to ſteer; which is done by 
aſs, Ne ſtanding on the Deck. 

I Conſort ; is, Ships failing together i in 


pany. 
con cet: His. Om̃ce at Sea is che ſame as 
Ne. 
ave Ncet- Roc; is the Face wheee the Meat 


lrels'd. 

om - Cirdege ; is. all kind of Ropes belonging 
pon I the Rigging of 'a Ship. 

| ro WC Powder. Vide Powder. 

Neef: His Office at Sea is to look 
& 2- Dil the ſmall Arms, and keep them 


cad, d and clean, their Bandaleers fill'd with 
ain- Powder, and. to exerciſe ſuch as are 
pe Puted to uſe dugkets 1 in Nate | 


_ Comms 


' 
| 
| 
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Counter ; is the hollow Arching pin 
the Ship's Stern, berwixt the Tran” 
and the lower Part of the Gallery, whillf®” 
is call'd the Lower Counter: The U 
Counter is from the Gallery to the to 
Part of the Upright of the Stern. 
- Conrſe ; is that Point of the 
the Ship is to fail upon. 

A Courſe ; is alſo a Sail, as, the 
Courſe and Fore-Courſe, which are, the Fc 
Sail and Mizzen-Sail without Bonnet; 
Courteaux ; very ſhort great Guns, ſc 
us'd at this Tame. 

Crab; is an Engine of Wood, * 
three Claws plac'd on the Ground, in of 
Nature of « Capſtein, moſt common o 
us'd where they build Ships for Jaunchiff, 
our, or heaving in a Ship into the Do 

Craalle; is a Frame of Timber bro 
along the outſide of a Ship by a Bild 
_ they launch Ships for the gre: 

afery. 

Craft ; is any kind of Nets, Lines, 
Hooks to catch Fiſh. Small Veſſels, 
Hoys, Kerches, and the like, arc 2 
call'd Small-Craft. | 

Crauk.. A Ship is ſaid to be Cin 
ſided when ſhe will bear but ſmall: & 
and lie down very much with little Wi 
They alſo ſay, ſhe is Crank by the Cron 
when the cannot be brought agrow 
but with Danger of overthrowing. 

Creungles; are liedde Ropes ſphcd i 
the Bolt-Ropes of all Sails belonging co 
Main and Fore-maſt, to which the Þ 


h 
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. briales ave made faſt; and they are 
ſo to hold by when they thake off a 
et. 

creſ- Bar; is round Shot, with a Bar 
Iton, as it were, put through che Mid- 
and ticking ont at both Ends 6 or 
Inches, more or leſs; us'd in Fight for 
Wittiog or ſpoiling of Ropes, Sails, Yards, 
| Maſts, and co do Execution among 


Croſe-Fack ; 3s a Yard at the upper End 
the Mirzen-Mait, under the Top, 
here it is ſlung, having no Halli 
es belonging to it: The Ute of it 
„ ſpread and hat on the Mizzen-Top- 
il Sheets. 
Orſs Prece ; is the great Piece of Tim- 
We which goes a-crois the Bir-Pipes, and 
that whereva they belay rhe Cable. 
%s; mre thoſe crofs Pieces of 
iber which are fet on the Head of the 
Walt, pale and fer into one another ve- 
(ſtrong. All rarſe Four Pieces are ge- 
ly call'd Craſi- Trees; but in Strict- 
b, the Name belongs only to thoſe. 
Wo which go zthwart 'Ships; and the 
her Two "which go alongft Ships are 
d Tri Herr. The Uſe of them is 
keep the Top-Mait up, che Foot of the 
o-Maſt being aten d in them, ſo chat 
bear all the Streſs. They allo bear 
Tops on them. 
Crows-Feet ; are thoſe ſmall” Lines or 
ves which ſtand in 6, 8, 10, or more 
„ © vided and put through the 
" Holes 


art 
an\ 
wy 
U 
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Holes of a Dead-Man' ** hay th 
are of no Uſe, but only wal þ, 
Boatſwains to make the Lip F = If 
ſmall Rigging, and all plac oa to the Bot 
tom of the Back-Stays of the Fore- To 
Maſt, Spritſail Top-Maſt, Mizzen Toy 
Maſt, and the Top-Gallant- Maſts. 
Cubbridge-Head:; ; is the ſame as a Bu 
Head; only that this Word is us'd to th 
Bulk-Head of the Fore-Caſtle and i 
Half-Deck, which are .call'd, the ci en 
bridge-Head Are, and the C wr rat): 
f. 
Culver- Tail; is the Way of letting c 
Timber into another, ſo that they can 
Way lip our. 
Cut. When a Sail is well faſhion' 
| they ſay, it is well Cut. 
Cut the Sail; is for the Men, when th 
are upon the Yard, to let it fall down. Ib. 
- Gut the Cable; is when a Ship rides i 
— and muſt ſet Sail, but can. 
ſtay to weigh the Anchor. . | 
Cut the Maſt by the Beard; is done 
at Storms: 
Qu inter q is the Sharpneſs of the Shih 
| — before, which cuts the Water, and 
vides it before it comes to the Bow. 
Tbe Cylinder "Ee „Gum; is the Bore « 
hollow Part of it, which. receives tl 
Charge. 5 ; | 
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Avit ; is a Piece of Timber with-a 
Noteli at one End, to which they 


Ws + Block by a Strap; calrd the Fiſh- 
ock, A which they, ale up the Flook 


* „ 
- 
o 


* 


the Anchor to the Ship's Bow or 
Woof. It is not made faſt to the Ship, 

t ſhifred to either Side, as there is Oc- 
fon ; laid by till us'd, and then put 
t betwixt the Cat and the Loof. The 
ng Boat has a D, which is ſer over 
Head of the Boat, With x Sheever, in- 
which they bring the By. Kepe tb 
ich the Anchor, and it ſtands in the 
ings that are in the Boat's Bow. 
wh out, or Launch in the Daun; is, 
tit our or in. of 1A YET Tot 34 7 
Dead-Mens-Eyes ; are a kind of Blocks 
vhich there are many Holes, but no 
evers, through which the Lamniers go 
make faſt the Shrowds to the Chains. 
Crows. Feet reeve through Dead- 

. Eyes. , 

Ded-Reckoning ; is the Calculation they 
at Sea of the Place they are in, b 
tputing their ſeveral Runs upon dif- 
ent Points, and ſetting them off on a 
er, ſo as to make a Judgment of the 

they are come to by their failing, 
en they cannot take an Obſervation. 
dead-Rope ; is any Rope that does not 
in a Block, but is us d by Hand. 


Dead. 
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Dead- Mater; is the Eddy Water xt 
Stern of the Ship, ſo call'd, becauſe 
does not paſs away with that Life 
Quickneſs as the other does. They f 
4 Ship holds much Dead-Water ; that x, 
2 great Eddy follows her at the Sten 
Rudder. 

Deck; is the Floor of Planks whe 
the Ordnance is phac'd, and the Meny 
and lye upon the Beams: They are 

he Firſt, Second, and Third Decks, 
glaning at the lowermoſt. There is 
Half. Deck, being the Deck whi 
from the Main-Maſt ro the Stem. 
Quarter-Deck, is fromthe Steeridge 
to the Maſter's Cabbia. The Spar 
is the nppermoſt betwixt the T'wo 
All thele Decks are alſo call d Qrlops, 
Fluſh-Deck, is when it lies upon a 
from Stem to Stern, without any | 
The Deck Camber;s is, when it dors 
lie flat, but com g. To ſink, « 
let fall a Deck, is to place it lower, 
raiſe a Deck, is to place it higher at 
Water. ; 

D-ep-Sea-Lead ; is the Lead that is 
at the Deep-Sea-Line, to fink it down; 
Weight of it commonly 14 Pounds. 
the Bottom of it is ſtuck ſome hard v 
Tallow, which brings up the Gro 

and by the Difference of it they l 
upon what Coalt they are; but in 0 
Ground, they uſe a white WoolleaCl 
with a little Tallow ; for without 
Cloth, the Owze would not {tick to 


Tallow. - 
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* Drep-Sea-Line; a ſmall Line, us d in 
ep Waters to ſound for finding Ground. 
I D:ſembogue ; is to come out of the 
auth of any Gulph, which being large 
thin, may have a ſtrait and narrow 
ming out; but this is not us'd for go- 
out of Harbour, or the like Ocecaſions. 
p diſpert ; is to find out the Difference 
the Diameters of the Metals between 
Breech and the Mouth of any Piece 
Ordnance ; by which they know what 
wance to give to the Month of the 
re, being ever leſs than the Breech, 
] gf wr = _ _ Shot. 
ere are ſev ays oing it; 
t the a fad beſt is to put in a 
aw or ſmall Stick at the Touch-hole, 
then applying it in the ſame Manner 
the Mouth, which will exaftly ſhew 
Difference of the Thickneſs of the 
* the Breech and at the Mouth of 
lece 
Dick, There are two Sorts of Docks ; 
Dy Dock, which is made with Flood- 
tes to keep out the Tide, in which 
hips are built and repair'd, and where 
ey fit without Danger or Harm; and a 
 Doe?, being any Creek or Place where 
ſhip may be caſt in out of the Tide's 
y on the Owze, When a Ship has 
fe made her ſelf a Place to lie in, they 
V, the has Dock'd her ſelf. | 
lo Dock hey ſelf, Vide Dock. 
A Drabler. Vide Bennet; for it is in all 
ſpects to the Bonnet, as the Bonnet is 
8 | ro 
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to the Courſe; being another Piece aids 
to it, and therefore only us'd when t 
Courſe and Bonnet are too ſhow] to cho 
dhe MA ᷑ t. | 
- Draggs:: All Things that hang over 
Ship in the Sea, as Shirts, Gowns, ort 
hke; as alſo the Boat in that Reſpe 
All hindering the Ship's Way under $i 
are call'd Draggs. | 
: Drakes : Small Guns, now little us'd 
es. ; 
Draught: By the Draught of Water, 
meant ſo many Foot as the Ship goes 
the Water; that ts, the Part of her whit 
is under Water. The greateſt Men 
War draw 22 Foot Water. 
© To-Dregg, or Dregging ; is to take a 
tle Grapnel, which being hung overt! 
Boar's Stern, is let down to drag ont! 
Ground, to find a Cable that has been 
flip, to whoſe Anchor there was no Buco 
for this being drawn along the Grot 
will take hold if it meets with it. * 
A Drift-Sail ; is a Sail us'd under V 
ter, being veer'd out right a-head wi 
Sheats to it; the Uſe whereof is to ket 
z Ship's Head right upon the Sea in 
Storm. It is alſo good when 2 $h 
drives in faſt a Current, to itt 
her driving fo faſt 
Drive. They ſay a hg ro whe 
the Anchor will not hold her faſt, b 
that ſhe falls away with the Tide ( 
Wind. Alſo when a Ship is 4-H, 
- Hie, tliey ſay, ſhe drives to Leeward, 
in with the Shore, or the like. , 
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ED 
back wp 3 is a Term us d with the Clew- 


met and Clew-Lines of the Main- Sail, 
ne · dall, and Sprit · Sail, when the two firſt 
ils hinder his Sight forwards that ſteers 
conds ; and to the Sprit-Sail, when they 
the Chaſe- Guns, becauſe the Clew of 
c Sprit-Sail will hinder the Sight. 

acting; is letting an Offender fall in- 
the Sea two or three times with a 
pe under his Arms, about his Middle, 
jd under his Breech, from the Yard- 


„n; which is a ſort of Puniſhment us'd 
we |" 880 

| E. F ; 101 
— fing; is that Piece or Part of the 


Bolt. Rope which is left open at all 
ſour Corners of the Sail, like a Ring. 


1 Wi: two uppermoſt are put over the 
in of the Yards or Vard-Arms; and 
Fail is at thoſe two Ends made faſt to 


Yard : Into the lowermoſt the Tacks 
Sheats are ſeaz'd, or, as the proper 


m is, bent unto the Clew. 

h Eaſe ; is to let any Rope ſlacker, and 

wd to them all except the Tack; 

b, when to be flacken' d, they ſay, 
nſe the Tack, becauſe it riſes from the 

kſitrees, to which it is hal'd cloſe. 

aſe the Helm; is to let the Ship go 

e large, or right before the Wind. 

Fady; is the running back of the 


it, Mer in any Place, contrary to the Tide, 
ide eo falling into the Tide again, occa- 
Hul, d by ſome. Head-Land-or Point, in a 
yard, 


&, which ſtops the running of the 
ner. An 


E Y 

An Eddy Rina; is that which recolꝶ if 
returns back from any Sail, or the! 
going contrary to that Wind from whi 
it proceeded ; but is never fo ſtrong, 

End for End ; ſignifies a Rope being 
ran our of the Block, fo that it is; 
reev'd; or when the Cable or Hawſe n 
all out at the Hatyſe, fignifying that i 


all gone to the End, f 
To Enter; is to come into a Ship; e R 
cially us'd in Boarding a Ship in Fight & 
ng-Ladders. There are two of the a ſo 

the one us d by the Ship's Side in Hark 


and fair Weather, with Entring- Rope 
tt, which is all made of Wood: ! 
other is of Ropes, with final Sraves 
Steps, which is Hung over the Gall 
for entring out of the Boat in foul 
ther, when, by Reaſon of the Ship's! 
ving and ſetting, they dare not bring 
Boar to the Ship's Side for Fear of ftay 


Enrrim- Rope; is the Rope that hang e 
the Side of the Ship, in the Waſte, uu 
Men uſually come aboard out of the Boreal 
and taken generally for any Rope gu 
Man to enter by. „ 

Eyes, The Hole wherein the Rug 


the Anchor is put, is call'd the He; 
alſo the Compaſs ot Ring, which is Ik 
the Strap to which a Block is ſeaz d, 
led, the Eye of the Strap. 

Eyelet- Holes; are the round Holes a 
the Bottom of the Sails, which have! 
nets belonging to them; and Bm 
the — 1 ir Drablers. They! 


FA 


„i Line ſown about them for more 
acckh; and ſerve to receive the Latches 

e Bonnets or Drablers, with which 
. Wbonnet is lac'd ro the Courſe, and the 
er to the Bonnet. 


F. 


Faddem, is ſix Foot, by which all 
Ropes are meaſur'd. _ 
faddim; is to meaſtire by Faddoms, 
b founding to find how deep the Wa- 
=_. 
(Fack ; is one Circle of any Rope or 
e that is quoiFd up round. 
e Fal; is that Part of the Rope of 
ckle which is haled upon. 
Fal off; fignifies that a Ship under 
does not keep ſo near the Wind as 
lreQed. | 
a; fignify the Riſing or Falling of 
Parts of the Deck. 
alſe-Keel ; when a Ship rowts too much, 
reaſon that ſhe is over-floaring. A Se- 
vid Keel is ſometimes put under rhe 
t and chat is call'd, a Falſe Keel. 
Cf Sheat ; is a Rope bound to rhe 
of the Sail, above che Shear-Block, 
extraordinary Guſts, and very ſtiff 
| s, to eafe rhe Shear, leſt it ſhould 


Wl Rerthel ; is ro wrap up a Sail cloſe to- 
ve iter, and fo bind it with Caskets to the 
ef! Med; bur towards the Yard they uſe 
ee Tamms, becauſe it is nor there heavy 


Tor- 


— — 
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Fart helling· Lines; are ſmall Fines me 
faſt to all the Top-Sails, Topgallant. &i 
and the Mizzen-Fard-Arm : The Mun 
has but one; the other one on each Sit 
By theſe they farthel up thoſe Sails ; i 
the Top-Sails have not their Bunt boy 
up to rhe Yard, as the Main and Fo 


Sails have; but it is laid on the Top, ally 
ſo bound faſt ta the Head of the MA. 
which is call'd, Stowing the Np- Seil. Id 


Faſbion- Pieces; are the. two outern 
Timbers of the dt Stern on eit 
Side, which ſhew the Breadth'of the f 
rhere. 1 

Feazing ; is raveliing out, as. wh 
Rope wears, and the Oakham ravelse 

To Fend the Boæt; is to fave her fit 
beating .againſt the Rocks, the Shot 
r 

Fen ber- Bolte. Vide Bolts. © 

Fenders ; are Pieces of old Cables, Roy 
or Billets of Wood, hung over the $h 
Side, to keep another Ship or Boat fr 
rubbing againſt her, that they may 
break her Bends, or rub off the St 
when ſhe is new trimm'd. Boats h 
Fenders to keep them from beating agi 
the Ship's Side; and in the Boat the N 
have alſo ſhort Staves, which they c 
Fenders, being for the ſame Uſe. 

Fetch home an Anchor. Vide Br.ng le x 
_ . The Fiad ;. is an Iron Pin, made tape! 
and ſharp at the lower End, to open 'Mrhic, 
Strands of the Ropes, when they ſpH book 
two together, The Pin in the Hehn o. 


—— 


Fj I 
e Top-Maſt, which, bears up the, A. 
der, 15 alle call J Rad .;. ... 

Fdders ; are in the ſame Nature as "hs 
dds, but made of Wood, pointed at 
e End, and larger, to open the Strands 
Cables to ſplice them, and made of 


ood, becauſe of Iron they won be 
v heavy to work with.. * 
fad. Hammer; is a Fidd, as above, made 
up at one End, to ſplice 2, 37 and a 
mer at the other End, wi Head 
u Claw, to drive or draw a Nail. 
Agb. The waſte Cloths that hang a- 
ut the Ship, to hinder Men from 
zug ſoen in Fight, are gall'd the Fights. 
ne Bulk- Head afore and abafr,. or any 
* Places where Men may cover them, 
hes, and make à Defence, are call'd, 
k-Fighes, i 
fireworks ;' are any Sort of artificial Fire, 
d to any Weapon or Inſtrument to 
the Hulls, Sails, or Maſts of Shi 
fight; the commoneſt whereof at 15 
Fire. Pots, Fire-Balls, Fire. P 
F Arrows with = 
F 
{Eſ>; is any Piece of r or 
ik made faſt to the Maſt or Yard, to 
ngthen it, when in Danger of break - 


ſe fiſb; is a Tackle hang at the ad 

the Davit, hy 'the-Stxap of che 0 

rhich Block there is 4 Rug Wit 

wok at the End, which does FR: the 

10 of the Anchor: ; 9 they hale > 
L 


1¹ 
a 
2 4 
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a Piece of Timber or Plank to ir, wh 


FL 


the Fall that belongs to it, and raiſe if, 
Flook to the Bow, or Chain-Wale of u 


ip. 

The Fifh-Block ; is the Block that belon 
to the Fiſh above deſcrib'd. 

The Fifh-Hook ; is the Hook belonging 
the Fiſh, as above. | 

To Fiſh the Maſt, or the Yard; is to 


90 


it is weak, to ſtrengthen it, as was { 
under the Word, a Fiſh. 
Flaggs ; are us'd at Sea for Diſtin$; 
of Nations and Commands; ſo the 4 
miral has his at the Main-Top, the V.. 
Admiral in the Fore, and the Rear-Adr 
ral in the Mizzen-Top. They are: 
us'd for Signals to dire& Ships what ti 
are to do, as to chaſe, ro give over, 
come to Council, & c. To ſtrike the f 
in Fight, is a Token of yielding; ot 
wile it denotes paying Reſpect; and 
Striking is pulling it down upon the Of 
and to 2 it hang looſe over. | 
Flair. When a Ship is hollow'd 
near the Water, ſo that the Work h 
over, and is laid out broader aloft, 
ſay, The Work does Hair over. 
' To Hat in the Sail; is to pull the 
flat by rhe Shear, as near to the $ 
Side as, may be. | 
Flad. When the Water begins to! 
it is Flood. Quarter-Flood and NH 
Flood are well known to ſignify theT! 


being a ter or half in. 
The H; is the broad Part of the 10 
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xr which takes hold in the Ground, 
Jof the Grapnels, which have four. 
ho ks. Vide Anchor. 
The Floor 3 is as much of the Ship's Bot- 
n as ſhe reſts upon when aground. 
Wn Flt; is to ſwim above Water, but 
neant of inanimate Things which bear 
W naturally without helping themſelves ; 
beg The Ship is a-Flote ; that is, ſhe is born 
s by the Water. 

h. A Ship that draws little Water, 
i callcd Floty. 
A few. When the Water riſes upon the 
Waning in of the Tide, they ſay, it flows. 
mn. When any of the Sheats are 
hal'd home to the Blocks, they ſay, 
Sheat is flown ; whence they alſo ſay, 
Ship ſails with Flown Sheats. 
The Hy; is that Part of the Compaſs on 
ich the 32 Points or Winds are de- 
i'd: To it the Needle touch'd to the 
iſtone is made faſt underneath, and 
nys turns to the North. 
lr Hy; is to let go a- main, or all at 
ce, and as far as it will. 
lle Frecaſtle; is that Part of the Ship 
ere the Pre- Maſt ſtands, and is ſever'd 
m the reſt of the Floor by a Bulk-head. 
firefoot, There is no Place in a Ship 
lt bears this Name; but when they ſay, 
ie Ship lies with the Eorefoot of the 
der, it ſignifies, That the one does lic 
th her Stem ſo much a-Weather the 
er, that keeping their Courſes, ſhe that 
ſo will go out a-head with the other ; 

L 2 which 
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which is, one Ship's ſailing a-croſ; ; 
ther Ship's Way. 

Fyrelocbs; are little flat Pieces of Ir 
like Wedges, to put into the Holes at 
Ends of Bolts, to keep them from dra 
ing out, or flipping back. 

Foreleck- Bolts, Vide Bolts. 

Fore- Maſt. Vide Maſt. 

A Former ; is a Piece of Wood tur 
round, ſomewhat leſs than the Bore 
rhe Piece for which it is made; as, a 
Ter- Former, a Minion-Former, &c. The 
of it is, to make on it Linen, Paper, 
Parchment Cartridges for the Guns. 

Fore-Reach, When two Ships ſail tu 
ther, or after one another, ſhe that f 
beſt, that is, faſteſt, is ſaid to Fore-re 
upon the other. 

Fore-Sail. Vide Sail. 

Fre- Top-Maſt. Vide Miff, [ 

Fore-Y.ivd. Vide Yard. | 

Foul. When a Ship has been long: 
*rimm's, ſo that Graſs or any other Th 

grows or ſticks about her, the is ſaid ti 
foul. Alſo when any Rope is ſo tang 
or ſtopp'd by any Accident whatſces 
that it cannot run, it is ſaid to be fou 
Foul Hater. When a Ship under! 
comes into ſhallow Water, ſo that the 
ſes the Mud or Sand with her Way, 
-ſhe may do without touching the Gro 
but only coming very near it, they 
ſbe maker foul Vater. 

To Founder; is when a Ship, by 29 
traordinary Leak, or ſome great Sat 


FU 


broken into her, is full, or half ful 
Water, ſo that it cannot be deliver'd: 
t; and then like a founder'd Horſe ſhe 


drive in the Sea like a Log of Wood, 
ich generally ſinks her; and therefore 
ten a Ship is loſt out at Sea, the com- 
n Expreflion is, She founder d at Ses. 


0 a Ship, and thence the Price paid 

the Carriage of thoſe Goods, accor- 
zz to the Bulk or Weight, and the Di- 
nce of the Place. 

p Free the Ship; is to get the Water 

of her; and ſo, to fre: the Boat, ſig- 
ks the ſame Thing: And this Word is 


Sea, they ſay, It is a great freſh Shot. 
Freſh the Hawſe ; is, let out a little more 
le at the Hawſe, that a freſh Part may 


e Place altogether. 

Rurling-Lines; are thoſe ſmall Lines 
de faſt to all the Top-Sails, Topgallant- 
ils, and the Mizzen-Mard Arms; of 
nich the Mizzen has but one, and the 
ters one on each Side; the Uſe of them 
ing to furl ; that is, to gather up the 
en 


not go, nor will ſhe feel her Helm, 


Faight ; is the Burthen of Goods put 


us'd to any other Purpoſe about the. 
freſb-Shot. When any extraordinary Wa- 
comes down a River ſuddenly from 


Land, or when a very great River car- 
its freſh Water a Mile or two into 


me to endure the Streſs, and not fret 


Lz * mT, 


| 
| 
| 
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To Furl the Sails; is to gather them 
cloſe, and bind them faſt about the Vaud 

Fur, or Furr'd. There are two Sorts 
Furring ; the one is, after a Ship is bull 
to hay on another Plank upon the Side 
her, which is call'd, Plank upon Pl 
The other, which is more properly 
ring, is to rip off the firſt Planks, and; 
other Timbers upon the firſt, and th! 
the Planks upon thoſe Timbers, which 
to make her bear a better Sail; for wh 
a Ship is too narrow, and the Bearing. 
ther not laid out enough, or too I 
they muſt make her broader, and lay 
Bearing higher. They commonly fi 
two or three Strakes under Water, an 
much above, according as the Ship 
quires, more or leſs. 

Futtocks, This Word more prope! 
ſhould be Foot-Hooks, but is ever pronoun 
Futtocks, which are thoſe compaſſing Ti 
bers that give the Breadth and Bearing 
the Ship, and are ſcarf'd to the Gro 
Timbers : And becauſe no Timbers tl 
compaſs can be found long enough to 
up through all the Side of the Ship, ti 
compaſſing Timbers are ſcarf'd into 
others, and thoſe next the Keel are cal 
the Lower Grouna-Futtocks ; and the oth: 
the Upper Futtocks. 


G. * 
O Gage; is to meaſure how much} 7 
Cask contains. To gage a Ship boi 


to meaſure how much Water {he di ot 
wh 
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> GiftRepry is a Rope belonging to MI: 
0 keep her froth: — , whelllh 

ſhe is tow'd after the Ship by the Bon 


Rope. AG!) | | | 
Gift-Rope ; is the ſame as Boat-Roy 
ſerving to tow. the Boat after the Ship 
* Girding; Vide Truſts. r. 
Gr. When the Cable is fo tang 
chat, upon the turning of the Tide, t 
Ship cannot go over it with her Stern- Po 
then ſhe lies a- croſs the Tye, and t. 
fay, ſhe! is Girt, which ceaſes immedia 
ly, if the Cable be veer'd out flack. 
Glaſſes ; are the Hour, Four Hour, » 
— — us'd at Sea; and the 
commonly o many Hour, ſo m 
Det 
Some ont a-Head ; imports, that one $hi 
in failing has 'paſs'd before the Head « 
the other. . 
Gereing: A Sail is cut goreing, when! 
comes floping by Degrees, and is broad: 
at the Clew than at the Earing ; 281 
Top-Sails and Topgallant-Sails are. 
Wenn; is che Misten- Sail, boom 
out, to give the Ship more Way befor 
« Wind. 1 0 lot 
.  Grapnels 3-are in the Nature of Anche 
for Gallies or Boats to ride by, but h 
ur Flodks, and never a Stock The) 
are alſd us'd in Men of War ro fling 
tõ another Ship, and take hold of tis 
'Gvavihgs, Rütls, Gun- Wales, Oe. with 
Chain made feſt to them, to laſh the 
Ships together. There are other — 
2 > wi 47 
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br Hawſes or ſmall Cables. 

Gratings ; are ſmall Ledges laid over a- 
oſs one another, like a Portcullis, or 
Priſon- Gate, and ſerve to let down light, 
id give Air betwixt the Decks. 

T Grave ; is to bring a Ship to lie dry 
round, and then burn off all the old 
th and Stuff with Reed, Broom, or the 
ke, and ſo lay on new; the beſt of 
ich is Train-Oil, Rozen and Brimſtone, 
vid together. 

The Gripe; is the Compaſs and Sharp- 
of the Stem under Water, eſpecially 
ards the Jower Parr. | 


ſhe is apt, contrary to the Helm, 
run her Head more to the Wind than 
de ſhould. 


purpoſely brought to be trimm'd on 
Ground, it is call'd Grounding; but 
hen they are drove on by Streſs of Wea- 


Ws or ſtriking aground. When they 


nin, they call it, breaking Ground. 

WW Gromd-Timbers ; are thoſe which are faſt 
Id over the Keel, and fo bolted through 
e Keelſon into the Keel, and make the 
"WF oor of the Ship, and are therefore cal-- 
L Ground- Timbers, becaufe the Ship 
on them when ſhe lies agcound, 


L 5. Gpagin, 


melt with three Hooks, but not broad 
ike Flooks, with w hich they uſe to ſweep” 


N Gripe. They ſay, a Ship gripes, . 
Grownd, and Grounding. When a Ship 


er or other Accident, they call it, run 


a little Way, and come to an Anchor 
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Guadgins ; are the Irons which are mad, 
faſt ro the Stern-Poſt, into which th 
Pintels of the Rudder are hang'd. 

To Gull, When the Pin of a Block ears 
or wears into the Sheever, it iscall'd, G 
ling. So when a Yard rubs againſt thy 
Maſt, they ſay, It will gull the Maſt. 

A Gulph; is any Parcel of the Sea whic| 
is large within, narrow at the Mout! 
and has no other Way out bur the ſame 
you come in. 

The Gunner; has Charge of all the Or 
nance in the Ship, and all Things belong 
ing to it, as Carriages, Spunges, Lad 
and Rammers, Powder and Shot, and 
to look to all that belongs to it in Tin 
of Fight. 

The Gun · Wale; is that Piece of Timbe 
which reaches on either Side the Ship 
from the Half-Deck to the Forecaſtle, þ 
ing the uppermoſt Bend, as it were, whict 
finiſhes the upper Walls of the Hull ther 
and wherein they put the Stanſhio 
which ſupport the Waſte- Trees; and thi 
Name is given it, whether there be u 
Guns there or no. The lower Part allqgyne 
of any Port, where the Ordnance lie: wn 
is calPd, the Gun-Wale. non 

A Guy ; is a Rope us'd to keep an 
weighty Thing that is hois'd into the Shi 
from ſwinging in too faſt, when it is ove 
the Gun-Wale, There is another Rope a 
led # Guy, which is faſten d to the Fo 
Maſt at one End, and reev'd through 


ſingle Block, which is ſeaz'd to the * 
ans 


HA 
iat of the Winding-Tackle,, and ſo 
reev'd again through another, that is 
ſar'd to the Fore-Maſt, ſomewhat lower 
arc than the firſt Part; and. this is to hale 
» {forward the Pendant of the Winding- 
the Tackle, 


licl H. 


„ro Hale; is the ſame which others call 
pulling a Rope. 

Hale aboard the Tack; is, bring it down © 
toſe unto the Cheſs-Trees. 

To Hail a Ship; is to call to her, to know 
d \iWyvhence ſhe is, or whither bound, or the 
im ie; which is done in theſe Words, Ho 
& Ship; and the other anſwers, Hae. 
Half- Deck. Vide Deck. 

Halliards ; are the Ropes by which all 
ie Yards are hois'd, except the Croſs- 
ick and Spritſail-Yard, which have none, 
6 being ever flung; tho' in ſmall Craft, 
ey have Halliards to the Sprit-Sail. 
Handi, and Handing. This laſt Word 
Ws us'd ro deliver any thing about from 
Mine to another; and when they want 

nore-Men to do any Work, they call for 

nore Hands, not more Men 
4 Handſpeek; is a 


ooden Leaver, 


ed, inſtead of an Iron Crow, to traverſe 
the Ordnance ; and ſo to the Windlaſs in 
the Boat, or in the Ship, if they have 
Windlafles to heave the Anchor by. 
The Harpings ; is the Breadth of a 
den dip at the Bow. Some call the Ends of 


HE 
dhe Bends, Which zre dend into dd 
Stem, by this A 4 1 
e ot : as it were, "Frap Dot, 
we e Mid- Ship be re Yhy 
Main- Msſt, ph to let down Gobe 
into the Hould ; and therefore have 
3 of Iron at each End to lift then 
arch. -Way ; ; is the Place perpendiculu 
N over the Hatches. 
| The Hawſes ;, are thoſe great round Hol: 
under the Head, through Which the Cz 
bles pals when the Ship is at Anchor 
£ bold Hawſe, is when it lies high fro 
the Water. 
4 Hawſcr ; is a Three-ſtrand Rope, o 
a little Cable; for that which is one Ship 
Hawſer, will be another's Cable. Thi 
Uſe of them is to warp a Ship over a Bar 
The Main and Fore-Shrowds are made 
Hawſers. 
The Head; is often taken for all the for 
Part of the Ship. Vide Beak-Head. | 
The Head of the Anchor ; is that Parti 
which = Eye is, e which the 


. 
A ue the up ermoſt 19 
of all Sails next the Var ards, by whit! 
| they are made faſt ro them. 
© Head-Sails; are all thoſe which belong 
to the Fore: Maſt, Spritſail, and Spritſal 
Top Maſt. 

Head. Sea. After a great Storm, t 
Wind will ſometimes ſuddeply alter fx 
Points cx more ; bur the Sea will por 
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me Way it did for ſome: Hours; then 
{ the Ship go with this Wind againſt the 
dea, ſhe will meet this Sea right a-Head, 
therefore it is call'd, a Head-Sea, In 
ead-Seas; all ſhort Ships are bad Sailors. 
To Heave and Set; is when the Ship falls. 
d riſes with the Waves at Anchor. 
Tv Heave at the Capſtain; is to work at 
turn it about with the Bars, as is done 
weigh Anchor, or bring any very 
ighry Thing aboard. 
To Heavv: a Tring away; is to throw it 
ay. 
To Heave over Board; to throw out of 
de Ship. 
The Heel of the Main,. Fore, and Miz- 
1-Maſts ; is only that Part which is 
'd away a little ſlanting, on the aft. 
ard Side of the Foot of the Maſt, like 
Heel, to give it Leave to be ſtay'd aft- 
ud on; but the Heels of the Top- 
on lets are Squares, and in them they put 
be Fidd of the Top-Maſt. 
* HetI'; is for the Ship to lie down on 
vide, whether afloat or aground. 
Height of the Sun; is its Meridian Ele- 
htidn above the Horizon. $+ | 
We Helm; is that Piece of Timber 
nich the Steerſman holds in his Hand 
bſteer and govern the Rudder; ro which 
irpoſe, one End of it is made faſt to the 
trad of the Rudder, that it may be taken 
op. This it is that direQs and governs 
IN Ship's Way. T7: | 
To 
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To Hitch; is to catch any Thing wit 

a Rope, or with a Hook. The 
The Hold. Vid. Howld. | i 
To hold off ; is, when they heave thi 
Cable at the Capſtain. if it be very fin 


and great, or have lain in a ſlimy ow ln 


Ground, it ſurges and flips back, unkW 
that Part which is heav'd in be ſtill ha uim 
away hard from the Capſtain, to keep ti op 
Cable cloſe and hard to the Capt 
Whelps. If it be a ſmall Cable, M 
may do it with their Hands; but if greaid* 
then either they hold off with Nippers, off. 
elſe, as in all great Ships, they bring it 
the Jeer-Capſtain ; and this is call. 
Holding off. | 

Hony-Comb'd ; is when a Gun is full 
ſmall Holes within, either through a Fa 
in the Caſting, or otherwiſe. 

The Hooks ; are all thoſe forked Timb 
which are plac'd upright on the Keef 
both in the Rake and Run of the Shin 
They give the Narrowing and Breadthi 
of the Ship in theſe Parts, and are boke 
into the Keel. Rug 

A Horſe; is a Rope made faſt to 0 
of the Fore-Maſt-Shrowds, with a Dead 
Man's-Eye at the End of it, through Which 
is reev'd the Pendant of the Spritfal 
Sheats ; and is for no other Uſe but . 
keep the Spritſail-Sheats clear off ti 
Flooks of the Anchor. When a Mal 
heaves the Head of the Shrowds, the 
is a Rope made faſt to the Shrowds ic 
him to lean againſt, for Fear of fallin 

m j 
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to the Sea, which is call'd, # Horſe. 
There is alſo a Rope to ſet taught the 
wowds, with Wale-Knots, one End made 
Et to the Shrowds, to the other the 
HE nniers are brought; and ſo with a 
iWnd-Speck turning it, they ſet taught 
nelle Halliards ; and this bears the ſame. 
hlWme of 4 Horſe. Beſides, thoſe ſmall 

es which are ſeaz'd to the middle of 
by be Top-Maſt and Topgallant- Stayes with 
Me Block, wherein are reev'd the Topſail 
read T opgallant-Bowlings, are call'd Hor- 


rs, 0&5. 

Hoſpital-Ships ; are Veſſels fitted with 
Is and other Conveniencies, as Sur- 
ns, and all neceſſary Drugs, &c. for 
Sick and Wounded Men, that they 
y not encumber the Men of War. 
The Howld, All the Room between the 
nbeeclſon, and the firſt or lower Deck, is. 
Keeill'd the Hold, or Howld ; and there all 
Shine Victuals, Stores and Goods, are lay'd ; 
t it is divided into ſeveral Rooms with 
ulk-Heads, as, the Steward's Room, the 
oder Room, the Boatſwain's Room, &c. 
on The Hownds ; are the Holes in the Cheeks, 
Nd bich are faſten'd to the Head of the 
Thick laſts, wherein the Ties run, to hoiſe the 
clalMrds, The Top-Maſts have but one 
ut ole aloft in the Head of the Maſt, be- 
tb uſe they have bur ſingle Ties; and this 
Muß alſo call'd the Hownd's. 
then Howſeiug-1z ; is when a Ship, after the is 
ls fad the Breadth of her Bearing, is 
Ulia ught in. narrow to her upper Works. 
m j 
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Ay; is a ſmall Bark, that ſalls g 
with. Croſs- Yards, but with Sails int 
Form of Mizzen-Sails, and will ſail ne 
er the Wind than any can do with Croſ 
Sails, * 

To Hoyſe ; is to hale any thing into t 
Ship with a Tackle or dead Rope, or off 
up-a Yard, or the like. | | 

The Hull; is the Body or Bulk of f 
Ship without Maſts, Yards, Ropes, 
Sails. | | 

Helling ; is when a Ship at Sea has 
ken in all her Sails, either in calm We 
ther or in a Storm, 

A Hullock; is a ſmall Part of a 82 
which is loos'd and left open in a gre 
Storm, when we dare not have any mo 
out, and is only us'd in the Mizzen«$Sai 
when we would keep the 'Ship's-Head 
the Sea, with a little Sail, making all u 
exccpting a little at the Mizzen-Yar 
Arm. Elſe, when a Ship will not W 
ther-coile, to lay her Head the other w 
they looſe a Hullock of the Fore Sail, 
changing the Helm to the Weather di 
the Ship will fall off, and lay her 
where her Stern lay before. I 


I. 
TT" HE Fer; is a Piece of a Hauſe 
made faſt to the Main and Fore 
Yards, cloſe to the Ties of great Ship 
for ſmall ones do not uſe it; and ſo it ¶ 
reev'd through a Block which is = 5 


Ju 

doſe to the Top; and ſo comes down and 
;-reev'd through another Block at the 
bottom of the Maſt, cloſe by the Deck. 
reat Ships have one on the one, and 
nother on the other Side of the Ties. 
he Uſe of this Rope is to help hoiſe up 
be Vard; but the chiefeſt is to ſuccour 
Ties, and to hold the Yard from fal- 
ig down if the Ties ſhould break. 
The Jeer · Capſtain; has its Name from 
e Jeer, which is ever brought to this 
pſtain to be heav'd at by. It ſtands in 
Waſte in the Hatch-way, and ſerves 
r many other Uſes, as to heave upon the 
ol, or hold off the Cable from the 
zin⸗Capſtain. Vide Capſtain. 1 
mofa; is a Place where the Sea 
Is in. 


loner. Great Ships carry a Joyner to 


't 
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u iaſcot and adorn them. 

Yu len- Sick. A Ship or Boat is ſaid to be 
Wel sick, when the Bolts, Specks, or Nails, 
wil ſo eaten away with the Ruſt or Salt- 
J er, that they ' ſtand hollow in the 


inks, and the Veſſel rakes in Water by 
m; for-which Reaſon they put Lead 
rall the Bolts-Heads under Water. 
Junk; is atry Piece of a Cable that is 
off, and ſuch they hang for Fenders 
the Ship's Sides. | | 
awe Jury. la; is either a ſpare Maſt, 
Wibe!Main'br:Fore-Yard, ſet up in the 
ite of che Main or Fore-Maſt, when 
o it Wer of them is loſt, either in Fight or 
ſen Weather, and ſo fit a Yard, Sails oy 
= other 
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dodther Neceffaries, to it; to make a Sil ten 
with it to ſteer the Ship, and get her in 
Harbour. de 


K. 


O Keckle, or Keckling ; is the twiſti 

of a ſmall Rope round the Cat 

or the Bolt- Rope, when they fear theo 
ſhould gall in the Hawſe, and the ot 
againſt the Quarter of he Ship; andi 
ſaves them; which in all other Ropes 
— Serving, and only in theſe two xe 


| 4 Kedger, Vide Anchor. 
To Kedge, or Kedging. In bringing 
Ship up or down a narrow River, wt 
the Wind is contrary to the Tide, thi 
fer the Fore-Sail, or Foretop-Sail Tim 
Mizzen, and fo let her drive with t 
Tide. The Sails are toflat her about, 
ſhe comes too near the Shore. They aWnoc 
carry out an Anchor in the Head of 
Boat, with a Hawſer that comes from 
Ship; which Anchor, if the Ship tout 
too near the Shore, they let fall in 
Stream, and ſo wind her Head about 
it; then weigh the Anchor again wi 
ſhe is about, which is call'd Keadging ; 
from this Uſe, the Anchor a Keager. 
The Keel; is the firſt Timber thatlcy 
laid of a Ship, being the ſharp Bott 
and, as it were, the Foundation of all 
reſt; and ſo much is the Kneel as lies1 
ſtrait Line betwixt Head and — 
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item being ſcarf'd in at the one End, and 
ine Stern-Poſt let in at the other. All 
de Cround-Nmbers, and Hooks fore and 
t, are bolted to it, and on them all the 
per Works rais'd. 

A Rank-Reel; is a deep one, which is 
vod to keep a Ship from N 

A Showle-Keel ; is that which lies not 
eo ep in the Water, and therefore the Ship 
3 apt to row]. 

A Falſe Keel, Vide Falſe. 

pes The Keel-Rope ; is one that runs along 
Wc Ship upon the Keel, within the Limbers 
the Ground-Timbers, one End comi 

t before, and the other abaft. The Uſe 
ing it is to clear the Limber-Holes when 
ey are ſtock d with Ballaſt, or any thing 
tile, fo as the Water that lies betwixt the 
limbers cannot come to the Well of the 


] P- 
ut, 4 Renk. When a Rope that ſhould run 
nooth in a Block has got a little Turn, 
that it comes double, they call it, a 
mi. The ſame in the Cable, if it runs 
ut doubling. 
in WM 4 Ketch; is a ſmall Veſſel, ſuch as come 
out Ft to Billingſgate with Oyſters, or the 
wle. 
Levels; are ſmall Pieces of Timber 
ul'd on the inſide of the Ship, to which 
ey belay the Sheats and Tacks. 

A Knave- Line; is a Rope faſten'd on the 
ne End to the Cheſs. Frees, under the 
cs Nun or Fore-Top, and ſo coming down 
* the Ties to the Ram-Head ; to which 

| 7s 
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is ſeaz'd a ſmall Piece of Billet, about tw 
Foot long, with a Hole in the End of it 
in which this Line is reev'd, and { 
brought to the Ship's Side, and haPd uy 
taught to the Rails. The Uſe of it is t 
keep the Ties and Halliards from tnrning 
a bout one another when they are new 
2 when well ſtretch'd, there is no nee 
of :M.. :... eh: r 

A Kneck, is the twiſting together of 
Rope that is not well quoil'd. 

. Knees ; are the crooked Timbers, { 
calld, becauſe they rep efent a Man 
Knee bent, and ſerve ro bind the Bean 
and Futtocks together, being bolted in 
them both. 

| Kneetles ; are two Rope Yarns twiſte 
together, with a Knot at each End, ti 
ſeaze a Rope or Block, or the like. 

A Knight ; is a Piece of Timber it 
which are four Sheevers, three for t 
Halliards, and one for the Top-Rope, tf 
run in when hoys'd, and has common 
the Figure of ſome Head carv'd on it, by 
which it is eaſily knawn. There are tw, 
of theſe ; the Fore-Anight, ſtanding abat 
the Fore-Maſt; and the Main-Knigit, at 
the Main-Maſt ; both faſt bolted to ti 
Beams. 

Knittlidge. Vide Balaft. | 

Knots, That call'd a Bowling Kaot, ! 
ſo made, that it will not ſlip nor ſlide 
The other a Wale-Knor, is a round Knot 
made with three Strands of a Rope, f 
that it cannot ſlip neither. T 
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| Labour, A Ship is ſaid to Labotrr 

| * the Sea, when ſhe rowls and 
mbles very much, either a-Hull, or un- 
er Sail, or at an Anchor. | 
To Lace, or Lacing ; is the ſame as on 


Wand; for they Lace on the Bonner to 
he Sail, and the Drabler to the Bonnet, &c. 
ders. There are three belonging to a 
i; the Entring-Ladder at the Waſte, and 


ie Ladder of Ropes which hangs out of 
ie Gallery. Vide Entring-Ladder. The 
ird is at the Beak-Head, to get up the 
tſprit by. 

D Lade; is to fill a Ship with Goods, 
t. which is calld Lading. They alſo 
| it Lading of great Guns, which is, 
charge them; and to lade the Water 
of the Boar, or the like, is to throw 
t our. 

A Ladle ; is like a Scoop at the End of 
pole, to put the Powder into a Gun, 
1 they take it out of the Budge-Bar- 
Land- Fall. If they ſay, they ſhall ſee 
nd ſuch a Day, and it happens ac- 
ordingly, they ſay, they have a good 
Land-Fall: If they are miſtaken, they 
iy, they made a bad Land-Fall. 

Land- Lock d. Roads or Harbours which 
ne ſo encompaſs'd with Land, that the 
cannot beat in to wrong a Ship, are 
ld to be Land-Lock'd. 

Land. to, 
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Land- to; 1s juſt ſo far at Sea as the 
can ſee the Land. 

A Land- Turn; is a Wind blowing r:Winc 
gularly off from the Land by Night, af [4 
the Brieze does off the Sea by Day. 

The Land is ſbut in; ſignifies, that it i 
hid from Sight oy ſome other Land, 

Langrel ; is a Shot which goes in witl 
a Shackle to be ſhorten'd when put int 
the Piece, and to fly out at length wh 
diſcharg'd, with a half Bullet at eithe 
End; good near-hand for cutting doi 
of Maſts, Yards, Ropes and Sails, and t 
deſtroy Men. 

Lanniers ; are ſmall Ropes, reev'd i 
the Dead-Men's-Eyes of all the Shrowi 
and Chains; the Uſe of them being t 
| flacken or ſet taught the Shrowds. AIRF, 0: 

the Stays belonging to the Maſts are (qe # 
taught by Lanniers: And the Rope which ud. 
makes faſt the Stopper of the Halliards 
the Halliards, is call'd a Lannier. dmc 

Larboard ; is the Left Side of the Shin 7 2 
as a Man ſtands in her with his Face fo 
ward. | Ns 

Large. When a Ship goes neither by 4 1 
a Wind, nor before it, but betwixt bot 
it is call'd, a Large Wind. r th 

To Laſh ; is to bind up any thing to i | 
Ship's Sides, or Maſts or the like. Led 

Lafhers ; are properly thoſe Ropes which w 
bind faſt together the Tackles and BreechPaſte 
ings of the Guns when they are 
within Board. fe 

Lackets, Vide Latchers, 1 

Las 
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lang. A Ship is ſaid to go Lasking, 
jen ſhe neither goes by nor before a 


ind. | 

Latchets | are ſmall Lines ſown into the 
net and Drabler, like Loops, where- 
ith they lace the Bonnet to Courſe, 
| the Drabler ro the Bonner, putting 
n into the Eyelet-Holes, and lacing 

over one another, 

launch, ſignifies to put out; as to 
inch a Ship, is to put her out of the 
xk into the Water; and ſo in other 
es: But us'd alſo in another Senſe, as 


gh, or the Top-Maſt, they cry, 
» y Box that is, boyd as ms — 
towing the Hould, they ſay, Launch 
or Launch forward, when they would 
e any Goods brought forward or aft- 
d. So in pumping. when the Pump 
ks, they cry, Launch hoa ; that is, pump 
dmore. 
T Lay the Land. When they have ſail'd 
t of Sight of Land, they ſay, they have 
id the Land. 
A Leak, A Ship is ſaid to Leak, when 
makes more Water than ordinary 
r there is none ſo tight but ſhe may 
e ſome. 
Ledge - are thoſe ſmall Pieces of Tim- 
which come athwart Ships from the 
WW aſte-Trees to the Roof-Trees, to bear 
the Nettings. 
Lee, The Lee is generally that Side 
lich is oppoſite to the Wind; as — 
EC. 


they have hoys'd up a Yard high 
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Lee-Shore, is that the Wind blows. 
To be under the Lee of the Shore, is 
be cloſe under the Weather-Shore, 
Leeward Ship, is one that is not fat 
a Wind to make her Way ſo good as { 
might. To come by the Lee, or lay 
Ship by the Lee, is to bring her ſot 
all her Sails may lie againſt the Maſts u 
Shrowds flat, and the Wind to co 
right on her Broad-ſide, fo that ſhe 
make little or no Way 

The Lee-Fang ; is a Rope reew'd intot| 
Creengles of the Courles, when th 
would hale in the Bottom of the Sail 
lace on the Bonnet. In a ſtrong 0 
they ſerve alſo to take in the Sail. 

The Lee-Latch. When he who con 
would bid the Man at Helm to look th 
the Ship does not go to Leeward of 
Courſe, he bids him have a Care of 
Lee-Latch 

Lee-ſeel ; is the tumbling of a Ship 
Leeward, when the Water forſakes b 
On that Side. e ,bn&.; } 

The Leetch; is the outward Side © 
Skirt of the Sail, from the Earing toi. 
Clew.; the middle Part whereof 25 m0 
eſpecially the Leerch . 

| Leetch-Lines ; are {mall Lines mi 
faſt to the Leetch of the Topſails, 1 
no others, and reev'd into a Block at 
Yard, cloſe by the Topfail-Ties; 
Uſe whereof is, when they take in ul". 
Topfils, to hale, in the Leetch of t 
Sail, 2 

L 
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Legg: ; are ſmall Ropes, call'd the Leggs 
the Marrnet, put through the Bolt- 
wes of rhe Main and Fore-Sail, near a 
jor in Length; and being ſplic'd into 
mſelves at either End, they have a lit- 
Eye, into which the Martnets are made 
with two Hitches, and the End ſeaz'd 
the ſtanding Part of the Martnets. 

let fall; is the Phraſe generally us'd 
putting out of any Sails, when the 
cds are aloft ; but not to the Top-Sails, 
which the proper Term is, Heave out; 
x for the Mizzen, for which the Term 
Set the Mizzen. Let fall the Ancher, is, 
tit go down into the Sea. 

Lt y the Sheat ; is, let it run out vio- 
ly, as far as it can go. 

The Lifts; are Ropes belonging to the 
d.Arms of all the Yards, and only 
e to top the Yard-Arms; that is, to 
e them hang higher or lower, as 
y pleaſe ; but the Topſail-Lifrs ſerve 
Sheats to the Topgallant-Yards : The 
ing of them is calld, Topping the 


limbers, or Limber- Holes; are little ſquare 
es, cut in the Bottom of all the 


el; the Uſe whereof is to let the Wa- 
paſs to the Well of the Pump. 

Linþins; are only us'd about the Trucks 
the Carriages, to keep on the Trucks 
n the Axletree, being little Iron Pins, 


dund-Timbers and Hooks, next to the 


thoſe that keep on Coach-Wheels. - - 
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Lockers; are little Boxes like Cupboatt 
ſome by the Guns to day Shot in, and | 
other Places for other Ules. 

4 Log-Line, or, as ſome call it, a U 
mute-Line; is a ſmall Line, with a lit 
Piece of Board at the End of it, and « 
a Bit of Lead, to keep it Edgc-long i 
the Water. This being caſt into the dc 
and the Line heav'd out after it for 
Minute, by a Minute-Glafs, chews ho 
many Fathom the Ship runs in that 

nute; and by it they make a Judgm 
now many Leagues the runs in a Watc 
or four Hours. 

The Long-Boat ; is the geſt and b 

gel of the Boats belonging to a Ship, a 

erves to · carry all weighty Things to he 
£0 land Men upon Occaſion; to we 
the Anchor, and many other Uſes. 

The Leof ; is that Part aloft of the $ 
"which lies juſt before the Cheſs- Trees, 
Far as the Bulk-Head of the Caſtle ; whe 
the Guns lying there are -call'd, Le 
Pieces. 

Loop: A Term us'd in Conding, 
have the Man at the Helm keep the vl 
near the Wind. To Loof into a Hardo 
1s ro keep cloſe to a Wind, and ſo go 
Keep vour Loof, is, keep cloſe to 


Wind. To ſpring ones Loof, is wii. / 
the Ship is going large, to clap cloſe fal 
a Wind. nig 

1 Loof-Hook ; is a Tackle with r 
Hooks; one to hitch into a Creengl the 
the Main and Fore-Sail, which Creenf vt 


| ds into the 


M »: 


in the Bolt-Rope of the Leetch of the 
Gil, not far above the Clew ; and the 
other to hitch > a Strop, which is 
heſs-Tree, and fo to 
owſe down the Sail. The Uſe of it, to 
ſuccour the Tackle in a great Gale. 

A Loom-Gale. Vide Gale. 

Loom. When they ſay, a Ship looms 
great Sail, it ſignifies, ſhe ſeems to be a 
urge Ship; and ſhe looms but ſmall, is, 
he ſhews little ; ſo that Looming is the 
A rag or the Perſpective they have 
of a Ship. 

4 Luft. When a Ship heels a little to 
either Side, they ſay, ſhe has a Luſt that 


yay. 


Tb lie ander the Ses; ſignifies, that the 


ip lies a-Hull, with her Helm made faſt 


+Lee, ſo as the Sea breaks upon her Bow 
M. 


ind Broad-ſide. 
T? Man a Ship ; isto give her the due 
Complement of Men. 1 
Man the Cagſtain; is, put Men to work 
it the Capſtain : And ſo in other Caſes. 
4 Mon of War ; is always meant of Ships 
for Fight. 8 ane 
The Manger; is a Place, made with Planks 
laſten'd on the Deck, a Foot and halt high, 
night under the Hawſe, ſometimes in 2 
riangle ; the Uſe whereof is to receive 


de Water that comes in at the Hawſcs, 


vhen the Ship rides at Anchor in great 
| M 2: Streſſes, 
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Streſſes, that then Water may not n 


on upon the Decks, and ſo into the Houlf 
Marlin; is a ſmall Line, made of md 
twiſted Hemp, to be more pliant; and i 
alſo Tarr'd * The Uſe of it, to ſeaze th * 
Ends of Ropes from farſing out, and fo 
other Uſes. 

Marlin-Speek ; is a ſmall Iron Speck 
made on purpoſe for the ſplicing togethe 
of ſmall Ropes, and. to open the Bolt 
Ropes when they ſew in the Sail. 

Marenets ; are ſmall Lines, faſten'd tf 
the Legs, on the Leetch of the Sail. 

The Maſter ; has the whole Charge e 
ſailing the Ship abroad at Sea, and acco 
dingly commands all next to the Captai 
and Lieutenant in Men of War; but! 
Chief in Merchants, and therefore ue 
garly call'd Captain, tho' it be not 

e. 
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Maſts ; are thoſe Trees ſtanding u. 
right in Ships, which carry the Yard lid 
Tops, and Rigging. Great Ships kh 
three Maſts; the Fore-Maſt, next th 
Head; the Main-Maſt, in the Middle“ 
and the Mizzen-Maſt, next the Stem on 
Each of theſe has a Top-Maſt on its Heal" 
and the Fore and Main Top-Maſts thei 


Topgallant-Maſts over them. | 
Mats ; are broad Clouts wove wit 
Sinner and Thrums together, or witho 
Thrums ; us d to ſave Things from: 
ing. | 
del; generally ſignifies the Quant 4 
ty, nat the Quality of it. * 
[- g 
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etal Vide Diſpert. The Piece is laid 
nder Metal, ſignifies, that her Mouth. 
lower than her Breech. Over Metal, 
the contrary. Right with her Meta], 


WoW, when the Piece lies point-blank. 


Minute-Line, Vide Log-Line. 

The Mizzen, abſolutely ſpoken, ſignifies 
le Sail, not the Maſt. 

Mzzen- Maſt. Vide Maſt. 

Mizzen- Sail. Vide Sail. 

Mizzen-Stay. Vide Stay. 
Mizzen-Top-Maſt. Vide p-. 
Mizzen-Yard. Vide Yard. | 
To Moor, or Mooring. This is done ſeve- 


* Ways. Firſt, To Moor a-Croſs, or thwart, 


to lay one Anchor on one Side of a 
wer, and another on the other, right 


Vinſt ir, ſo as both Cables may bear to- 


ther, either for Ebb or Flood. To Mee. 
g; is to lay one Anchor right in the 


Widdle of the Stream on a-Head, and the 


her a-Stern. The Third, is Mooring, 
ater-Shot ; that is, quartering between 
och; for it is neither a-Croſs nor alongſt 


be Tide. A Ship is not ſaid to Moor 


ith leſs than two Anchors aground. 

To Mount a Gun ; is either to put it into 
de Carriage; or elſe, when in the Cars 
ape, to raiſe the Mouth higher. _ 


Munk-Seam ; is a Way © ſewing the 

vas of the Sails rogether, the Edge 
the one over the Edge of the other, 
un fo ſown on both Sides; which is the 
tl engeſt Way. 


Met 
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Murderers ; are ſmall Pieces with Cham 


bers, an”, with Murdering-Shot © 
fcour the Decks. | 


N. 


ale to: That is, deep Water cloſ 
to the Shore, witkout any Showling 
Neap-Nide; is oppoſite to the Spring 
Tide, and happens in the midft of thi 
ſecond and laſt Quarter of the Moon 
and there are as many Days allow'd fo 
the Neap or Falling of the Tides, as fo 
the Spring or Riſing of them. In New 


Tides, the Water is never ſo high ner 
as in the Spring-Tides, nor do the 
run ſo ſwift. As the Higheſt of tt 


Spring is three Days after the Full ol ; 
Change of the Moon, ſo the Loweſt Mui 
the Neap is four Days before the Full of, 
Change; and that is call'd, the Dead Ni an 
When a Ship has not Water enough . hun 
bring her off the Ground or Dock, the 4. 


ſay, ſhe is Beneap'd. 
| The Needle; is the Iron Wire made fall n 
to the Fly of the Compaſs, and whicY - 
gives Motion to it, as being touch'd wil en. 
a Loadſtone. | 

Nettings ; are thoſe ſmall Ropes whic bee 
are ſeaz d together with Rope-Yarns, bee 
the Form of a Net, with Maſhes, and fe to. 
the moſt Part only us'd in the Waſte. W 0; 

Netting Sails ; are the Sails they 1 
upon the Nettings. ES, 


Nipper! 


OR 


Nippers ; are ſmall Ropes, a Faddom and 
ulf or two Faddom long, with a little 
Truck at one End, or only a Wale-Knot ; 
the Uſe whereof is to hold off the Cable 
tom the Main-Capſtain, or fhe Jeer-Cap- 
hin, when they cannot do it with their 
Hands. 

No Near; is a Term in Conding, to bid 
he Man at the Helm go more large, or 
before the Wind. 

The Nut of the Anchor, Vide Aucher. 
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O Obſerve, or take an Obſervation ; is 

to take the Height of the Sun or 
Str with any. Inſtrument, to find the La- 
titude the Ship is in. 

Oct ham; is nothing but old Ropes, un- 
twiſted and pull'd out into looſe Flax 
ll o gain. New Toe and Flax, us'd in the 
Ve eme Manner, is alſo call'd, White Ock- 
bi um. The Uſe of them is to drive into» 
theſſ the Seams of the Planks, to keep out the 
Water, and to make ſmall Lines for com- 
mon Uſes. 
ul we Offng > That is, the Part out in the 
i epen Sea from the Shore. 

| Offward. When a Ship is afhore, and 
ul heels to the Warerward, they ſay, ſhe 
"Wl heels to the Offward ; or if her Stern lie 


Offward. . 

Orlop ; is the ſame as Deck; only it a 
Ship have three Decks, they never call 
. AL. 4 the 


towarde the Sca, they ſay, ic lies to the: 
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the nppermoſt of them an Orlop; b 
the other two are more properly cal] 
Orlops than Decks. Vide Decl. 

To Overhale ; is, when a Rope is hal 


too ſtiff or taught, to hale it the contra 
Way, and make it ſlacker, 
Over-raking ; is when the Sea oye 
waſhes a Ship from Stem to Stern as 
rides at Anchor, by reaſon of her oye 
beating her ſelf into a Head-Sea. 
Overſet ; is turn'd topſie-turvy, or over 
turn'd at Sea: Alſo the turning over 6 
a Cable or ſmall Rope that is quoil'd yy 
is call'd Overſetting. 
Overthrown ; is a Ship that, being 
brought to be trimm'd aground, falls oye 
on a Side, bv 
The Out-licker ; is a ſmall Piece of Ti 
ber, two or three Yards long, made f, 
to the Top of the Poop, and ſtanding ou 
right a-Stern ; at the outwardmoſt End 
whereof is a Hole, into which the ſtanWac 
ding Part of the Sheat is made faſt, ande 
being reev'd through the Block of the 
Shear, is reev'd again through another 
Block, which is ſcaz'd to this Piece of 
Timber, near the End; and ſo the Uſ 
Of it 15 to hale down the Mizzen-S$hez 
to it. This is us'd in few Ships, and 
choſe ſmall ones | 
Owze ; is ſoft, ſlimy, muddy Ground, 
very bad for Anchoring, but good to lay 
a Ship aground on. 
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H E Pallet; is a Room in the Hould 
ſever'd from the reſt, in which a 
vel Pigs of Lead, or ſuch weighty Mat- 
ter, _ ſtow'd, the Ship ma ſuf- 
veeciently Ballaſted, with the Lofs of little 
Room 1n her Hould. 
4 Parbuncle ; is a Rope us'd in the Na- 
_e a Pair of Slings, to hoiſe in the 
To Parcel, or Parcelling; is to take a Tit-- 
e Canvas, about the Breadth of a Hand, 
id lay it over a Seam which is 8 
a Wa. then heat a little Pitch and Tax: 
ry hot, and pour it over the Canvas. 
Parrel; ; are thoſe Things made of 
Imcks, and Ribs and Ropes, which go 
our the Maſt, and are at both Ends 
ade faſt to the Maſt ; ſo contriv'd with: 
ke Trucks and Ribs, that the Yard may 
Nie up eaſily. 
The Partners; are the Timbers that are 
ed to the Beams, and compaſs the 
wot in the Maſt at the Deck; being the 
rength, and keep up the Maſt ſteady in 
e Step. There are alſo Partners in the 
cond Deck, that it may not rowl out 
de Ship's Sides; but the Mizzen has on- 
one Pair of Partners. | 
4 Paſſarado, or more properly, à Nepas- 
pe; is any Rope wherewith they; 
a ty we of = — — 
N ails, when they are 
- * M 5 : the 
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the Clew of the Mam Sail, to the Cub. 
bridge-Head of the Main-Maſt, and the 
Clew of the Fore-Sail to the Cat-Head; 
which is done when the Ship goes large, 
| The Pawl; is a little Piece of Iron bol. 
ted to one End of the Beams or the Deck 
cloſe to the Capſtain ; but fo eafily, that 
it has Leave to turn about; and again(t 
this the Whelps of the Capſtain bear 
| When they would have it held from tu; 
ning back again. 

Pawl the Capſtain; is, turn it up to the 
| hag that it may hold it from turning 
ll - Pomnches; are Mats made of Sinne 

Taſten'd to the Main and Fore-Y ards, tc 
fave them from gruling | 
Te Pa; is to lay hot Pitch upon a Sean 

after caulking of it. It is alſo call'd Pay 
ing, when, after a Ship is grav'd, the 
lay on the Stuff, whatever it be, Roter 
and 3 —— Oil, 2 By: * 
They alſo ſay, 2 Ship is Pay'd, when ſhe 
is to tack, — all — Saile are a-Bac 
Stays; that is, flat againſt the Shrowe 
and Maſts. ps lth 
A. ek; as, to heave a-Peek; is to brin 
the Hawſe of the Ship right over the A 
Chor, ſo that the Cable is then right pc! 
pendicular betwixt them. 

1 Ride 6-Pcoky, is to have the Mu 

Yard and Fore-Vard bois'd up, and d 
End brought up cloſe to the Shrowds, U 
(ll . and down the contrary Ways, ſo that d 
tuo Yards make a fr. Andrew 's Crols. _ 
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The Peek; is the Room in the Ship's 
Hould, from the Bits forward to the Stem. 
the Pret rhe Mizzen; is, put the Yard right 
d; up and down by the Maſt, 
oe Pendant; is a fhort Rope, made faſt at 
ol-M one End either to the Head of the Maſt. 
> or to the Yard, or to the Clew of the Sail, 
bat and has at the other End a Block with a 
ink Sheever; to reeve ſome running Rope in- 
earl to it. All the Yard- Arms, except the 
uM Mizzen, have Pendants, into which the 
Braces are reev'd. Pendants are. alſo 
the thoſe Colours which are hung out on the 
ing Yard-Arms, or from the Head of a Maſt, . 
for a Shew, and to beautify the Ship. 
ne The Pillow; is tlie Timber on Which the 
ta Bolrfprit reſts, at the coming. out of the- 
Hull of the Ship aloft by the Stem. | 
am A Pilot; is one who conduQts Ships in- 
Pa to Roads and Harbours,, and over Bars 
hel and Sands, and through dangerous Chan- 
nell nels, or ſuch-like Places. | 
like Pimeels; are ſmall Iron Pins made faſt 
do the Rudder, x the Rudder hangs-| 
ack to the Stern-Poſt. | 
we Pitching ; is not only laying on Pitch, 
which is properly call'd - Tying, bur is 
ring} the placing the Step of the Maſt. And: 
Al if a Ship falls much into a Sea, they ſay, 
pull ſhe Pitches ; and if ſhe endangers her | 
Maſts by it, they ſay, the will pitch her- 
lun Maſts by the Board. | 
0 Plate the Cable; is the ſame. as ſerves 
the Cable. Vide Serve. | 


Plats: 
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. Plats; are flat Ropes, made of Rope. 
Yarn, woven .one over another, and are 
to fave the Cable in the Hawlſe from gaul. 


— Plot; is the ſame as a Sea-Card, Vi. 
de Card. | 

4 Point.. The Sharpneſs of any Head. 
Land is call'd, the Point of Land. The 
Compaſs is alſo divided into 32 Points, 
repreſenting ſo many Winds. 

The Poop ; is the uppermoſt Part a-Stern 
of the Ship's Hull, being the Deck over 
that which is commonly call'd, the Ma. 
| Rtex's-Cabbin. 

Ports; are the Places out of which the 
| Guns are put through the Ship's Sides. 
Tae Port; is a Word us'd in Conding the 

| Ship, when ſhe ſails right before a Wind, 
and ſignifies to put the Helm to the Lar- 
board Side. | 

Pouches ; are ſmall Bulk-Heads made in 
the Hould, either athwart or alon 
| Ships, which ſerve either to keep $ 
g that will not ſtow well, or the Ballaſt 
8 from ſhifring; N 
Wl _Pawder. There are two Sorts of it; the 


one call'd Serpentine, which is in Duſt 


without corning, never us'd at Sea; the 


Wl ſeveral Sorts ; but thoſe us'd. at Sea are 
WH only. two; the Cannon Powder, which 


is large Corn, and not very ſtrong ;- and 
Musket Powder, fine, and very ſtrong. 
The Ingredients for making of Powder, aue 
Salrpetre, which gives the Force, Brim- 
ſtone and Charcoal. The 


d 
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| other Corn- Powder, whereof there are ue 
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The Powder-Room ; is the Place in the 
uld where the Powder is kept. 
preddy ; is us'd among Sailors inſtead 
Ready. 
4 Preventure-Rope ; is a little Rope ſeaz'd 
er a-croſs the Ties, cloſe at the Ram» 
d, that if one Part of the Ties ſhould 
the other ſhould not run through 
Ram-Head, to endanger the Yard. 
Priming ; is | pry the Powder to the 
uch-hole of any Piece for firing. It 
iſo the Ground or firſt Colour, laid for 
hers to come over in painting a Ship, 
4 Priming-Horn; is that in which the 
mer keeps Powder for priming of the 
$. 
4 Priming-Iron ; is a ſmall ſharp Iron 
ich they thruſt in at the Touch-hole. 
Gun, to make Way through the Car- 
ige for the Priming- Powder to meet 


in Wih the Charge. 
1 4 Proviſo 3 is a Hawſer carry d aſhore 
Fa a Ship has one Anchor out; and 


n ſhe is ſaid to be moor'd with her 

ad to the Shore. 

The Prow ; is the foremoſt Part of the 

p aloft, and not below between Decks, 

in Hould. 

Ihe Prom-Hieces; are thoſe which lie a- 

before. 

Puddings; are Ropes nail'd round to the 

&GArms of the Main and Fore-Yards, 

le to the End, and ſo in three or four, 

more Diſtances, one from another, up- 

ach Yard-Arm. The Uſe of them, is 
SE © 
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to ſave the Robbins from gauling zſun 
upon the Yards, when they. hale home 
Topfail-Sheats. So the ferving of if 
Ring of the Anchor with Ropes, 
fave the Clinch of the Cable from g 
ing againſt the Iron, is call d, the B. 
ding of the Anchor. | 

Pues; are ſmall Blocks, with « 
two Sheevers in them; but great ones 
not calfd Pullies. 

Pumps. There are three Sorts of 
us'd in Ships: The firſt and commo 
are ordinary Pumps, ſuch as are us' 
fore, which ſtand by the Main-M 
The next is a Bar-Pump, not usd 
Engliſh Ships; but Flemmings have 
in their Sides, and are call'd by the N 
of Dildge- Pumps, becauſe they have br 
long Floats, which hold much Bil 
Water. This Pump delivers more W 
than the other, and is not fo laborions 
work at. The third and laſt is the ( 
Pump, which delivers moft Water, 
with moſt Eaſe, and fooneſt mende 
any — chance to give Way. I 
are alfo ſmall Pumps which they put 
to the Bung of a Cask, to pump out 
ter or any Liquor. 

The Pump- Brate; is the Handle ti 
pump with at the ordinary ſort of Pu 

The Pump- Can; is the Can they 
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Water in to pour into the Pumps. e 
be Pump Dale ; is the Trough when ce 
the Water runs along the Decks to ©. 


big, 
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fi Purchaſe ; is to bring in, or gain 
Rope they hale at: So they thy, 
oſtain does, Purchaſe apace ; that is, 
ings in the Cable apace. 
Parſer ; is an Officer aboard a Ship, who 
to receive the N of Proviſions, 
cording to the Ship's Company, from 
nes Victualler, for the Time the Ship is 
be Victualled, and ſee it well ſtow d. 

is alſo to keep a Lift of all the Men. 
Puttocks ;, are the ſmall Shrowds, which. 
S& from the Shrowds of the Main, Fore 
Mizzen Maſts, to the Tops; and from 
Top-Mait-Shrowds to the Top-Gal- 
it; the Uſe of them being to go from 
& Shrowds into the Tops, becauſe, 
When the Shrowds come near up to the 

lat, they fall in fo much, that the Men 
puld not get into the Tops from them. 
teſe Puttocks are from the Bottom 
ud to a Staff, made faſt there to the 
hrowds, and above to a Plate of Iron, 
to a Dead-Man's- Eye, to which the 
miers of the Fore-Maſt-Shrowds do 
me, 

| Q. ; 

HE Quarter; is that Part of the Hull 
of the Ship, that reaches from the 
veeridge to the Tranſome or Faſhion» 
he riece. | | is & 
o Afar Quarter; is a broad Quarter, 

The e ; is the Deck over the 
Seeridge till it come to the Maſter's Cab- 
lin. Vide Deck, 


au 


gartering; is when a Gun lies fo, m 
may be fo travers d, that it will ſhoot « 
| the ſame Line, or Point of the Com oy 

as the Quarter bears, When a Ship {ai 

with Quarter-Winds, they ſay, ſhe go 
Quartering. g, 2 

The Quarter-Maſter; is an Officer wh; 
has Charge to rammage the Hould, 
over- look the Steward, and. ſee there HA 
no Abuſe or Waſte committed; to lol 
to the Loading of the Ship, and to Con 
Ruarter-Watch ; is when a Quartet 
the Ship's Company watches, which | 
us'd in Harbour, when there is no Dal 

ger; for at other Times half the Compan 
watches. | 
Quarter-Winds ; are thoſe that com 
over abaft the Main-Maſt-Shrowds, ju 
with the Quarter. 
A Nuoyle; is a Rope laid up round, on 
Take over another. Sometimes it is t 
| ken for a whole Rope quoyl'd; fo ti 
if half rhe Rope be cur away, they fay 
there is but half a Quoyle of that 7 

To Queyle; is to lay the Takes o 
Rope round over one another, ſo thut 
they may run out ſmooth upon Occaſion 
without any Knecks; and alſo to lit 
handſomely in the Ship. 
Quoyns. There are three Sorts of then 
ns'd in a Ship; that is, the Quoyns the 
Gunners uſe under the Guns, to mount 
them higher or lower. They are bro 
but thinner at one End than the other 
being perfe& broad Wedges, with at | 
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e at the thick End to draw them out, 

t them farther in, as Occaſion re- 
res. Another Sort are call'd Cantick- 
boyns, being ſhort, with three Edges, 
put betwixt the Cask at the Bildge- 
ops, to keep the Cask ſteady from rowl- 
g, and —_— one againſt another. 
je third are the ſtanding Quoyns, made 
Barrel-Boards, about four Fingers broad, 
d a fir Length to be driven a- croſs be- 
rixt the Buts, one End two or three 


Whoops from the thin Hoops of one But, 


d the other in the ſame Manner to the 


er, to keep the Chine of the Bur ſteady 


br jogging. 
R. 


Abbet of the Keel; is a hollowing a- 
way in the Keel for to let in the 
to it. 
Rabbetting ; is the letting in of the 
knks to the Keel, hollow'd away to that 
roſe in the Rake and Run, but not in 
flat Foor. 


The Rake ; is ſo much of the Ship's Hull 


over-hangs both Ends of the Keel. 
be Rake forward on is commonly more 


Wn a third, but leſs than half the Length 


the Keel. The Rake aftward is only 
r Beauty, and therefore but a fourth or 
b Part of her Rake forward. ; 


n. Head; is a great Block, with three 
ieevers in it, in which are the Halliards, 
d 2t the Head of it into a Hole are 

reev'd 
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reev'd the Ties; and this Block only bi 
longs to the Main and Fore Halliards, 

A Ranmer; is a Staff with a roy 
Piece of Wood at the End of it, ſo 
what lefs than the Bore of the Gun it 
to ferve, and is to drive home the Cha 
in it. 

Ranges. There are two of them ; of 
aloft upon the Forecaſtle, a little ab 
the Fore-Maſt ; the other in the Bc 
Head, before the Wouldings of the Bc 
ſprit. That in the Forecaſtle is a ſm 
Piece of Timber, which goes over fre 
the one Side to the other, and is tht 
faſten'd ro the Timbers, and has t 
Knees about the Middle, on either $i 
of the Fore-Maſt, faſten'd to the Del 
and the Timber in which run the Ti 
Sail-Sheats in a Sheever ; and ir has div 
Wooden Pins through it, to belay t 
Ropes to. The other in the Beak-fc 
is in the ſame Form with the former. 
 Ratling; is a Line, whereof they n 
the Steps by which they go T5 
Shrowds and the Puttocks, and ſo to 
Top-Maft-Shrowds, in great Ships; . 
thef: Steps, which make the Shrowds | 
Ladders, are call'd, the Ratlings of 
Shrowds. 

A Reach; is the Diftance of any | 
Points of Land, which bear in 2 1 
Line to one another ; and is a Term 
commonly us'd in Rivers, as Greim 
Reach, and the like. 


R I 
Tr Reeve; is no other in Reſpeft to 
ou pes than puttin them in, or paſſing 

"Wm through; as they ſay, Reeve the Ta 
„„ the Che- Trees; that is, paſs it 

" Wrough ; or, Reeve the Halliards in the 
nghrs and Ram- Heads; that is, paſs them 
. Wovgh; and is generally underſtood of 
' . Wl Ropes that paſs through Blocks, Dead- 
lens-Eyes, Cheſs-Trees, or the like. So 
hen they would have a Rope pull'd out 
the Block, they ſay, Unreeve it. 
end; are Cracks or Openings in the 
Wks, which they caulk to keep out the 

ater, 
Ribs ; are all thoſe Timbers in general 
which the Planks are laid, tho' they 
re 2 Names; but are call'd 
bs from their Reſemblance with thoſe 
1a Man's Body. Alſo thoſe little long 
eces, Which are made with Holes un- 
r the Beak-Head, and belong to the 
urels of the Yards, are call'd, the Ribs 
% Parrels. 
ode. A Ship Rides when her An- 
 Wors hold her faft, ſo that ſhe does not 
We away with the Tide or Wind; for 
me ſheer from one Side to the other, 

t if her Anchors hold faft, and come 
t home, they ſay, ſhe Rides. 

Te Ride a good Road; is to Ride where 
he dea and Wind have much Power over 
be Ship, and ſtrain her Cables very hard. 
Rd acroſs; is to Ride with the Main- 
ads and Fore-Vards hois'd up to the 


Gunds, and both Yard-Arms topp'd > 
ie. 7 


[t 
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To Ride a. Peek; is to Ride with u 
Yards pee d a- Peck; or elſe to Ride wi 
the Hawſe juſt over the Anchor, as wil 
a Ship is ready to ſail. 

To Ride a Hawſ:-fall ; is to Ride a gre 
Rode and Streſs, ſignifying, that the ms 
ter broke into the Hawles. both 

To Ride thwart ; is to Ride with He tl 
Ship's Side to the Tide, and then ſben 
ver ſtrains her Cables. 

To Ride betwixt Wind and Tide ; is wh 
the Wind and Tide have equal Power, o 
one Way, and the other the contrary, 
that the Ship lies rowling with her Bre 
Side in the Trough of the Sea, when 
will rowl much, but nor ſtrain her Cabk 

Riders; are great Timbers, in the Hoi 
or elſewhere, which do not properly 
Jong to the Built of the Ship, but on 
bolted on upon the other Timbers, 
ſtrengthen them where they find the d 
weak. 

Rigging. This Word comprehends 
the Ropes that belong either to Maſts = 
Yards ; and they ſay, the Maſt is Rig = 
and the Yard is Rigg'd, when they hu 
all the Ropes that 2 to them. 

Right the Helm; is, keep it direct. 
the Middle of the Ship. 

Right the Turd; is, bring it to its pro 
Poſture, when it has been out of it. 
Ring of the Anchor, Vide Anchor. 
Ring Bolts. Vide Bolts. : 
Riſe the Tack; is as much as eaſe iet 
or, as Landmen ſay, flacken it. le 
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The Riſings, 3. are thoſe thick Planks that 
fore and aft on both Sides under the 
nds of the Beams and Timbers of the 
ond Deck, the Third Deck, and the 
f and Quarter-Deck, whereon the 
ums and Timbers of theſe Decks bear 
both Ends by the Ship's Sides ; but 
ſe thick Planks which in like manner 
ur up the lower Deck, are call'd Lamps, 
Riſeng-Timbers ; are the Hooks plac'd on 
Keel, ſo call'd, becauſe according to 
r riſing by little and little, ſo the 
eand the Run of the Ship riſe by De- 
es from her flat Floor. 
4 Read ; is any Place where a Ship 
$5 ride near the Land, and yet not 
Mnd-lock'd for all Winds. A good Road, 
here there is good Ground for An- 
r-hold, Showl-Water, and no great 
Gate coming in, however the Wind 
rs, the Land ſheltering the one Side, 
| Sands, Rocks, or the like, breaking 
the Sea on the other. 
WW Wild Road; is where there is little 
bd on any Side, bur all open to the Sea. 
{ Reader :* is any Ship that rides at an 
Ichor in a Road. 
bibhins; are little Lines reev'd into the 
t-Holes of the Sail, under the Rope- 
rol G = ſerve to make faſt the Sail to 
ard. 
| * Roof-Trees ; are the Timbers that go 
n the Half-Deck to the Forecaſtle, and 
ſe ive to bear up the Gratings and Ledges 
te the Nettings are faſten'd, and are 


ſup- 
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ſupported by Stanchions. That Piece 
Timber is alſo call'd a Roof - Tree, that 
us'd upon Occaſion, to be lay'd over if 
Half-Deck, for Nettings, or any Sail, 
Pieces of Canvas to be laid upon it. 

Room; is large, broad and ſpacig 
within Board. 

Ropes. Generally all the Cordage | 
longing to a Ship, is call'd by the Nu 
of Ropes ; ſo a Cable is ſaid to be a go 
Rope, or a bad Rope; but in particu 
there are ſome that have the Word Re 
added to their diſtinftive Appellati 
and are, an Entring-Rope, 4 Bolt. Rut, 
Buoy-Rope, a-Gueſt-Rope, a Keel -Rope, 8 
Rope, 4 Bucket-Rope, # Ruader-Rope, 41 
wenture-Rope, and 4 Breſi-Rope. All wt 
ſec in their Places. 

Rope-Yarxs ; are the Yarn of any Ro 
untwiſted, or more commonly of 
Ends of worn Cables, and are for 8 
Uſes ; as to ſerve ſmall Ropes with, 
make Sinner for Maſts, or the like; 
alſo Kneetles,, which are two of them 1h 
ſted together, and Caburns. They ur 
ſo to wake up the Yard-Arms of the 

Rove and Clinch, The Rove is the l 
Iron Plate to which the Clinch-Na 
clinch'd : And thus the Planks of Clux 
Boats are faſten'd together ; which 
of Work is call'd, Rove and Clinch. 

The Round-Houſe ; is the uppermoſt} 
on the Stern of a Ship, and comma 
the Maſter's Cabbin. ; 


RU 
kamen; is a Term us'd to the Main 
d Fore- Sail: When the Wind larges up- 
them, they let riſe the Main or Fore- 
ick, and hale aft the Fore-Sheat to the 
. Head, and the Main-Sheat to the Cu- 
dre-Hend, which they call, Roxnding aft, 
Rounding in the Sail. 
The Row! ; is the round Piece of Wood 
Iron through which the Whip goes, 
ing made to turn about, that it may 
Iny over the Whip with more Eaſe 
m Side to Side. 
Rewſe-in 3 is the Term us'd when a 
ble and Hawſer lies flack in the Water, 
they would have it made taught; 
tthis Word is not us'd in haling in of 
other Rope. 
The Rudder; is that Piece of Timber 
dich hangs at the Stern-Poſt of the Ship, 
four, five, or ſ Irons, call'd Pintels, 
d for the Gudgins of the Stern-Poſt ; 
d this is the Bridle that turns and winds 
e Ship any Way; for as this is turn'd, 
the Ship's Head anſwers, and turns 
ih it. The putting on of the Rudder 
ad, Hanging of it. The Part or 
age of it next the Stern-Poſt is call'd, 
be Inſide; and the aftermoſt Part, the 
=o of the Rudder. G 
Ruader-Rope ; is a Rope or St 
ed into one Hole of the Rudder, — 
be Head, and fo likewiſe through the 
Ney - Poſt, and both Ends ſplic'd together; 
Ecrves to ſave the Rudder, if it chance 
d be braten off, when the Ship ſticks a- 
ound Ruadere 


RU 
Riudder-Trons ; are the Checks of th 
Iron, whereof the Pintel is part; 


theſe are faſten'd and nail'd round abo 


the Rake of the Rudder. 

To Rummiadge ; is to remove any Goc 
or Luggage out of any Place betwi 
Decks; but moſt commonly this Word 
us'd to remove and clear Things in ti 
Ship's Hould, ſo that it may be we 
ſtow'd. 

The Run; is that Part of the Ship's H 
which is under Water, and comes thi 
ner and lanker away by Degrees, from tt 
Floor. Timber along to the Stern-Po 
Ic is alſo call'd, The Ship's Way aftward 
becauſe, as ſhe has either a good or b 
Run, ſo the Water paſſes away ſwiftly 
ſlowly alongſt her, and the Ship mak 
more Way. A Ship is ſaid to have 
ee Run, when it is long, and comes 


andſomely by Degrees, and her T 


does not lie too low, which hinders th 
Water from coming ſwiftly and ſtrong 
to the Rudder, The Runis of great Co 
ſequence for the Ship's ſailing ; for if tl 

ater come not ſwiftly to the Rudde 
ſhe will not ſteer well ; and the Shipth 
does not ſteer well, cannot fail we 
Merchant-Men do not generally give 
much Run as Men of War, becauſe t 
Narrowing in of the Ships below lol 
much Stowage. | 

Rung-Heads ; are the Heads or Ends 
the Rungs, which are made a little co 
paſling, and do, as it were, lead or dire 
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Sweep and Mould of the Furrocks ; 
in theſe Rungs, the Lines which give 
e Compaſs and Bearing of the Ship be- 

n. The outward Ends of the Hooks, 
ich are in the ſame manner compaſ- 
Sho, are alſo call'd Ruxg-Heads ; for the 
yer, which is bolted in the other 
Heads, is alſo bolted into theſe. 
ne Rungs; are the Ground-Timbers 
t make the Floor of the Ship. They 
bolted into the Keel, and are ſtrait, 
ept at the Ends, where they begin to 
paſs a little. | 
The Runner; is a Rope that is partly 
longing to the Garnet and the two 
t. Tackles ; that before, which comes 
the afrermoſt Shrowds of the Fore- 
t; and that Tackle abaft, which comes 
the foremoſt Shrowds of the Main- 
iſt. It is reev'd in a fingle Block, 
ich is feaz'd to rhe End of the Pen- 
at, and has at one End a Hook ro hitch 
d any thing, and at the other End a 
ble Block, in which is reev'd the Fall 
the Tackle, or the Garnet, which pure 
ks more than the Tackle or Garnet 
uid do without it; and rherefore this 
Wd to heavy Things: Bur for lighter, 
y only uſe the Tackle with the — 
ich is ſeaz'd to the ſtanding Part of 
Fall. To over-hale the Runner, is 
pull down that End which has the 
= it, to hitch it into the Sling, or 

ke. | 


N §. Sails. 
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Ails. Every Yard in the Ship has 
Sail belonging to it, from which 
takes its Name. The Head-Sails, whic 
are thoſe belonging to the Fore-Maſt a 
Boltſprit, keep the Ship from the Win 
and are us'd to flat her. The Afeer-$ai 
that is, the Main-Maſt and Mizzen-Sai 
Keep her to the Wind; and therefore fe 
Ships are fo good Condition'd as to ſt 
| Quarter-Winds with one Sail, but m 
have one After-Sail, and another He: 
Sail, to countermand one another. It 
1 ͥ at — to — a _ a Sail; 
when the a Ship, t , AS 
A Sail. — Sails as Bp . 
as the Maſts and Yards are in Length : 
Breadth to one another, excepting 
Mizzen and Sprit-Sail ; for the Miz: 
Sail is cut by the Leetch, twice as deep 
the Maſt is long from the Deck to t 
Hownds; and the Sprit-Sail is th 
Quarters as the Fore-Sail. Every o 
knows, that the Sails are compos'd of 
veral Breadths of Canvas ſew'd togetb 
according to the Bigneſs of the Ship, a 
are, as it were, her Wings; which, w 
the Help of the Wind, carry her « 
There have been, and ſtill are, many fo 
of Sails, as well in regard to the Mat 
they are made of, as their Form or Sha 
The ancient Gals had Sails made of 
ther; and the Inhabitants of the Illand 
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zyneo uſe ſuch to this Day. The Chineſes 

mike theirs of Cane, like Maſts. The 

people of Bantam weave a ſort of Graſs 
4 Wind Leaves together for this Uſe. The 
1 Whitives of Cape Tres-Puntas have Sails 
neinade of Straw and Ruſhes. The Twrks 
anWnake theirs of Cotton: And all the Eu- 
means of Sail-Cloth. The Sails belong. 
ng to a Ship are theſe ; the Sprit-Sail, 
which hangs over the Ship's Head at the 


fehonſprit; the Spriz-Sail-Top-Sail, hanging 
ſt aſt over the Sprit-Sail ; the Fore-Sazl, at 
- e Fore-Maſt ; the Fore-Top-Sail, at the 
c 


fore-Top-Maſt ; and the Fore-Topgallant- 
1, at the Fore-Topgallant-Maſt. Then 
e Main- Sail, which is the biggeſt, at the 
Main-Maſt ; the Main-Top-Sarl, over the 
ther at the Main-Top-Maſt ; and the 
ein-Topgallant-$2il, over that again at the 
Main-T opgallant-Maſt. Laſtly, the Mix- 
n- Sail, a- ſtern at the Mizzen-Maſt ; and 
lis differs in Shape from all the ref, 
ich are ſquare, and this triangular ; 
id the Mizzen-Top-Sail, which is like the 
her Sails. Beſides theſe, there are Stay- 
ils, to crowd in upon Occaſion ; but 
ieſe not ſo common in Uſe. 

Sands ; are great Banks of Sand in the 
a, dangerous to Ships. 

To Sarve ; is to lay Sinnet, Spun-Yarn, 
ope-Yarn, a Piece of Canvas, or any 
ich Thing, upon a Rope, and row! it faſt 
bout to keep it from gauling, where 
dere is Danger of their fretting or wear- 
bs our againſt any Part of the Ship. 

N 2 A Scarf ; 
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A Scarf; is the End of one Timber 
into the End of another, very cloſe ang 
even, or, as the Seamen call it, Wood ail *** 
Mood; that is, as much taken away of tnt 
one as of the other. So the Stem 
faſten'd to the Keel, which is call'd, 
Scarf of the Keel. 

Scupper- Holes, Scupper-Leathers 
Nails, Vide - row 2 

A Scuttle; is a ſquare Hole, big enouꝗ . n 
for a Man conveniently to go throug 
cut through any Hatch, or other Part 
the Deck, to go down by into any Roo 
or Part under the Deck. Of theſe, the 
is one cloſe before the Main-Maſt; o 
in the Hatch-way for the Steward's-Roo 
one in the Gun-Room to go down in 
the Stern-Sheats; one in the Mizzen- Ci 
bin to go down into the Captain's Cabbi 
and ſo in other Places. Beſides, all t 
little Windows and Holes that are cl © 
out aloft in the Captain's or Maſter 
Cabbins, are call'd Scuttles. Ao 

The Sea : All Men know to be the gre 
Collection of Waters, which ſeparates o 
Part of the World from another. oY 

Sea-Board ; is the Side that is out Wt * 
Seaward, and fromward the Land. 

Sea- Card. Vide Card. 

Sea-Drags ; are any Thing that lia 
over the Ship in the Sea, as Shit 
Gowns, or the like; and ſo the Bc 

when it 1s tow'd a-Stern, or any ot 
Thing that hinders the Ship's Way, 15 
led, a Drag. 
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gea-Gate; is a Billow or Wave, or the 
ing Surge of the rowling Sea. 
Seams. The Seams of a Ship are the 
ints, or meeting together of the Planks. 
To Seaſe, or Seaſing ; is to make faſt, or 
nd any ay "> rogether with ſome ſmall 
ope-Yarn, Marling, or any Line; as allo 
e faſtening of a Block at the End of a 
ndant, Tackle, Fall, Garner, or the like. 
i ſhort, the Word Seaſing in general ſig- 
s, binding any Thing together, ſo as 
ky cannot part or flip aſunder. 
The Boat's Seaſing ; is a Rope made faſt 
to a little Chain or Ring, in Foreſhip 
{the Boat; and by it, in Harbour, they 
uke faſt the Boat to the Ship's Side. 
dea le. When the Sea is ſo rough, or 
own, as Seamen call it, that Men can- 
t govern the Helm with their Hands, 
ten they ſeaſe two Blocks to the Helm, 
each Side one, at the very End of it; 
d reeving two ſmall Ropes, call'd Falls, 
rough them, which are faſten'd to the 
ip's Sides, and ſo having Men at each 
lackle, they thus govern the Helm by 
m, as they are directed. There is al- 
another Way, which is, by taking a 
buble Turn about the End of the Helm 
ih a ſingle Rope, which being belay'd 
if} to the Ship's Sides, they therewith 
uide the Helm; and either of theſe 
Ways is call'd a Yoke, or Sea-Yoke to 
leer by. 
A Seel. There is no Difference betwixt 
keling and Heeling i but that the Heeling 
3 iS 
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is a ſteady lying down of the Ship on Ac. 
Side, either a Ground, at an Anchor, or Th. 
under Sail: And Selim, is a ſudden y pal 
ng down, or tumbling to one Side or the 
other, when the Sea forſakes her; that ie inc 
when the Wave of the Sea is paſs'd from vb. 
under her, faſter than ſhe can drive awy the. 
with it. The Lee-Seel, is when ſhe row|Mcha 
to the Leeward, wherein there is no Dan te 
ger, tho it be in a great Storm, becauſe the i vh 
Sea will prefently come under and right bot 
her; but when ſhe rowls back to Windward Hund 
the Danger is leſt ſhe ſhould come ovei is 
too ſhort and ſuddenly, and ſo the Watei pc 
break right into and founder her. S ber 
that Seeling is but a ſudden Heeling. the 

To Send, When a Ship, either undei rot 
Sail, or at an Anchor, falls with her Head s 
or with her Stern deep in the Trough o s 
the Sea, they ſay, ſhe Sends much cithe 5 
a-Stern or a-Head. The Reaſon of Send te. 
ing with her Head is, her having a lit 
tle Bow nor ſufficient to bear her up 7 
and a far Quarter to pitch her forward Mi \ 
and fo for her Sending a-Stern, it is con} 5 
trary, when ſhe has too lank a Quarter gor 
and too full a Bow. the 

Serpentine Powder, Vide Powder. 

To Set the Land, the Sun, or the Ships, b 
the Compaſs ; is to obſerve by the Compa 
how the Land bears upon any Point 0 
the Compaſs, and is commonly us'd whe 
a Ship is going out to Sea from an 
Land, to mark how the Land bears of 
from them, for the keeping the — 

Ac 


Point the Sun is at that Time, and fo to 


what Point ſhe bears: Then if they ſtand 
Wboth one Way, as commonly they do, 


SH 
Account, and directing their Courſe, 


They alſo uſe to Set the Sun by the Com- 
paſs; and that is, to obſerve upon what 


know the Hour of the Day. Beſides, 
when two Ships ſail in Sight of one ano- 
ther, and eſpecially when a Man of War 
chaſes another Ship, they will Set her by 
the Compaſs ; that is, mark her upon 


nd the Chaſed ſtrives to make away, by 
this it is known whether the Chaſer gets 
won her or no; for if the Chaſer brings 
ber forward on, ſhe our-ſails her; if aft, 
the Chaſer is our-ſail'd ; and if ſhe alter 
not, then they both go alike. 

Set the Mizzen ; is, fit the Mizzen-Sail. 

Set- Bolts. Vide Bolts. | 

Set saug he the Shrowas ; is, hale or pull 
them ſo as they may hang tighter, or not 
ſo looſe. 

N Settle a Deck; is to lay it lower than 
it was, 

Sewing, or to Sew, When the Water is 
zone from the Ship, ſo that ſhe lies dry, 
they ſay, the Ship is Sew'd ; or if it be 
but gone from any Port at her Head, they 
lay, the Ship is Sew'd a-Head : If it be a 
Place where the Water ebbs ſo much, 
that the Ship may lie dry round, then 
they ſay, ſhe cannot Sew there. 

Shackles ; are a ſort of Rings, tho' nct 
ound, but ſomewhat longiſh and larger at 
me End than the other, in the Middle cf 

N 4 the 
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the Ports, on the one Side: They are us be 
ro ſhut faſt the Ports with a Billet, which cor 
ſerves for a Bar to them. There ar do 
others of the ſame Faſhion, but ſmal be 
ones, made faſt to the Corners of thin 
Hatches, to lift them up by. ger 

A Shallop. Vide Boat. 
The Shank; is the longeſt Part of th 
Anchor, being that which runs from t 


Arms to the Ring and Beam. lid 
Shank- Painter; is a ſhort Chain, faſten oa 
under the Fore-Maſt-Shrowds, with WVc 


Bolr to the Ship's Side ; and at the othe 
End has a Rope: Upon the Chain re 
the whole Weight of the after-part « 
the Anchor, when it lies by the Ship' 
Side; and the Rope by which it is ha 
up is made faſt about a Timber-Head 
This is ſeldom or never us'd at Sea, bu 
only in Harbour, or a Road. 

The Sheats ; are bent to the Clew of a 
the Sails, and in all the low ones ſerve t 
hale aft the Clew of the Sail; but in Top 
fails to hale home ; that is, hale cloſe t 
Clew of the Sail to the Yard-Arms 
When they hale aft the Sheat of th 
Fore-Sail, it is to make her fall off fro 
the Wind. When the Ship will not fa 
off from the Wind, they flat in the Fore 
Shear ; that is, pull the Sail flat in by th 
Shear, as near to the Ship's Side as ma 
be. Eaſe the Sheat ; is, veer out, or letg 
a little of it. Let fly the Sheat ; is, let i 
run out as far as it will, and then the Sai 
will hold no Wind, but hang ** 

| oole 
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86 boſe. Thoſe Planks under Water, which 


ic come along the Run of the Ship, and are 
ar dos'd to the Stern-Poſt, are alſo call'd. 
nal sbeats; and that Part within Board, abaft, 
thin the Run of the Ship, is call'd, the 
gern. Sheats. 
Sbeat hing; is caſing a Ship, or covering 
the that is under Water, or a very little a- 
th bovre, with Boards, and Hair and Tar 
kid betwixt the Ship's Sides and thoſe 
-n\Wboards ; the Uſe of it being to keep the 
h MVorms from eating through the Planks, 
is frequent in the Southern Parts. The 
thinner the Boards, the better; for then 
he Worm comes preſently to the Tar,. 
rhich it cannot abide; and therefore can- 


ob bot faſten upon the Plank. There has 
ead een Sheathing with thin Lead; but that 
buff more chargeable, and heavy. 


Sheer- Hooks ; are great Iron Hooks, in 
he Nature of ſmall Sickles, ſer into the 
ms of the Main and Fore-Yards ;. the: 
Ve of them, to tear and cut the Sails and 
mrowds of another Ship that ſhall come 
Board under Sail; but they are little 


lance to catch in the other Ship's Maſt. 
c Yard. 


mai not ſteddily ſteer'd, but goes in and 
t gr: And where a Tide-Gate runs very 
et IMift, the Ship will ſheer in and out, and 
Sei much in ſome Places, that they are fain 


N 5 


ud, being very dangerous for breaking: 
{ their own Yards, if the Hook ſhould: | 


Sherring ; is when a Ship in her failing 


have one ſtand at the Helm to ſteer: 


N 
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her upon the Tide, for fear ſhe may 
ſheer her Anchors home, or ſheer aground, 
if ſhe is near the Shore. F 

Sheers ; are two Maſts, Yards or Poles, WW gre 
ſet up an End a good Diſtance from each in 
other at Bottom, and ſeas d acroſs one Mis 1 
another near the Top. To this Seaſing Wh 
is faſten'd a double Block, with a Strap; N ſo 
and they are plac'd below upon the Chain- 7 
Wales of the Shrowds, and lafh'd faſt to the 
the Ship's Sides, to keep them ſteddy a-Wto 
loft. Their Uſe is either to fet in ab 
Maſt, or take it out; or elſe they ſerve Wot 
to hoiſe Goods in or out of Boats that Who! 
have no Maſts. 1 

Sheevers, There are two Sorts of them, Wthe 
either of Braſs or Wood; the Brafs ones Nen 
little us'd, but in the Heels of the Top-Whhc 
Maſts; the Wooden ones are either of 5 
one whole Piece, and theſe they uſe for Wort 
all ſmall Pullies and ſmall Blocks; but in Wink 
the Knights and the Winding-Tackle Wt 
Blocks, they uſe Sheevers made of Quar- 
ters of Wood, let into one another, be- ¶ e 
cauſe they will hold, when the whole 
Shee vers will ſplit. 

A Ship ; is well known to be a Veſſel 
made of Timbers and Planks, fit to float 
upon the Water, and to make Way by the 
— of its Maſts, Rigging, Vards and 

ails. 

A Ship of Charge; is one that draws 
much Water; ſometimes one that is un- 
weildy at Sea, ſo call'd, becauſe ſhe is. 


dangerous; or a Ship of great — : dot 
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Shoal- Keel. Vide Keel. 

Shonling : When the Water, coming 
towards the Shore, grows ſhallow by De- 
es, MW grees, and not too ſuddenly ; nor is ſome- 
ch Wl times deep and ſometimes thallow ; and it 
ne is ſafe and commodious going in with the 
ng ore: This is call'd good Shoaling, and 
pM the contrary is bad. = 
n- To Shooe the Anchor; is to put Boards to 
tothe Flooks, in the fame Form of them, 
2- J make them broader than they were; 

aM which is done where the Ground is fo 
ve od and owzie that the Anchors cannot 
lat Nod. 

The Shore ; is the Land next the Sea, or 
m, the Bank of the Sea; the Lee-Shore, that 
es on which the Wind blows : the Weather- 
p- Whore, that from whence the Wind comes. 
of MW Shores; are any Pieces of Timber or 
other Thing ſet to bear up another from 
inking or falling. Alfo ſome Timbers 
et to bear up a Deck, when it is weak, 
or over-charg'd with Weight, are call'd 
ſhores. 

Shot, There are ſeveral Sorts of it; 
the Round flies fartheſt, and pierces moſt ; 
the next is Crofs-Bar, good to deſtro 
Ropes, Sails and Maſts; a third Lined 
rhich will not fly fo far, but tears Rig- 
jg, and makes Havock among Men; 

is Caſe-Shot and Chain-Shor, being 
proper to ply it among Men that ſtan 
pos d to the fmall Shot. 

4 Shot of Cable; is two Cables ſplic'd 
ether ; the Uſe of them in very 4 
d 
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Waters and great Roads, becauſe a Ship 
rides eaſier by one ſuch Shot, than by 
three ſhort Cables. Vide Riae. 

Showl, and Shallow, is one and the ſame 
Thing. 

Showl:ng. Vide Shoaling. 

Shrowds ; are thoſe Ropes which come 
from either Side the Tops of the Maſts 
down to the Ship's Sides, and are like 
Ladders to go up to the Tops. There 
are the Fore, Main, and Mizzen-Shrowds 
having at the lower End Dead-Mens-Eyes 
ſeaz d to them, and are ſet up taught b 
Lanniers to the Chains, which have alſo 
Dead-Mens-Eyes in them. At the othe 
End they are faſten'd over the Head of 
the Maſt the Pendants, Fore-T ackle and 
Swifters, being firſt put on under them 
At this uppermoſt Part they are ſew'd, te 
8 auling againſt the Maſt. The 

op-Maſt-Shrowds are in like manne 
faſten'd with Dead-Mens-Eyes and Lan 
niers to the Puttocks and the Plates of 
Iron that belong to them, and then agai 
aloft over the Head of the Top-Maſt 
Eaſe, or, Slack the Shrowds ; is to let the 
a little looſer, when they are too ſtiff ſer 
up. Set taught the Shrowds, or, Set up th 
Shrowds ; is to draw them tighter, whe 
too looſe. | 

Sidnet, or Simet; is a Line or String 
made of Rope-Yarn, of two, ſix, or nine 
platted one over another, and ſo beate 
imooth and flat with a Mallet. The Uſe 
of it is to ſarve Ropes ; that is, to 
wind 
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ipMuind about them, to keep them from 
byMecaring. | 

The Skeg ; is that little Part of the Keel 
neflyhich is cut flanting, and left a little 
vithout the Stern-Poſt. The Deſign and 
Uſe of ir is to keep the Rudder from 
eating off, if the Ship happen to be a- 
ound. Vet theſe Skegs are very uſeleſs 
ke ind inconvenient, for they are apt to ſnap 
eff, and ſo endanger the Stern-Poſt. Be- 
ides, in a Harbour or River, where many 
Whips ride, they are apt to catch andther 
ſhip's Cable berwixt them and the Rud- 
ler. Laſtly, when a Ship is under Sail, 
hey hold much dead Water betwixt them 
ad the Rudder: Wherefore ir is better 
to have no Skeg, but to hang the Rudder 
lown cloſe to the Stern-Poſt, with the 
to zottom even to the Bottom of the Kee], 
haenly par'd away a little towards the after- 
1erFaoſt Side of it. | 
nM $kif. Vide Boar. 

Skuppers, or Skupper-Holes ; are the Holes 
loſe to all the Decks, through the Ship's 
lides, through which the Water runs out 
of che Ship from the Decks. 

Skupper-Leathers; are the round Leathers. 
wld over the Skupper-Holes, that be- 
bng to the lower Deck, which keep out 
ne Sea-Water from coming in, and yet 
kt any Water run out from the Deck. 
They are alſo over the Skuppers of the 


ger. 


rich broad Heads, made on purpoſe 5 
nail 


Skupper· Nails; are little ſhort Nails, 
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nail on the Skupper-Leathers ; and with 
the ſame they nail on the Coats of the Mo 
Maſts and Pumps. | 

A Slatch. When any Part of a Cable 
Raps, that is, of the Middle, not the 
End, hangs ſlack without the Ship in the 
Water, or looſe by the Ship's Side, the 
call that, 4 Slatch, and ſay, Hale up th 
Slateh of the Rope er Cable. So when it ha 
been a Fit of foul Weather, and there 
comes an Interval or ſhort Time of fai 7 
Weather to ferve their Turn, they cal 
it, „ Slateh of fair Weather, or the contrary 

Sleeperr-;' are thoſe Timbers which he 
fore and aft the Bottom of the Ship 
on either Side the Keelſon, as the Rung 
Heads do go. The lowermoſt of theſe i 
bolted to che Rung-Heads, and the up 
permoſt to the Futrocks ; and ſo betwee 
them they ſtrengthen and bind faſt thall 
Futtocks and the Rungs, which are let 
down one by another, and have no othe 
Binding but the Sleepers. 

Slings. The firſt Sort of them is to 
oy Casks in, or the like, which are 
made of a Rope fplic'd at either End in 
to it fſelf, making an Eye at either End 
— enough to receive into it the Cask 
and then they ſeaze together the middle 
Part of the Rope, and ſo make anothe 
Eye to hitch in the Hook of the Tackle 
or Garnet. Another Sort of Slings ue 
made long, with a ſmall Eye at eithe 
End, to put the one over the Breech of 


a Gun ; the other to come over the End 
* 
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thillef an Iron Crow, which is put into the 
Miſouth of the Piece, and ſo by them 
ey hoiſe it in. A third Sort is an 
Pope or Chain wherewith they bind fa 
e Yards aloft to the Croſs-Trees, and 
ie Head of the Maſt; to the end, that 
the Ties ſhould break, the Yards ma 
t come down. Theſe Slings are us 
Time of Fight, for fear of cutting the 
ies. 
Toe Sling ; is to make faſt any Cask, Gun, 
ard, or the like, in a Pair of Slings. 
Smalcraft, This Word ſignifies all 
Mines, Nets and Hooks, that ſerve for 
aching of Fiſh ; as alſo all ſmall Veſſels, 
ch as Ketches, Hoys, and the like. 
A Smitting-Line ; is a ſmall Rope made 
ft to the Mizzen-Yard-Arm, below next 
he Deck ; and when the Mizzen-Sail is 
MWrthe!'d up, this is made up alongſt with 
to the upper End of the Yard, the Sail 
ing made up with Rope-Yarns, and ſo 
mes down to the Poop. The Uſe of it 
to loofe the Mizzen-Sail, without ſtri- 
ng down the Yard ; for they pull the 
pe, which breaks all the Rope-Yarns, 
d the Sail comes down. 
A Snatch-Block ; is a great Block with a 
rever in it, and a Notch cut through 
e of the Checks of it, by which Notch 
key reeve any Rope into it; and this is 
r Quickneſs to reeve the Rope in, for 
this Notch they may reeve the middle 
of the Rope into the Block, without 
ſing it in by the End, which — 
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be longer a doing. It is generally made the 
faſt with a Strap about the Main.Maft W Det 
cloſe to the upper Deck, and is chieflyMtwe 
us'd for the Fall of the Winding-Tackle the 
which is reev'd in the Block, and ſofffdre 
brought to the Capſtain. = 7 
Sockets, The Holes into which the 
Pintles of the Murderers, Fore-locks, o 
the like, are plac'd, are call'd Sockets; 
and ſome call the Gudgins, in which the 
Pintles of the Rudder hang, by the ſam 
Name. 

A Sound ; is any great Indraught of the 
Sea, betwixt two Head-Lands, where 
there is no Paſſage through, as Plimouth 
Sound, &'c. But when we ſay abſolutel 
the Sound, it is meant of - 6 Sea be 
twixt Germany, Denmark and Sweden, whic 
is the greateſt we know of ; otherwilc 
call'd the Baltick Sea. b 

To Found; is to try the Depth of the 
Water with a Line or Pole, or any Wa 
whatever. So when they would knoi 
what Water is in the Well of the Pump 
they put down a ſmall Line with 
Weight to it, and that is call'd, Sounding 
the Pump. Vide Deep-Sea- Lead. Whe 
they would Sound, the Expreſſion us'd is 
Heave the Lead. 

The Sounding-Lesd ; is as the Deep-Sea 
Lead for Sounding ; but it is common 
only 7 Pounds Weight, and about 1 
Inches long. 

The Sounding-Line. The Difference be 
twixt this and the Deep-Sea-Line, is this 
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del the Sounding-Line is bigger than the 
, Deep-Sea-Line : It is commonly cut to 
f venty Faddom, or little more; whereas 
le the other is an Hundred, or two Hun- 


ted. The one is us'd in ſhow], the other 
in deep Water. The Deep-Sea-Line is 
firſt mark d at twenty Faddom, and ſo to 
thirty, forty, & c. but the Sounding-Line 
Mis mark'd at two Faddom next the Lead, 
Mvith a Piece of Black Leather put into 
I betwixt the Strands, and the like at 
three Faddom ; at five, a Piece of White 
M\Voollen Cloth; at ſeven Faddom, a Piece 
Mof Red Cloth; at ten, a Piece of Leather; 
t fifteen Faddom, either a White Cloth, 
r a Piece of Leather; and then it is 
nark'd no farther. This may be us'd 
ich nder Sail; but the Deep-Sca-Line can- 
iſq ot with any Certainty. 
Spar-Deck. . Vide Deck. 
Speeks ; are like great Iron Pins, with 
at Heads, and of ſeveral Lengths, as 
bme a Foot or two long; ſome of them 
re ragged, that they may not draw out 
main. They are us'd in many Places for 
Wiſtening of Timbers and Planks. In foul 
Weather, they uſe to ſpeek up the Guns ; 
lit is, nail down a Quoin to the Deck, 
loſe to the Breech of the Carriage, to 
lp keep up the Piece ſtrong to the 
up's Side, leſt it ſhould break looſe 
ben the Ship rowls. 
A Spell; is a Turn, or certain Time of 
orking, or plying any Labour, and ſo 
wing over for others to ſucceed in 
ix Courſe : 
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Courſe: So when they pump an Hundre ran 
Strokes, or a Glaſs, they call it, a Spellſſſhhcn, 
A Freſh Spell, is others to come to rakWerly 
their Turn for ſuch a Time at the WorkMiye | 
This Word is commonly us'd only ft 
Pumping ant Rowing. | 
To Spell, When a I has much Win Hads 
in it, and they would let the Wind onffffder 
of it, either to take it in, or for fear M. 
wronging the Maſts, they ſay, Spel Mfrher 
Sail; and this is done by letting go th un 
Sheats and Bowlings, and bracing t 
Weather-Brace in the Wind: Then thi 
Sail will lie all looſe in the Wind. hic 
Word is moſt commonly us d to t 
Mizzen-Sail; for when they take it in, ¶ unc 
ſpeek it up, they ſay, Spell the Mizzen. I. 
To Spend; is to break; for they ſail! 
they have ſpent their Maſt or 'Yard, whe 
it is broke by foul Weather, or the lil 
But if this happen in Fight, they do na 
uſe the Word Spent, but ſhor by t 
Board, or carry d away by the Board withiiey 
a Shot, or with another Ship's Maſts Meri 
Yards, that is bigger or ſtronger. 
Spiked ; is when Tron Nails or Spikt 
are drove into the Tonch-hole of a G 
by an Enemy, which makes it unfit t: 
Service. | | tore 
| The Spinale; is the ſmalleſt Part of d 
Capſtain, which is betwixt the two D 
To the Spindle of the Jeer-Capſtain, theſſer 
are Whelps to heave the Viol. 
To Splice ; is to make faſt the Ends 
Ropes one into another, by * « 
craig 
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reWtrrands at the Ends of both Ropes, and 
ellen, with a Fid, laying every Strand or- 
akMWerly one into another. Alſo when an 
oke is to be made at the End of any Rope, 
tey undo the Strands at the End of the 
Rope with a Fid, and draw them into the 
ads of the other; and ſo weaving them 
derly, make a Splice, and ſeaſe the Ends 
wn with ſome Sinnet, or the like. 
here are theſe Sorts of Splices : The 
und Splice; that is, the ſplicing the 
ds of two Ropes one into another, as 
v5 been defcrib'd ; and the Cunt-Splice; 
bich is, when the End of one Rope is 
plic'd into another Rope, at ſome Di- 
nce from the End, and not one End 
ito another, like the firſt: Then they 
il make a long Slir, as it were betwixt 

dem; whic'. is the Reaſon of the Name. 
Split. When the Wind has blown a 


d ſo when the Sheevers break, they ſay, 
viegocy ſplit: And if a Shot breaks the 
s AFrriage of a Gun, they ſay, it has ſplit 
be Carriage. 
1k Spoon, or Spooning ; is putting a Ship 
Zufeeht before the Wind and the Sea, with- 
ft any Sail, which is call'd, Spooning 
bre; which is commonly done when in 
ti great Storm a Ship is ſo weak, with 
ee or labouring, that they dare not lay 
runder the Sea. Sometimes, to make 
Ship go the ſteadier, they ſet the Fore- 
ul, which is call'd, Spooning with the 
Sail. They muſt be fure of Sea-Room 
tough when they do this. To 


neil in Pieces, they ſay, The Sail is ſplit ; 
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To Spring. When a Maſt is only crack 
in any. Part, as at the Hownds, Partners 
or elſewhere, they ſay, it is ſprung. 
ſpring a Leak, is when with Streſs of Wea 
ther ſomething gives Way, and lets inf, 
| % Water. To ſpring ones Loof. Vid? 
Locf. 

The Spring, or Spring-Tide ; is when, a 
ter the Dead-Neaps, the Tides begin ti 
riſe and run higher ; and this begins | 
bout three Days before the Full an.“ 
Change of the Moon ; and the Top 0 
Higheſt of the Spring is three Days afte 
Then the Water ſwells higheſt with th 
Flood, and falls loweſt with the Ebb 
and they run much ſtronger and ſwift: 
than in the Neaps : And this is the Ting 
to launch and grave Ships. 

To ſpring a- But; is when a Plank is loo 
at one End ; for a But is properly th 
End of a Plank joining to another, on tt 
outſide of a Ship under Water. 

Sprit Sail. Vide Sail. * 

Sprit-Sail-Top-Sail. Vide Sail. Un 

Sprit-Sail-Top-Maſt. Vide Maſt. 

Sprit-Sail-Yard. Vide Yard. 

A Spunge ; is that which makes 2 Gut 
clean within, both before charging and 
after firing. In Fight, to keep the Gu 
from heating, they wet the Spunges wit 
Urine, Vinegar, Water, or ſuch as the 
have. The Spunge is made of Sheep 
skins, lapp'd about the End of a Staff, 
thick, that it may go in full and cloſe 


but not too ſtreight. a 
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Spun-Yarn ; is Rope-Varn; the End 
crap'd thin, and ſo ſpun one to the End 
another with a Wrench, ſo to make it 
x long as they pleaſe ; and is us'd to farve 
lopes with, and alſo to make Caburn of. 
Spurkets; are the Holes or Spaces be- 
wvixt the Futtocks or the Rungs by the 
thip's Sides, fore and aft, below and a- 
ove. There are Boards fitted to the 
wrkets which are below the Sleepers, in 
he Hould, which they take up to clear 
be Spurkets if any Ballaſt get between 
he Timbers. But for thoſe aloft, there 
no Uſe. 
Standing-Parts of Running Ropes ; are thoſe 
arts of Running Ropes, or rather the Ends 
them, which are any where made faſt 
>the Ship, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
ther Parts by which they uſe to hale. 
o when they ſay, Hale the Sheat, that is 
neant by the running Part: But if they 
y, Over-hale the Sheat, then they hale 
pon the Standing Part; and the ſame is 
o be underſtood in all Tackles and Run- 
ung Ropes 
Standing-Duoyns, Vide Quo) ns. 
Standing-Ropes ; are all ſuch Ropes as 
ſe not to be remoy'd, or to run in any 
Blocks; but only are ſet taughter or 
lacker, as they have Occaſion, as the 
browd-Stays, and the Back-Stays, &c. 
To Stay, or bring a Ship to Stay. When 
e Ship is to tack, before ſhe can be rea- 
ly ſo ro do, ſhe muſt come 4-Stays, or 4- 
ack.Srays ; at which Time the Wind 
comes 
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comes in at the Bow, which before wil 
the Lee-Bow, and fo drives all the Sa 
backwards againſt the Maſts and Shrowd# 
ſo that the Ship has no Way, but drive 
with her Broad-Side. The Method « 
doing it, is all at once to bear up t 
Helm, let fly the Sheat of the Fore-Sail, le 
go the Fore-Bowling, and brace the We; 
ther-Brace of the Fore-Sail, the Top an 
Topgallant-Sail, and keep faſt their Shea 
If the Sprit-Sail be out, they let go ti 
Sprit-Sail-Sheat with the Fore-Shear, 
brace the Weather-Brace. The Tac 
Sheats, Braces, and Bowlings of the Mai 
Sail, 1 and Mizzen, ſt; 
faſt as they did, to be taken a-Stays. 


Stays, and Back-Stays, All the Maſt ly. 


Top-Maſts, and Flag-Staves, have Sta 
excepting the Sprit-Sail-Top-Maſt. TI 
Main-Stay is made faſt by a Lannier ta 
Collar, which comes about the Knee 
the Head. The Main-Top-Maſt-Stay 
made faſt into the Head of the Fore- M 
by a Strop and a Dead-Man's-Eye the 
The Main-Topgallant-Maſt is in LW 

manner made faſt to the Head of t 
Fore-Top-Maſt ; the Fore-Maſt, and ot 
Maſts belonging to it, are in the fa 
manner ſtay'd at the Boltſprit and Sp 
Sail-Top-Maſt ; and theſe ſame Stays 
alſo help to ſave the Boltſprit. I 
Mizzen-Stay comes to the Main-Maſt 
the Half-Deck ; and irs Top-Maſt-Stalf® 
come to the Shrowds with Crows-Fe 


The Uſe of the Stays is to keep the Mali 
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xm falling aft ward towards the Poop. 
be Back-Stays of all Maſts, which have 
hem, being only the Main, and Fore- 
last, and other Maſts belonging to them, 
down to either Side of * Ship, and 
to keep the Maſts from pitching for- 
id on over Board. 
Steady ; is a Word us'd him that 
mds to the Steerſman, which is to keep 
Ship from going in and out, or in 
e Sea Phraſe, from making Yaws. 
To Steer ; is to govern the Ship with the 
elm. There are three Sorts of Directions 
- WW ſteer by, the one by the Land; that 
by any Mark on the Land, and ſo to 
p the Ship even by that; and this is 
ily. The next by the Compaſs ; that is, 
keep her upon a Point of the Com- 
„which is harder, becauſe the Ship's * 
lead will come before the Compaſs. 
he third rs to ſteer to, as they are di- 
ted, or conded, which is the eaſieſt of 
. For the Terms of Steering, Vide 
. He ſteers beſt, who keeps the Ship 
reneſt from yawing in and out, and 
es leaſt Motion in putting the Helm too 
r over. + 
The Steeridge ; is the' Place where they 
er, whence they may ſee the Keetch of 
e Sails, to perceive whether they be in 
e Wind or not. 
The Stem ; is that | Timber which 
Res compaſſing from the Keel, into 
dich it is ſcarf d up before the Fore- 
tle ; and this guides the Rake - — 
ip 
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Ship. To give a Ship the Stem, is to 
run right upon her with the Stem. Tt 
go ſtemming aboard a Ship, is the ſame 
as giving a Ship the Stem. 

A Step ; is that Piece of Timber whic 
is made faſt to the Keelſon, in which the 
Main-Maſt ſtands: And fo thoſe are alſe 
Steps in which the Fore-Maſt, the Miz 
zen-Maſt, and the Capftain, ſtand. 

The Stern; is all the aftermoſt Part o 
the Ship in general ; but more particu 
larly, only the outwardmoſt Part abaft i 
the Stern; the Quarter being countec 
from the Steeridge to the Tranſome and 
Faſhion-Piece of the Stern. 

Stern the Buoy, Vide Buoy. 

Stern-Chaſe ; is when a Ship is ſo buil 
as to carry many Guns to ſhoot right aft 
and when ſhe can do this, they ſay, th 
has a good Stern-Chaſe. | 

A Stern-Faſt; is a Cable or Hawe 
brought through the Cat-Holes, whic 
are above the Gun-Room Ports a-Stern 
by which the Ship is heav'd a-Stern up 
on Occaſion. 

To Steve, or Steving, When the Bolq; 
ſprit or Beak-head ſtands too upright, an 
not ſtrait forward enough, they ſay, 
feves. Merchants call ſtowing of th 
Cottons, which they force in with Skrev 
fo hard, that the Decks will riſe ſo 
Inches, Stewing of Cottons. 

The Steward; is an Officer, whoſe Bu 
ſineſs it is to receive the whole Mals « 


Victuals from the Purſer ; to ſee it we 
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ind conveniently ſtow'd in che Houldß 
do look well to it when there; to rake 
W into his Cuſtody all the Candles and other 
Things of that Nature belonging to the 
hip; to take Care of the Bread in the 
Whread-Room ; and to ſhare out the Pro- 
_ of all the ſeveral Meſſes in the 
A | bj 
| The Steward's Room ; is a peculiar Part 
in the Hould aſſign'd for the Steward to 
dow the Proviſions ; and there he ſleeps 
"7 Stirrep. When a Ship by any Mic 
A Stirrop. nen a Ship by any Mi 
chance has loſt a Piece of her Keel, and 
they cannot well come to mend it, but 
mly patch a new Piece into it, they bind 
| with an Iron, whick comes under the. 
el, and ſo upon either Side of the Ship, 
where it is nail'd very ſtrong with Specks 
vo ſtrengthen it; and this Piece ſo put 
o the Keel they call a Stirrop. 
Stoak'4, When the Water cannot come 
„the Well, they ſay, The Ship i floak'd; . 
Fhich is, when the Limber-Hotes are ſtop- 
Whed with Ballaſt, or any other Thing, fo 
hat the Water cannot paſs; and then 
hey fay, Th: Limbers are ſtoak'd : Or when 
ly my is got to the Bortom of the. 
Pump; fo that it cannot draw Water, 
ey ſay, "The Pump ts floak'd. r 
Stop. When they come to an Anchor, 
have let run out as much Cable as 
hey think ſufficient to make the Ship 
de ; or if they be in a Current, where 
i beſt ro Kap her a little by Degrees, 
7, 2 they 
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they ſay,-&fap the Ship ; that is, hold faſt | 
the Cable, and then veer out a little more, Nur 
and then ſtop her quite to let her ride, In 
For ſtopping Leaks, Vide Leaks. 


A Stopper; is a Piece of Rope with a un 
Wale-Knot at one End, and a a ier 
ſplic'd to it, and the other End made faſt MW 
to ſome Part; as the Stoppers for the Mao 
Cables to the Bottom of the Bits by the 
Deck; the Stoppers of the Main-Hak 
liards to the Knight. The Uſe of them 
is chiefly for the Cables, to ſtop them 
when they come to an Anchor, that it 
may go out by little and little; which is 
done by binding the Wale-Knot about 
the Cable with the Lanniers, and it wil 
catch hold, fo that it cannot flip away, 
as the Nippers do, which hold off the 
Cable. The Term us'd in this Caſe is 

| laying en the Stoppers, and caſting off th 

Soppers. They are alſo us'd to the Hal 
liards, when the Yard is hois'd aloft, tc 
ſtop it till the Halliards are belay'd. 

Ship rides by the Stoppers, when the Cat 
ble is not bitted, but only held fait bug 
them, which is not ſafe riding in a St 

A Storm ; is a boiſterous Wind, yell 5, 

reckoned a Degree lower than a Tempeſtiſſ t 

To Stow; is to put Goods in Hould an. 
order; for if they be not fo, they ſay 
it is not ſtow'd, but hes in Hould. 8 
if any Goods be plac'd in order bet wee 

the Decks, it is call'd Stowing. Alſo th 
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lacing and laying the 'Fop-Sails in t 
Top, 15 call'd Stowing the Sails. 7 


off Sirake 
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| A 8tralty is a Seam between twe 
Planks, as the Garbeard-Strate ; which ſer 
n its Place. The Ship heels a Strake, is 

wen there is the whole Breadth of a 
ank riſing from the Keel, before they 
ome to the Floor-Timbers. 

A Strap ; is a Rope ſplic'd about any 
Rock, to make the Block faſt by to any 
lace, where they have Occalion to 

it, by the Eye made in the Strap, at 
Arſe of the Block. ; 

4 Stream-Anchor ; is a ſmall Anchor, 
d to the Stream-Cable. Vide Anchor, 

A Stream-Cable ; is a ſmall Cable, to 
de by in Streams, in Rivers, or in fair 
feather. In ſtopping a Tide, they al- 

ys uſe the ſmalleſt Ground-Tackle they 
we, if it will hold; which is done both 

r Lightneſs to weigh, and to fave the 
t from wetting. 

Stretch. When they go to hoiſe a 
ard, or hale the Sheat, they ſay, Stretch 
rTwards the Halliards, or the Sheats ; 

is, deliver along that Part which they 
uſt hale by into the Mens Hands, that 

y may be ready to hoiſe or hale, 
Stretchers ; are only us'd in Boats, and 

thoſe Wooden Staves the Rowers {ct 

ir Feet againſt when they row, that fo 
may be able to fetch the ſtronger 


roke. « It! 

To Strike; is to let fall the Sails. When 
ps ſtrike to one another, it is paying 
ReſpeR,, unleſs it bè done to ſtay for © 
another. If an Enemy's Ship ſtrikes, | 

| A) 2 it 
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ir ſignifies that the yields. When a $hi 

beats upon the Ground, they alſo fi 
Me firikes, When they take down th 
. Top-Maſts, they call it, Striking of th 
When they lower any Thing into th 
Hould with the Tackles, or any othe 
Rope, they call ir, Striking down into Hi hic 
The letting the Colours run down upo 
the Staff, is alfo call'd, Striking. 

Fo Suck, When all the Water is draw 
out, and the Pump draws Wind, thai 
Fay, the ſucks. The ſame Word is us 
when a Ship draws down the Helm, t 
and as it were ſucks the Whip-Staff o 
of the Steerſman's Hands. 

Surge; is a Wave. But when thi 
heave at the Capſtain, and the Cable ſlii de 
back again, they ſay, The Cable ſurges, 

The Swabber ; is the loweſt Office abot 
a Ship; his Buſineſs being to ſce the Sh 
kept neat and clean in all Party; to whi 
Fad he is, at leaſt once or twice a We 

if not every Day, to cauſe the Ship 
Le well wafh'd within Board, and wii en 
cut above Water, eſpecially about t 
Gua-Wales and Chains; and for preve 
ing of Infection, to burn ſometimes Pite 
cr any ſuch wholeſome Perfumes, N 
rween the Decks. He is alſo to have WW! 
Eye to every private Man's Sleeping- PA 
10 warn them all to be cleanly and ne 
and to complain to the Captain of 
that are naſſ x. 

The Sweep; is the Mould in which 
Furtocks are plac'd. 
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dweeping 3-15 hanging a Three - look d. 
pnel over the Boar's Stern, and letting, 
down into the Sea or Channel ;.and by. 
e rowing. of the Boat to drag it on the 
round up and down; to find ſome Cable 
Hawſer flipp'd from an Anchor, to 
hich no Buoy. was faſten'd. 
Th Swift the Boat; is to make faſt a Rope 
the Gun-Wale rouad about the Boat, 
| faſten the Boat - Rope to that; and with 
Mis Boat-Rope, the Boat is tow'd, at the 
bip's Stern; by which Swifting, the 
at. is ſtrengthen'd-to endure the Tow. 
Swifters; belong to the Main and Fore- 
iſt, and ſerve to relieve and ſtrengthen- 
Shrowds, and keep the Maſt ſtiff. 
ey have their Pendants made faſt un- 
er the Shrowds, at the Head of the 
bſts,, with .a double Block, through 
ich is reev'd the Swifter ; which at 
te ſtanding Part has a ſingle Block, with. 
Hook hitch'd in a Ring by the Chain- 
Vale; and ſo being hal'd, does help to 
rengthen the Maſts, 
Swifting ; is us'd in the Sea Language. 
hen Ships are brought on Ground, or to 
een; then they ſwift the Maſts, to eaſe 
id ſtrengthen them, which is done by 
Ving faſt all the Pendants of the Swifters 
nd Tackles with a Rope, cloſe to the: 
iſts, as near the Blocks as may be; then 
ley carry forward the Tackles, and fo 
wiſe them down; that is, hale them 
own, as hard and taught as poſſible, 
bis eaſes the Maſt, ſo that all its Weight 
x l does 
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does not hang by the Head, as otherwic 
it would 5 and it alſo helps to keep hem 
from riſing. out of the Steps. 
T. 8 * 1 
Acks ; are great Ropes, Nn a Wale 
Knot at one End, which is feas' 
into the Clew of the Sail, and ſo reev' 
firſt through the Tree, and the 
comes in at à Hole ef the Ship's Sid 
The Uſe, of them is to carry forwards th 
Clews of the Sails, and make them ſtan 
cloſe bY a Wind; and then the Sails arc 
thus trimm'd : The Main, Fore, 2 
Mizzen Tacks, are cloſe a-Board, or hart 
as forward in as may be; and fo are rhe 
Bowlings of the Weather-Side: The 
Lee-Sheats are hal'd clofe aft; hut the 
Lee · Sheats of the Fore· Sail not fo mnc 
unlefs the Ship gripe. The Lee-Bract 
of all the Yards are brac'd aft, and th 
Top-Sails are govern'd as the Sails the 
belong to. Hence they ſay, A Ship ſai 
cloſe under # Tack; that is, cloſe b 
Wind. Hale aboard the Tack, is to hate i 
down cloſe to the Chefs-Trees. aft . 
Tack, is not quite ſo cloſe aboard. 
riſe the Tack, is, Jet it go all out. It 1 
commonly belay'd ro the Bits, or e 
there is a Kevel thaw belongs to them 
Theſe Tacks only belong to the Mam 
Fail, Fore:Sail, and Mizzen, and are eve 
made tapering. _ — | 
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Tv Tack # Ship; is to bring her Head 
about, to lie the other Way; as if her 
Head at firſt lay Weſt-North-Weſt, now 
it will lie Eaſt-North-Eaſt, the Wind be- 
ing at North. Then ſuppoſing a Ship has 
all her Sails out, which they uſe by a 
Wind, they do thus: Firſt, make her Stay, 
for which, Vide Stays ; then they ſay, She 
#s Pay d; and fo let the Lee-Tack rife, 
and hale aft the Sheats, and fo trim all 
her Sails by a Wind, as they were before. 
Tackles ; are ſmall Ropes, that run in 
three Parts, having either a Pendant with 
a Hook to it, or a Rammer, and at the 
other End. a Block and Hook, to catch 
hold and heave in Goods into the Ship. 
There are theſe ſeveral Sorts ; the Boat's 
Tackles, which ſtand one on the Main- 
Maſt-Shrowds, the other on the Fore- 
Maſt-Shrowds, to hoiſe in the Boat; and 


they alſo ſerve for other Uſes: The 


Tackles which belong to the Maſt, which 
ſerve in the Nature of Shrowds, to keep 
the Maſt from ſtraining : The Gunner's 
Tackles, with which they hale the Guns 
in and out: And, laſtly, the Winding- 
Tackle; which ſee in its Place. That 
Part of the Tackle which they hale upon, 


is call'd, the Ful; but the End to which 


the Block is ſeaz'd, is call'd, the Standirg 
Port. To hale —_ the Tackle, is term'd, 
to bowſe upon the Tackle. 

To Tally, When they hale aft the Sheats 


of Main or Fore-Sail, they ſay, Taly aft 


the Shemts. 
04 
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Tapering ; is when any — or other 
Thing is made bigger at one End than at 

the other, as the Tacks are made tapering; 
for which Reaſon they purchaſe the better, 

and ir ſaves a great deal of Stuff, becauſe 
the Rope at one End bears little or no 

Streſs. - | | | 
Taper Bore ; is when the Bore of a Gun 

is wider at the Mouth than towards the 

Breech, which Pieces are not good ; for 

if the Shot that goes in at the Mouth 

will not go home to the Powder, but 

ſtick by the Way, it endangers the Gun. 

' Tar-Pawling ; is a Piece of Canvas tarr'd 

all over, to laſh upon a Deck or Grating, 
to keep the Rain or other Water from 
* ſoaking through. 

Taunt. When a Maſt is very high for 
the Proportion of the Ship, they ſay, 1 
#4 & Taunt Maſt. Wes; 

Taught ; is tight, ſtiff, or faſt; as they 
fay, Set taught the Shrowds, the Stays, or 
any other Rope, when it is too (lack. 

A Tempeſt, When it over-blows ſo ex- 
\ ceedingly, that there is no bearing any 
Sail, and the Wind is mix'd with Rain or 
Hail, they call it a Tempeſt; and that is 
reckon'd a Degree above a Storm. 

-The Thaug his; are the Seats on which 
they ſit who row in the Boat. 

Thowles ; are the ſmall Pins which they 
bear againſt with their Oars when they 
row, and ſtand in Holes on the upper Side 
of the Gun-Wale of the Boat; being com- 

monly madeof Aſh, for Toughneſs. 
| Thwarts 


T'I 
_ Thwart-Ships :,.T hat is, a- croſs the Ship. 
from ons Si era the Wain 11 the 2 
being a Ships; that is, along tlie Shi 
ſtom Head to Stern. We = 
. Tide, This Word is pretty well known 
to all Men, and is common to the Ebb. 
and Flood, which are call'd, Tide of Ebb, 
and Tide of. Flood. 4 Windward Tide, is 
when the Tide runs againſt the Wind, at 
which Time the Sea breaks moſt, and runs 
higheſt; but then a Ship at Anchor trains. 
the Cables leaſt. 4 Leeward Tide, is when. 
the Wind and Tide go both one Way, 
then the Sea is ſmoother. When they. 
ay, It fows Tide aud Half-Tiae in any Place, 
which is a very improper Expreſſion, the 
Meaning is, that the Tide runs three 
Hours, which is four Points longer in the 
Offing than it does by the Shore; that. 
i, if it be High-Water at the Shore at 
twelve a Clock, it will not be High-Wa-- 
ter in the Offing till three, which is the- 
Time for the | of half a Tides: 
do as it ebbs or flows more, they ſay, Ie: 
rwts Tide. When they come into Harbour, 
they ſay, they will 2 — their Tide with. 
tem; that is, come in with the Flood,, 
to carry them over any Shows. 

A Tide-Gate ; is where the Tide. runs 
very ſtrong. | 

To Tide over, or up to 4 Pluce; is. to go» 
with the Tide of Flood or Ebb, and 10+ 
ſtop the contrary Tide at an Anchor, till: 
the ſame Tide come again; Which is“ 
we when the Wind is contrary, but does. 
not over-blow. Q. 5. 7% 
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©, The Nut; are Four-ſtrand Ropes, Haw, 
ſer- laid; becaufe this fort pf Eayitig does 
not ftrerch ſo mach as the Theee-ſtrand 
Ropes, and runs ſmoother in rhe Hownds. 
By theſe Ropes the Yards hang, and the 
_—_ up the Yards, when the Halli 
are ſtrain'd to hoiſe the Yards. The Main 
and Fore-Yard Ties are firſt reev'd throu 
the Ram-Head, then through the Hown 
at the Head of the Maſt, and fo with a 
Turn in the Eyes of the Slings, which 
are made faſt to the Yard, they are ſraz'd 
faſt and cloſe to the Yard. The Mizzen- 
Yard and Top-Maſt-Vard have but ſingle 
Ties. The Sprit-Sail has one made faſt 
with a Pair of Slings to the Boltſprir. 

"The Tilter ; is the ſame as the Helm. 
Vide Helm, Only the Word Tiller is 
moſt properly us d for that they ſteer the 
Boat by; and ſo they fay, Hand me the 
Tilter of the Boat, and not the Helm; tho 
the Uſe of both be rhe fame. 

Tight. When a Ship is Staunch, and 
makes but little Water, ſhe is then Tight 
and this is ſpon known by thy Smell of 
the Woter; for if ir ſtink much, it is a 


Sign it has lain long in the Ship; and if 


it is ſweer, that it is newly come in. 
The Tilt ; is a Covering to ſpread over 
a Boat, ſupported on Hoops or Bales, to 
keop off the Sun in hor Weather, or th 
Rain from thoſe who ſit in it. 
A Tire; is, as we may. fay, a whole 
Round, or Guns every where fore and 


aft on the Deck. Some Ships have two 
; or 
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or three Tires of Guns. The Fore-Caſtle 
and the Half.Deck being furniſſi d, make 
| The Cable-Tire, is the Space 
that is in the Middle of the Cable, when 


it it is quoil'd up. 


Tompions ; are Bits of Wood, turn'd- 
fit for the Mouths of the Guns, and pur 
into them, to keep out the Rain or Sea- 
Water from waſhing in, when the Mouths - 
lie withour Board. | 

Top Armonts ; are the Cloths that are 


ty'd about the Tops of the Maſts for 


Show); as alſo to hide Men that lie there 
in Time of Fight, to fling Fire-Pots, ply 
ſmall Shot, or the like. 

Topgallant-Maſtz ; are the Maſts above 
the Top-Maſts. Vide Mzfts; And only 
the Main and Fore-Maſts have them. 


Topgallant-Sails ; are the Sails at the- 
Topgallant-Maſts. Vide Sails. And thyfe 


Sails draw Quarter-Winds very much in 


2 Loom or freſh Gale, ſo it blows not 


too much. 1 

Tup- Mas; are generally as long as 
the Kalt ter — to, and ſtand on 
their Heads. They belong to the Fore, 
Main, and Mizzen-Maſts, 

Top- Ropes; are thole wherewith they ſet 
or ſtrike the Top · Maſts, and belong only 
to the Main and Fore-Top-Maſts. They 
are-reev'd through a great Block, that is 
ſeaz d under the Cap on one Side; and 


then it is reev'd through the Heel of the] 


Top-Maſt, where there is a Braſs Sheever 
plac'd a-thwart Ships, and then brought 
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up and made faſt on either Side of the 
Cap, with a Clinch to.a Ring, which is 
faſten'd- into the Cap. The other Part 
comes down by the Ties, and-is reev'd 
into the Knight, and brought to the Cap- 

- Rain, when they heave it. | | 

Tops ; are the Round, as it were, Floors 
made at the Top of all Maſts, for Men 
_ to ſtand on, being made of Boards, and 

ftrengthen'd round with Iron. 

Top-Sails ; are thoſe that belong to the 
Top+Maſts. Vide Sails. | 

Fop-the Lifts, or Top the Martnets ; is no 
other than hale them. 

To Tow ; is to drag any thing at the 

Ship's Stern in the Water, The nearer 
any Thing is when tow'd, the leſs it hin- 
ders the Ship's Way; but rhe farther off, 
the eaſier it is for that which is tow'd, 
becauſe then the Ship does not give ſuch 
T witches, 
The Tranſome ; is the Timber that lies Mac 
a-thwart the Stern of the Ship, betwixt Muac 
the two Faſhion-Pieces, and lays out her htc) 
Breadth at the Buttock. Tis juſt under Wor 
the Gun-Room-Port a-Stern. To lie with et. 
4 Ship's Tranſome, is to lie juſt with the re 
End of the Planks, where they are faſten d 


to the Faſhion- Pieces a-Stern. To come im Wand 
with a Ship's Tranſome, is juſt berwirt her Wo 
Gun-Room-Port and, her Quarter Port; Wl 


and this is the ſafeſt coming up, becauſe Whi 
there Ships are moſt naked, and there 1 
Slices uſe to come up. with Ships. 
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- Traverſe. The Way of the Ship, in 
reſpe& - of the Points whereon they ſaik 
ind the Angles the Ship makes in goi 
to and again, is the Traverſe of the Shi 

To Traverſe a:Yard ; is to ſet it any way 
over-thwarr, * a 7 ** 

To Traverſe #. Gum; is to lay and remove 
it, till it eomes to bear with the Mark. 

Traverſe-Boord ; is a Boord kept 1 
Steeridge; on which the 32 Points of the 
Compaſs are mare d, with little Holes at 
every Point, for him at the Helm to keep 
Score, how many Glaſſes they have gone 
won a Point of the Compaſs, and ſo 
like in a Pin at that Point; which is to * 
ve the Maſter a Labour, who cannot ſo 
nicely watch every Wind and Courſe as 
he at the Helm, eſpecially when they go 
WaWind, and the Wind veers and heels. 

To Trench the Ballaſt, Vide Ballaſt. | 
The Trenels, ſignify as much as Nails 
made of Tree, being long. Wooden Pins 
made of the Heart of , wherewith 104 
hey faſten all the Planks to the Timbers ;, © | 
or tho! they bolt the Bulk-Head, for the | 


; 
Petter Aſſurance and Strength, yet the 
ö renels are the Things that moſt faſten 
| MicPlanks ; becauſe they uſe aslittle Iron 
p Nader Water as poſſible, leſt the Ship 
ow Fron-ſick. Theſe Trenels muſt be 
; Will ſeaſon'd, and not ſappy, for then the 
: Whip will be continually leaky, and it 
ill be hard to find the Occaſion. If a 2 
hip by any beating upon the Ground 
akes, a give-back, and comes a little 
; out 
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» The Treiſel»Tvees, ave join'd to the Crofs 
Trees, and they lie a. oroſs each other 
| ferve'to the ſame Uſe; the only Dit. 
ference being, that the Treiflel-Frees are 
thoſe which Le alongſt Ships, and the 
others athward Ships. Vide Croſ7-Trees. 
ice ; is to hale up any Thing wit 
Vead-· Nope; that is} a Nope which does 
not run in any Mock, but only by Hand. 
To Try; or Trying; is to have no Sail out 
bur. the-Main-Sail, the Tacks aboord, the 
Bowling ſer up,; the Sheat cloſe aft, and 
the Helmity'd down cloſe aboard. Some 
try with only their Mizzen; but that is 
only when it blows ſo much, that the) 
cannot maintain the Main-Sail. 

The Trim. By this Word is common] 
underſtood the ſwimming of her, eithe 
a-Head or a-Stern, or on an even Kcel ; 
and in which of theſe the Ship goes beſt, 
that they call her Trim. Yer this is no 

only to be counted: her Trim, for ſome 
Ships will go well or ill according to the 
Staying of the Maſts, the Slackneſs of 
the Shrowds, or the like. Therefore, i 
ſome Men's Opinions, the Order of thi 
Swimming conſider'd with this fitting of 
her Maſts and Ropes, wherein the Ship 
fails beſt, ſhould be reckon'd her Trim, 
and not only the Line of her ſwimming 
in Water. The Ways of finding Ships 
Trim, muſt be by ſailing with anothe 
Ship, to bring her.a-Head ſo many ge 
, , the 
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chen a-Stern as magy; and then on an 
even Keel. ' That Way which ſhe goes 

beſt, is her Trim. 

2 _— 8 d 
to the t ; they are 4 Tri 

The Trough the 0s Sen; is the Hoſlow 
berwixe two Waves. When they lay a 
Ship under the Sea, that is; her Broad- 
vide to ehe Yea, ey fey, e lier in ris 
es Trough of the Sen. * 
d. | Protks ;- are „ Wooden Wheels 
ut withouran at Carriages o 
hell the Guns A. yr Alſo thofe roand 
nd Thin gs of Wood, whictr belong to the 
ne Parcels, are call'd Trucks. 

is . Prunmmions'; are the Knobs whick come 
ey from the Sides of the great Guns, and 
bear them: up on the Checks of the Car- 
Iv mages. 
E — are Ropes made back to the Pars 
Nel of the > Yards, and: ſerve for rwo Uſes; 
t. one to bind faſt rhe Yard ro the Maſt 
when ſhe-rowls,; either a- Hull, or at an 
Anchor; the other to Hale down. the 
be Verds in Storm. © Theſe belong only to 

ie Main, Mizzen, and Fore-Vard. 
1 The Tuck ; is the gathering up of the 
hig sbip's Quarter under Water. If it lie 
bw, that makes the Ship have a fat ok 
ter, and hinders the Water from | 
ſwiftly to the Rudder. If it lic high, hs 
Ship muſt be well laid out in the Quarter; 
fe ſhe will want Bearing for her after 
Works, which being ſo high and heavy, 
charge a Ship very much. 

Turn. Mae Ru, v. To 
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is not us d to any running Rope, except 
only the Sheats. When the Wind goes 
in and out, that is, ſometimes to one 
Point, and ſometimes to another, and 
that on a ſudden, as it is apt to do in Wc, 
hu. ih they ſay, the Wind does veer and an 


Hering. When a any, fails, and the NW. 
Sheat is veer'd out, they ſay, ſbe goes veer- ; 
ing. Vide Lge, and Quarter-Minds, which ¶ abe 
all come to the ſame. | ban: 
|  _Under-Metal; ſignifies, that the Mouth. Iban 
of a Gun lies lower than the Breech. 8 
A Viol. When the Main-Capſtain is. .I 
not able to purchaſe in the Cable, by 7 
reaſon that the Anchor is let fall into Ihe 
ſuch tiff Ground, that they cannot weigh Wthe 
it, or elſe tlie Sea runs ſo high, that it Mthis 
cannot purchaſe it in; then for more 
He!p they take a. Hawſer, and open one 
- Strand of it, and fo put in. it Nippers, 
ſome ſix or eight, about a Faddom Di- NW˖ð⁴ 
ſtance from each other; and with theſe Nwar 
Nippers, which are ſmall Ropes with 2 
little Truck at one End, they bind * We 


* 
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WA 
the Hawſer to the Cable, and then bring 


i; and this will purchaſe more than the 
© Y Main-Capſtain can: And this Viol is 
1 El faſten'd- together at both Ends with an 
Eye and a Wale-Knot, or elſe with two 
Eyes ſeaz'd together. | | 
. W. 

t 8 hy . | 

t - Wad; is any Thing ramm'd down 
. into a Gun to keep the Shot cloſe to 
che Powder, and prevent its rowling out. 
. To Waft ; is what we generally call to 
rf convoy; that is, to conduct and guard 


my Ship or Fleet at Sea: Hence 
Wafters ; is a Word us'd for Men of 


War.“ 5 e If 
if is a Sign for the Boat to come 
h aboard, and is a Coat, Gown, or the like, 
hung up in the Shrowds. When a Ship 
h langs a-Waift upon the Main-Stay, it is 
_ Wi Sign of Diſtrefs, as that it has ſprung 
S- Wi-Leak, or the like. 
Je Wake, is the ſmooth Water which 
0 the Ship makes a-Stern of her, ſhowing 


the Way ſhe' has gone in the Sea. By 
this they give a Jad ment what Way 
ie Ship does make; ber if the Wake be 
ight a-Stern, then they reckon ſhe makes 
ter Way good as ſhe looks; but if the 
Wake be a Point, two or more, to Lee- 


i Nrard, then the Ship goes to Leeward of 
er Courſe, When the Ship does ſtay a- 
— Weather of her Wake; that is, bb 

5 L 
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it to the Jeer-Capſtain, and heave upon 


W 
her ſtaying ſhe does it ſo quickly, that 
ſhe * fall to the . and 
when ſhe is tack' d her Wake is to the 
Leeward, it is a ſure Sign that the Ship 
feels her Helm well, and is nimble « 
Steerage, In chafing, when the Chaſer 
is gotten as far into the Wind as the 
Chas'd, and ſo ſails directly after her, th 
then they ſay, they have gotten her Wale. he 
Wale. Vide Bend. | w 

A Wale-Rnot ; is a round Knot or Knob A 

It, 

cc 

is 


made with three Strands of a Rope, {c 
thar if cannot ſlip ; and with theſe Wale 
Knots, the Tacks, the Top-Sail-Sheats 
and the Stoppers, are made faſt ; as ar 
fome other Ropes beſides. FL th 
Wale. Ren d; is when a Ship is build. 
_ up, after ſhe comes to her Bearing, 1 
which is unſtghtly, and, as the Seamen c 
term it, not Ship hape - but it makes 
a Ship within Board much the roomer ſe 
and not the leſs wholeſome in the Sea, it 
her Bearing be well laid our. 
Walt. A Ship is ſaid to be Walt, whe 
the has not Ballaſt enough to keep her 
Miff to bear a Sail, 

The Way; is that wherewith the ro 
Shrowds are ſet taught. There are alſq 0! 
fmall W which are ſeaz'd to thay at 
midft of Ae Top. Maft, and Topgallant 


- ' Wary; is any Rope us d to warp * 
'Ship, ends moſt commonly à Hawſer di 
ep; is to have à Hawſer, or an 
other Rope ſufficient to hale up a * 


WA 
ind att Anchor bent to it, and fo lay that 
out over the Bar over which they are to 
7 and by that hale the Ship forwards. 

is us d when they want a Wind to car- 
ry ar ont, or irito a Harbour ; and this 
is cal d Warping. 
To Waſh a Ship ; is us'd at Sea, when 
they cannot come a-ground, or careen 
her. They make her heel over to a Side 
with her Guns, and Men on the Yard- 
Arms, and ſo waſh that Side and ſcrape 
it, as far as out of the” Water, which is 
commonly ſive or ſix Strakes ; and this 


is done in Calms, or in a ſmooth Road: 
To Waſh off the Shore ; that is, cloſe by 


the Shore. 


Waſte; is that Part of the Ship which 
18 3 the Main-Maſt and the Fore- 
caſtle. | . 

" Waſtt-Brards ; are the Boards that are 
ſet up in the Waſte of a Ship, betwixt 
the Gun-Wale and the Waſte-Trees ; but 


moſt us'd in Boats, to be ſet up alongſt © 


the Sides, to keep the Sea from breaking 
mee ow. ;. '- .** | 
* are all thoſe which are 
round about the Cake-Work of the Hull 
of the Ship, being the ſame they call by 
another Name, the Fights of the Ship. 
Waſte-Trees ; are thoſe Pieces of Tim- 
ber which lie in the Waſte of a Ship, 
Match. At Sea, the Ship's Company is 
divided into two Parts, the one call d tlie 
Starboard, and the other the Larboard 


Watch. The Maſter is the Chief of the 
1 ; Star- 
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Starboard, and his firſt Mate of the Lar. 
board. Theſe are in their Turns to 
watch, trim Sails, pump and do all Du- 
ties for, four Hours, and then. the other 
Watch relie ves them for the ſame Time, 
which they do throughout the whole Day 
and Night. Four Hours they call a whole 
Watch. In Roads and Harbours, they 
watch by Quarter-Watch; that is, when 
watches at a Time. 2 
Hatef-Borne. When a Ship is juſt off 
the Ground, ſo that ſhe floats, ſhe is ſaid 
to be Water-Borne. i | 
* The Water-Line ; is the Line which Shi 
wrights pretend ſhould be the Depth for 
the Ship to ſwim in, when ſhe is laden 
both-a-Head and a-Stern; for a Ship ne- 
ver draws fo much a-Head as ſhe does a- 
Stern, becauſe if ſhe did, ſhe could ne- 
ver ſteer well. 

| Water-Shot ; is a Way of Mooring, lay- 
ing the Anchors, neither a-croſs the Tide, 
nor right up and down with it, but be- 
twixt both, or Quartermg. _.. 

The Water-Way ; is the ſmall Ledge or 
Piece of Timber which. lies fore and aft 
on the Ship's Deck, cloſe by the Sides, 
to keep the Water from running down 
. | RY 

Waving ; is making a Sign for a Ship 
or. Boat to, come. towards, or go from 
them, as the Sign is made, either towards 
or Em wars the . 


Way 
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only one Quarter of the Ship's Company 
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they ſay, ſbe has good Way, 


WE 

Tay of a Ship. The Rake and Run of 
the Ship are call'd her Way forward on, 
or aftward on. When a Ship'fails apace, 
fre Way, or 
the like. In caſting a Dead-Reckoning, 
they allow a Leeward-Way, which is as 
much as ſhe drives to Leeward from the 

Way ſhe ſeems to go. | 


* 


To Weather ; is to go to Windward of 
a Place or Ship, | „ 

Weather-Bow ; is the Bow next the Wea· 
ther; and ſo of all other Parts of the 
Ship ; as rhe Weather-Side, or any Thing 
that is to the Windwardmoſt-Side, they 
call it the Weather-Part, or a-Weather. 

Peather-Coile ; is when a Ship is a-Hull, 
to lay her Head the other Way, without 
looſing any Sail, which is done by only 
bearing up the Helm ; and that is an ex- 
ceflent condition'd Ship which will do 
it, for moſt Ships will not Weather-Coile. 
The Uſe of it is, that when they would 
drive with her Head the other Way, a- 
Hull, they need not open any Sail, where- 
with before the Ship can come to veer, 
ſhe will run a great Way to Leeward, 
2 once ſhe is before the Sea under 

al, 

Weages ; are us'd to make faſt the Maſt 
in the Partners. They alſo put a Wedge 
into the-Heels of the Top Maſts, to bear 
them upon the Treſſel- Trees. 

ending; is the turning about of a 
Ship when ſhe is at Anchor. | 


The 


- The (helps ; are like Brackets, ſet to the 
| Body. of the Capſtain, cloſe under the 
{ Bars, down to the Deck, and ſerve to 
give the Sweep to the Capſtain. They 
- are made fo in Parts, that the Cable may 
not be ſo apt to ſurge as it would, if it 
were to run upon a Body entirely round. 

A Wherry ; is one of the ſmalleſt Sort 
of Boats. 

The Whip ; is the Staff the Steerſman 
holds in his Hand wherewith he governs 
the 11 . it x Say one ry 
to the other. as a at one 
which is put over the End of the Helm, 
and ſo comes through the Rowl up into 
the Steeridge. Whips are not us d in 
great Ships, becauſe, by Reaſon of the 
great Weight of the Rudder, and the 

ater which lies upon it in foul Wea- 
ther, they are not able to govern the 
Helm with a Whip, but ane Man being 
able to ſtand to it conveniently, 

Wholeſom:, A Ship is ſaid to be whole- 
ſome at Seca, when ſhe will Hull, Try 
and Ride well, without rowling or la- 
bouring much in the Sea. | 

Whoodings ; are the Planks which are 
join'd and faſten'd alongſt the Ship's Side 
into the Stem. | _ 
ind, needs no Explanation; upleſs we 

fay, it is a Motion of the Air, enclining 
to ſome one Part of the Harizon, -and by 
its various Changes giving Life to Navi- 
gation. There are as many Winds as 


Points of the Compaſs ; that is, Thirty 
| | two; 
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wo; tho' ſome will allow but of four 
Winds, which are North, South, Eaſt 
nd Weſt, ſubdividing the others inte 
Halfs, Quarters, and Halt-Quarters. 

Fhe Wind largeth ; ſignifies, that it 
rows fair, and comes aft. 

To Wixd # Ship ; is to bring her Head 
out, either with the Boat, or with ſome 
Oars out of her Hawſe or Stern-Ports, 
if ſhe be a ſmall Ship. 

The Ship Winds up ; is when ſhe comes 

0 ride by her Anchor. 

How Winds the Ship, is a Queſtion they 

ak when under Sail, and ſignifies, upon 

what Point of the Compaſs does ſhe lie 

with her Head. | A 

To Wind the Boat ; is only to turn the 

Boar's Head about. 0 

The Winding-Tackle ; is this: A great dou- 

dle Block, with three Sheevers in it, 

which is faſt ſeaz d to the End of a ſmall 

Cable, brought about the Head of the 

Maſt, and fo ſerves for a Pendant. This 

bas a Guy brought to it from the Fore- 

Maſt, and into the Block there is recv'd 

: Hawſer, which is alſo reev'd through 

e Inother double Block, having a Strap at 

e Ihe End of it; which Strap being put 
through the Eye of the Slings, is lock d | 

e Into it with J bid, and ſo ſerves to hoiſe 1 

g che Goods. The Fall is reed into the 

y natch-Block, and ſo brought to the Cap- 

y - 

i. bein, for heaving of weighty Goods. 
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be Minding - Tackle- Blocks; are Main. 
Double- Blocks, with three Sheevers in 
each of them, and are faſt ſeaz'd to the 
End of a ſmall Cable, which is brought 
about the Head of the Maſt, as may ve 
ſeen above, under Winding-Tackle. 

The Windlaſi ; is a long Piece of Timber, 
having ſome ſix or eight Squares, and is 
plac'd from one Side of the Ship to the 
other, aloft cloſe abaft the Stem, where 
the Cables come in. It is only us d in 
{mall Ships among the Engliſb, but more 
among the Dutch ; and the Reaſon of it 
is, becauſe they go very ſlightly Mann'd, 
and the Windlats does purchaſe much 
more than the Capſtain, and with no Dan» 
ger to the Men; for they heave about 
the Windlaſs with Handſpecks ; that is, 
Wooden Leavers, commonly us'd in re- 
moving any Thing that is ponderous, 
which they put into the -Holes made at 
either End of it; and tho' they cannot 
heave forwards, or any one ſhould fail, 
yer the Windlaſs will pawl it ſelf, and 
ſo avoid all Danger: Whereas at the Cap- 
ſtain, if any fail, they may be thrown 
from the Capſtain, and their Brains beaten 
out againſt the Ship's Side, if they weigh 
in a Sea-Gate. But the Capſtain does 
purchaſe faſter, and-therefoge the Engliſh, 


who have Men enough for it, uſe that. 
There is alſo a Windlaſs in the Head off 
the Boat, to weigh the Anchor by the 


Buoy-Rope. | g 
Wind 
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Wind. taught. Any Thing that holds 
Wind aloft, which may prejudice the 
Ship's ſailing or riding, is ſaid to be 
Wind- taught; as too much Rigging, 
high Ropes, and the like. Alſo when, 
they ride in any great Streſs, they bring 
their Yards — Ships, and ſtrike down 
the Top- Maſts, and the like, becauſe they 
hold Wind-taught; that is, they hold 
Wind ſtifly; for Taught is the ſame as 
Tight, or Stiff. FI | 

Windward'; is the Side from whence the 
Wind comes, oppoſite to the Leeward, 
which is the Side the Wind blows upon: 
So any Thing that is on that Side the. 
Ship from whence the Wind comes, is 
ſaid to be to Wind ward. 

A Windward-Tide 5 is when the Tide 
runs againſt the Wind; as a Leeward 
Tide is that which runs down with the 
Wind. The former makes the rougheſt* 
Water. . 

With the Metal; is a Phraſe among Gun 
2 ſignify ing, that a Piece lies Point- 

ank. 

Wood and Wood ; ſignifies the letting in 
of ewo Timbers one into another, ſo 
doſe, that the Wood of the one joins- 
loſe to the Wood of the other. 

4 Vorm; is a-Winding-Iron put upon. 
he End of a Staff, and is us'd to draw 
he Shot out of a Gun, if there be Occa- 


on. | 
Worming ; is the laying of a ſmall Rope- 
Line alongſt, * the Strands. ot 
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a Cable or Hawſer ; the Uſe of it beiug 
to help zand-ſtrengthen the Cable or other 
Rope to which it is join'd.. The Durch 
do this to hew — and: others to old 
ones almoſt decay d. 2 

To Would, or Woulding ;. is to bind Ropes 
about any Maft, Yard, or the like, to 
Reep on + Fiſh, or to ſtrengthen it; 
Sometimes, when the  Whoodings give 
Way Bo over-cherging of the Bolt. 
 fprit, they are fain to would tothe Bows. 
whict is done by paſſing a Cable through 
both Sides, and ſo bringing it in again, 
and twiſting it together with Handſpecks 
as- ftrong as may be. No Maſt or. Yard 
1b-eyer- fiſh'd; but it is alſo woulded ; 
and this is call'd, the Woulding of the 
Maſts or Yards. Alſo the Ropes. which 
come from · the Bcak-Head over the Bolt- 
ſprit, and Jafh it faſt down from riſing off © Y 
the Pillow, are call'd; the Wouldings of 


See: „ 


the Boltſprit. ſte 
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Arat; are long round Pieces of Tim- I M 

4 ber, ſomewhat thicker in the Mid- ſte 


dle than-at the Ends, and hang by the wl 


Middle - a-crofs the Maſts. The Uſc of MW me 
them; to bear the Sails which are made | 
faſt to, and hang down from them. The th: 
ſeveral Yards: belonging · tos a Ship are, the 


the. Sprit-Sail-Yard, Hanging over the 
Boltſprit; the Sprit : Sail- Top Satl-Yard, 
Ker that again: The Fore: V ard, belong- 


ing. 


| * 0 
ng to tlie Fore-Maſt 
i Yard, to the Fore-Top-Maſt; and the 
Fore-Topgallant-Vard, over that again at 
the Fore- Popgallant-Maſt: The Main- 
Yard, at the Main-Maſt; the Main-Top- 
„Sail Vard; at the Main-Top-Maſt; and 
the Main-Topgallant-Yard, over the laſt, 
tc the Mein- Topgallant -. Maſt: The Miz- 
> | zen-Yard, at the Mizzen-Maſt; and this 
is the on! =” 18 — not h 
ſquare with t aſt, but ſloaping up 5 
down; the reſt having ſquare Sails, and 
„ this a triangular one. The laſt is the 
Mizzen-Top-Sail-Nard, at the Mizzen- 
d Top-Maſt; and this hangs ſquare, and: 
bas a ſquare Sail, like the reſt. The 
2 Terms us'd about the Yards are, Top th. 
h rar; that is, make them hang even. 
- BW Prace the Tard; that is, traverſe aft the 
ff Yard-Arm, whoſe Brace is hal'd. 
of A Yaw. When the Ship is not ſteer'd; 


ſteady, but goes in and out with her 


Head, they ſay, She Tame. This hinders. 

a Ship's Way very mych; and therefore 

Men of War in Chace: put the ableſt 
n. Men to the Helm, who can keep her 
d- ſteadieſt and eveneſt upon a Point, 
he which is the Reſult: of Care and Judg- 
ment. 

4 Yoak. When the Sea is fo rough. 
that Men cannot govern. the Helm with 
their Hands, then they ſeaze two Blocks 
to the Helm, on each Side, at the End, 


and. reeving two Falls through. them, 
ä like. 


the Fore- Top- Seil-. 


10. . 
8 Tackles bring them. to the 
Ship's Sides; and ſo ſome 3 at one 
Tackle, and ſome at the other 4 - 
vertu the Helm ' as- they are Zire 
There is Another: Way of doing it, by 
taking a dbuble Turn about the End of 
the Helm with a linglo Rope, the Ends 
. thereof, being belay'd faſt to the Ship's 
Sides; and by this-they guide the Helm, 
tho' not ſo eaſily as the other Way; but 
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